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For a writer of Western fiction, 
Allan R. Bosworth, whose story Wa- 
TER WIZARD begins on page 78 of 
this issue, sure got off to a fine start, 
and we reckon he knows plenty 
about that big country out yonder 
after sashaying over it in a covered 
wagon. But suppose we let Bos- 
worth tell his own story: 

“My parents married not long 
after reconstruction days on the 
Gulf coast of Texas, and forthwith 
started rolling leisurely westward in 
a covered wagon—my father never 
could resist seeing the far side of a 
hill. I was the eighth child. By 
that time there were two covered 
wagons, which had rolled nearly to 
the Pecos. There are few trees in 
that country, and fewer log cabins, 
so I lost whatever chance I might 
have had of becoming president by 
being born in a tent. 

“This was thirty-eight years ago. 
We rolled westward again, into New 
Mexico and then back. I liked it 
except the night a flood rose into 
the béd of the wagon where I slept, 
and busted the little red drum that 
was my dearest possession. 

“Finally settled in Crockett 
County on the east bank of the Pe- 


cos. 
country. I did some cowpunching, 
sheepherding, windmill repairing 
and fence building, and then the lure 
of purple distance got me, too. 
Drifted out of junior year in high 
school, and went to Houston plan- 
ning to attend business college. 
Went one day, and then (1) painted 
houses (2) sold from door to door 
(3) fired on a locomotive (4) be- 
came a peanut butcher on the Santa 
Fe in the Panhandle, and (5) joined 
the navy. 

“Served on several. types of ships, 
saw the West coast, East coast, 
Panama, West Indies, Hawaii and 
Midway. After the navy came 
twelve years as a newspaperman in 
San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Two years ago I retired 
to my own little ‘ranch’—a hundred 
and sixty acres of brush and hills 
and trees in Santa Clara County, 
California. The place raises noth- 
ing but magazine stories, and I hope 
the crop never fails!” 


This was, and still is, ranch 


- A bright spot in the day’s mail 
is this letter from Herman L. Zeitz, 
of Detroit, Michigan, who has some 
nice things to say about W. S. 

“T enjoy all your stories,” writes 
Mr. Zeitz, “and I generally read the 
magazine through when I pick it up. 
It is the only Western that I have 
found that does not print the im- 
possible in its stories. I feel a little 
sorry for our friend, Mr. Bowers, of 
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Ringling, Montana, whose letter 
vou printed in the March 16th 
Roundup. I wonder why he doesn’t 
try his hand at grinding out a few 
stories and see how hard it is. I 
know! I tried it, but never thought 
any of my efforts were good enough 
to publish.” 

We certainly appreciate your de- 
fense, Mr. Zeitz, and here’s hoping 
you'll always find Western Story 
“tops.” 


One of our readers has a hobby 
that is so interesting we think it 
will be of interest to everybody who 
loves the West. Dr. R. C. Hill, of 
Plattsburg, Missouri, wrote us a 
couple of mighty fine letters telling 
us the part that Western Story had 
played in its development. He 
spends all his spare time carving fig- 
ures and scenes from Western life— 
and what a tophand with a pocket- 
knife he is! 

According to newspaper accounts, 
Dr. Hill was born in Abilene, Kan- 
sas, and his parents were pioneer 
settlers in Gypsum Valley. So he 
grew up with a love for the old 
West and acquired a keen knowl- 
edge of its characters and life. Hap- 
pily for him, and those lucky enough 
to see his collection, Dr. Hill had 
plenty of pocketknife savvy. 

He has carved over five hundred 
figures from pine and cedar—repli- 
cas of. cowboys, steers, dogs, Indi- 
ans, stagecoaches, prairie schooners 
drawn by oxen, and scores of other 
figures. Then there are scenes por- 
traying roundups, holdups, bulldog- 
ging, steer roping, horse breaking, 
men around a campfire complete 
down to harmonica and guitar, and 
many more. He has even illustrated 
Western stories with his. carvings. 
These carvings are remarkably cor- 
rect according to scale measure- 
ments, garb, and accessories. 


Dr. Hill is considered an authority 
on the early West, and he has seven 
large scrapbooks containing authen- 
tic clippings and pictures—most of 
them, the doctor says, were taken 
from Western Story Magazine. His 
carvings have been exhibited in a 
number of places, and people never 
cease to marvel that such perfect 
work can be done with an ordinary 
pocketknife. 

That’s what we call a swell hobby, 
doc. And the models exhibited in 
your reception room ought to be a 
big help to those clients who need to 
work up a little courage before open- 
ing wide to let the drilling begin. 


Coming next week— 


Ney N. Geer has at last heeded 
our many requests and brought 
that gun-handy pair of lawmen, 
Potluck Jones and  Too-bad 
Tommy O'Neil, back to Western 
Story in a full-length novel— 
SHERIFF OF POWDER ROCK—that 
pulses with action and suspense. 
Having started out to track 
down some “hot” sheep, Potluck 
is plumb surprised, but in full 
command of the situation when 
he finds himself elected sheriff and 
told to settle a blistermg range 
conflict. The story of his adven- 
tures is guaranteed to furnish you 
plenty of thrills and excitement. 

Also down in the tally book for 
next week are GUNSMOKE INTER- 
est by Wayne D. Overholser, a 
yarn about a young lawyer who 
tried to find a substitute for Colt 
law; CHIEF’S JUDGMENT, the new- 
est adventure of George Cory 
Franklin’s wonder horse; NORTH 
TO THE NOOSE, a thrilling tale of 
salmon piracy by Joseph F. 
Hook, and many other outstand- 
ing features, both fiction and fact. 
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CHAPTER I 
GUN-SMOKE ADIOS 


Tue three horses made it across 
the river, splashing and blowing, to 
the ragged line of the north bank. 


WEAR BRANDS 


BY L. L. FOREMAN 


Two of them, a long-legged black 
and a hard-mouthed brute of a sorrel, 
scrambled up the red clay and 
crashed into the brasada_ thicket, 
their riders shielding their faces from 
the adder-toothed thorns of the 
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green-and-gold retamas. The third 
horse, a fast little Moro mare, failed 
to make the bank. The water 
showed a pinkish tinge where it 
splashed and floundered, trying to 
find footing. It uttered one thin 
squeal before its head went under, 
and the current tugged it treacher- 
ously away from the bank. 

The two riders heard the squeal, 
and swung back through the brush 
with one accord. The rider of the 
black had his rope in his hand when 
he pulled up on the edge of the 
sloping bank, and he sent it loop- 
ing out to a small dark head that 
was bobbing up and down in the 
water. At the same time, he whipped 
a glance across the river, and saw 
horsemen breaking here and there 
into sight. 

“Grab pronto an’ hang on tight!” 
he snapped to the swimmer. 

His voice was as harsh as his 
looks, and as icily calm as his deep- 
set gray eyes. His face, strong, hard, 
almost satanic, was the face of a 
dark and dangerous man who ran 
his life to a fast tempo. The long 
coat that he wore, black and of 
ministerial cut, did not soften his 
appearance. Nor did his wide- 
brimmed black hat, stiff and flat- 
crowned. He was big, tall, a giant 
of a man, and the black ‘austerity 
of his garb only accentuated his air 
of leashed power and lawless self- 
sufficiency. 

The rider of the sorrel drew up 
by him with a tug that brought his 
horse back on its haunches. He, too, 
had the look of danger in his eyes, 
and an easy acceptance of it. He 
laughed as he swung out of his sad- 
dle, dragging a rifle from its boot, 
though he swayed as his feet touched 
the ground, 

“Well, the kid needed a bath, any- 
way, he remarked, and braced his 
rifle against the gnarled and black- 


barked trunk of a giant mesquite, _ 
taking aim across the river. “Bet- 
ter snake the tyke out fast, Devlin, 
an’ never mind the skin. They're 
layin’ up to shoot!” 

The crack of carbines sounded 
across the river as he spoke, sending 
up little smoke balls and raising 


` splashes around the small swimmer. 


The kid caught the end of the rope, 
tossed back a tangle of black hair 
from shining eyes, and called out, 
“All set, Preacher!“ 


REACHER DEVLIN, | gun 

fighter and gambler, wasted no 
time in gentle pulling. He took a 
turn around his saddlehorn with the 
rope, reined the black around, and 
dug in his heels. The long-legged 
black Junged ten yards before Dev- 
lin drew him up. The kid came 
through the water and up the clay- 
bank like a fish being reeled in. 

“An? now,” observed Devlin, 
gathering up his rope, “she needs 
another bath already. Must be a 
hell’s own busy job, bein’ a father!” 

The braced rifle was thudding 
away. Oh, I don’t know. Sham- 
rock’s a good kid. She looks after 
herself. I never did pester her about 
personal matters like that.” Cap- 
tain’ O’Terran grinned, though his 
face was queerly drawn. He went 
to his knees, and braced the smok- 
ing rifle again. 

A reckless man, Captain O’Ter- 
ran. A wild, notorious hawk of 
storm and trouble, forever plunging 
whole-heartedly into one quixotic 
Jost cause or another and kicking up 
some private hell of his own between 
times. He had won his title of cap- 
tain as skipper of a South American 
gun runner, and his gay Irish vanity 
and sense of humor were to blame 
for his keeping it. His handsome, 
laughing face was getting gray now, 
and blood soaked his shirt, but his 
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eyes still danced to the tune of gun- 
fire as he worked the rifle. One of 
his bullets hit the river, which was 
strange, for he was a crack shot. 
He fell against the mesquite, swore 
softly, and fumbled his belt for 
shells. 

“Shamrock, m’darlin’, come here,” 
he called gayly, and thrust the rifle 
at her. “Take it, lass, an’ show yon 
dons some shootin’. I got mud in 
me eye an’ can’t see straight. Keep 
your sweet eye bent on that mogote 
downriver. There's where they'll 
try to cross.” He twisted around 
and grinned at Devlin. “Shall we 
make a stand here, amigo, or keep 
travelin’?” 

Devlin pulled out his own heavy 
repeater, fired without apparent aim, 
and levered another shell into the 
breech. A riderless horse broke 
from the epposite bank, skittered 
around on the edge of the river, and 
bolted back again. 

“Might’s well take a breather 
here, now we've made a halt,” he 
shrugged, after a brief glance at the 
other man’s face. He had seen dy- 
ing men before. 

Shamrock O’Terran, fourteen 
years old, used her father’s rifle like 
a veteran, and wasted no shots. 
She, too, glanced at the graying 
face and could read the signs there. 
But she showed no more awareness 
of the knowledge than did Devlin. 
You didn’t get mawkish over a dy- 
ing man, not even if he was your 
father and your god. You didn’t 
even let him see that you knew— 
not if you were am old campaigner, 
or a considerate man, or an O’Ter- 
ran. A man had a right to decent 
privacy at such a time, for reflec- 
tion and a gathering of his inner 
forces so that he could step out off 
the end of the road without stum- 
bling too badly. 

So the kid, Shamrock, blinked 


furtively and fired with a sort of 
concentrated animosity at the men 
across the river. And she whistled 
through her teeth like a boy, the 
way the captain always did when 
his back was to the wall. She was 
a queer kid, Devlin thought, bushed 
down beside her and shooting. Her 
dark eyes that looked too big for 
her urchin face—they didn’t tell you 
a thing about her, they held such a 
mingling of brooding Irish melan- 
choly and joyousness, of fierce moods 
and pensive’ gentleness. You 
wouldn’t know, if she caught a hated 
enemy, whether she might kill him 
with a swift stroke, or forgive and 
kiss him for his helplessness. 

“Damn little savage,” thought 
Devlin, and another thought 
pressed on him, bringing the begin- 
ning of a scowl to his hard mouth. 
A pity O’Terran had to catch that 
bullet in his chest, and leave his kid 
as a legacy to burden another man. 
He had caught that bullet as they 
thundered through Tierra Blanca, 
when the rurales ran out at them 
on the street. O' Terran had shot 
the wrong rural. It had been the 
skinny little one who’d had a gun 
lined on him, but O'Terran had 
picked the big one, because the big 
one had jumped at the bridle of 
Shamrock’s Moro mare. 


ts had begun in Candelaria, in the 
biggest and grandest gambling 
house on the Mexican end of the 
Chihuahua Trail. It would always 
be a mystery why O’Terran had 
knocked the teeth out of that Mexi- 
can monte dealer, and busted up 
every game in the house. He likely 
had good reason, and Devlin didn’t 
hold that against him. The dealer, 
spitting out teeth, had come up 
from the floor with a tricky little 
Spanish sleeve gun, and that had 
been the last of him. 
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Devlin, bucking the tiger at an- 
other table and running in luck, 
hadn’t been disposed to take any 
part in the resulting fireworks, until 
he noticed that he and the Irish- 
man were the only eatrangeros in 
the place; and that the Irishman 
had his hands full. And then that 
durn kid sprang up near the door 
with a gun and began doing an 
efficient job of shooting out the 
lights. She put a hole through the 
shoulder of a hefty oficial de policia, 
too, when that worthy made a lunge 
for her. Then things really ex- 
ploded, and Devlin regretfully left 
his game and took a hand. He 
scooped up all stakes in sight, kicked 
the layout over into the lap of the 
dealer, slammed down two men who 
seemed to have objections, and 
flipped out his pair of long-barreled 
guns from under his coat with a 
Let's go, Irish!” 

They'd made it to their horses 
and got out of Candelaria, but Can- 
delaria carried the grudge after 
them. Several leading citizens had 
been hurt, others had lost their dig- 
nity, and the gambling palace would 
never look the same again. The 
longer the pursuit lasted, the bigger 
it grew, with new members joining 
in all along the line, until it seemed 
to the fugitives that they were roll- 
ing up half of Mexico behind them 
in their dash north for the Rio. 

Captain O’Terran stretched out 
on the ground and pulled his som- 
brero brim over his eyes, as if set- 
tling down for a comfortable after- 
noon nap. He had always taken 
things lightly, including his respon- 
sibilities as a father. His had been 
a runaway wedding, and marriage 
had not cramped his free spirit nor 
fettered his roving feet, but the girl 
of his choice had never complained 
against life with him. He had shown 
her a bright and carefree world, she 


had said with a smile, the day she 
died. Perhaps he was thinking of 
her now, for he murmured a name 
that Devlin did not catch. 


BAND of riders broke from the 

mogote downriver, a tangle of 
huisache and mesquite that covered 
a point of land jutting out into the 
stream, and charged into the water 
with a mighty splashing that practi- 
cally screened them from sight. At 
the same time, a second group began 
crossing upriver. The matter of an 
international boundary was having 
little restraint upon the fury of the 
dons. 

They're out to flank us,” growled 
Devlin, and swung the muzzle of his 
rifle downstream. 5 

His heavy repeater spat its maga- 
zine empty. He reloaded swiftly, 
dropped two more bullets into what. 
had become a threshing chaos of 
men, horses and churned-up water, 
and whirled to give his attention to 
the upriver group. But he wasn’t 
needed there, he found. The kid, 
still firing and sighting her shots, 
had broken up the danger from that 
quarter. 

Devlin fished into his breast 
pocket, found a villainous black ci- 
garro that wasn’t crushed, and 
clamped its end between his strong 
white teeth. Chewing on it, un- 
lighted, he sat back on his heels and 
contemplated the south bank, 

“T reckon,” he remarked, “they’ve 
had their fill. Want a drink O’Ter- 


ran?“ 


O'Terran didn't answer, but 
Shamrock did. The kid was kneel- 
ing beside O’Terran. She wasn’t 


crying. She was just gazing down 
at the grayed face. 

No, she said in a voice that 
was only slightly unsteady. “The 
captain doesn’t want a drink. He's 

dead.“ S 
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EVLIN tapped at the door of 

the big white house, and 
stepped back into the shadow of a 
massive porch column. He didn’t 
have to tell Shamrock to follow suit. 
Shamrock knew well the uses and 
conveniences of shadows, when in 
unfamiliar territory. The house 
stood in its own iron-fenced grounds 
at the end of the main street, and 
had the air of having been added 
onto the town as an ornament, 
while never quite becoming an in- 
tegral part of it. 

While he waited, Devlin surveyed 
what he could see of this town, of 
Piety, and remembered that the 
sheriff's office and the jail were lo- 
cated next to the bank, in the Keller 
Block, across the street from the 
brightly illuminated Bearcat Sa- 
loon. In the darkness of night, the 
rest of the town could be seen only 
as a scattering of lights, spread out 
around the main street. 

A rich town, this, full of respec- 
tability and law, boasting two fine 
churches and the tightest jail this 
far west of the New Mexico line. 
Its leading citizens were made up 
mostly of mine owners, wealthy 
ranchers who could afford a town 
house, and men of business. Some 
very fine homes stood back there 
among the scattered lights. A fine, 
civilized town, this Piety, and a 
nice place in which to bring up your 
children. On Sunday mornings you 
could walk sedately to church, lis- 
ten to the song of the crissal thrasher 
in the blazing Arizona sun, and de- 
tect from their thoughtful rectitude, 
those of the leading male citizens 
who had lost last night at the Bear- 
cat’s poker tables. 

Devlin, who preferred red meat to 
vegetables, didn’t care much for the 
place, personally. However, being 
broad-minded, he could concede that 
it had its good points, for those who 


liked security and a settled way of 
living. 

“You'll learn to wear dresses here, 
an’ go to school, an’ grow up into a 
lady, Shamrock,” he murmured en- 
couragingly. 

Shamrock nodded, keeping her 
thoughts to herself. 

The door of the big white house 
swung open, and a woman came out, 
gazing about her. She was beauti- 
ful, blonde and statuesque, like a 
Briinnehilde, and the dim light was 
kind to her, making her more so. 
She had thrown on a long cape of 
sapphire-blue velvet against the cool 
night air, and the color set off her 
mass of gold hair to advantage. 

“Who knocked?” she demanded 
of the night. Her voice was a rich 
contralto, a little on the husky side. 
“Speak up and show yourself, who- 
ever you are—or I'll come looking 
for you with a shotgun!” á i 

Devlin grinned. “Tie up your 
wolf, Bonny! he drawled, and 
stepped out of the shadow of the 
column. 

At the sound of the deep voice, 
and the sight of the tall, somber- 
“garbed figure of the notorious gun 
fighter, the blond Brünnehilde op- 
ened her fine blue eyes wide. She 
opened her mouth, too, in a dazzling 
smile full of charm and welcome. 

“Well, copper my bet if it isn’t 
the Pr—” she began, and cut her- 
self off quickly to sweep a look along 
the lighted street. “Come on in,” 
she murmured. “Are they crowd- 
ing your trail?” 

“Not this time, Bonny,” answered 
Devlin. “It’s somethin’ else, but 
just as urgent. C’mon, Shamrock.” 

They went inside, and a man 
standing silent in the darkness across 
the way stared long at the closed 
door before cutting off fast up the 
street toward the Keller Block and 
the sheriff's office. ; 
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CHAPTER II 
THE VOICE OF PIETY 


ONNY, this is Shamrock O’Ter- 

ran.” Devlin went through the 
introduction gravely, inwardly 
amused. “Shamrock, this is Bonny 
Belle Blue—Miss Blue, I mean.” 

They stood in Bonny Belle’s draw- 
ing room, a chamber of almost bar- 
baric magniffcence. Bonny Belle 
didn’t blink an eyelash as she took 
the hand of the small, bedraggled 
urchin. 

Vou'll be wanting to rest, Sham- 
rock,” she said kindly, as if she were 
playing hostess to the daughter of 
a potentate. “I'll show you your 
room. Of course, you both must 
stay the night.” 

When she came downstairs alone, 
Bonny fixed Devlin with a search- 
ing eye. I've seen and heard tell 
of you turning up with some queer 
junkets, she allowed, “but tell me, 
Devlin, where did you find that?” 

Devlin, who had discovered and 
explored her wine cabinet, poured 
two brandies and handed her one. 
“Like the kid?” he parried. 

“Er... . yeah, I guess so.” 
Bonnie Belle drank. “Of course, I 
can’t tell much about her until she’s 
had a bath and gets into some decent 
rags.” 

“I meant to get her some clothes 
somewhere along the way,” Devlin 
nodded, “but I was in a hurry, an’ 


=- hum . the country was 
a little hot. Tl tell you about 
Shamrock—” 


He did, and waited. Bonny Belle 
Blue, no fool, eyed him keenly. Once 
she had owned and operated one of 
the best and most profitable gam- 
bling palaces in Tombstone, and had 
learned a lot about men. She was 
still young enough to look youth- 
ful, and in suitable environment she 
could be the grand lady. 


It was because she wanted to be 
a lady that she had sold out, re- 
tired, and come to Piety, where she 
lived in quiet and genteel isolation 
in this big house in the hope of re- 
ceiving in it as friends the best 
people of Piety. So far, the best 
people hadn’t called on her, and 
sometimes she thought her isolation 
was altogether too completely quiet 
and genteel. 

“Why did you bring her here, 
Devlin?” she queried, and kept her 
blue eyes innocent as if she hadn’t 
already guessed. 

Let's see, now— Devlin twirled 
his glass, gazing at it. Did I ever 
do you a favor, Bonny?” 

“You did, more’n once,” she re- 
plied warily. “What d’you want?” 

Devlin put down the glass and 
met her straight gaze. “I want you 
to take Shamrock off my hands,” he 
said bluntly. “I want you to bring 
her up decent. She’s got good blood 
in her, Bonny. Wild, yes, I grant 
that. Wild as a hawk, like her fa- 
ther. The captain was no angel, 
but he was by way of bein’ a gentle- 
man. It ll be a tough job, but I 
know of nobody better able to han- 
dle it than you, Bonny, an’ that’s 
why I brought her to you.” 

Bonny Belle wrinkled her nose at 
him. “Don’t try to sweet-talk me 
now, you big blackguard!” she coun- 
tered. “Allright, l'Il do it. At that, 
she'll be company, and this house 
won't seem so ungodly empty. Yes, 
I'll make her into a lady, if it kills 
the both of us!” 

“Bueno!” sighed Devlin, and a 
vast relief and a sense of recaptured 
freedom brought a smile to his hard 
mouth that was real and rare. 
“Thanks, Bonny. Knew I could de- 


pend on you. Uh—here’s some 
cash that belongs to the kid. The 
captain left it with me.” He 


stripped off his money belt and 
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tossed it on the table. It was fat 
and heavy. He had done well in 
that gambling palace in Candelaria. 
“You can bank it for her, an’ use 
it for— Hello, Shamrock. Thought 
you'd gone to bed.” 

Shamrock, in a lace nightgown 
and a satin robe several sizes too big 
for her, and bathed to a pink and 
unfamiliar glow, went to the mam- 
moth brass lamp and lowered its 
flame. 

“Men outside, watching the 
house!” she said briefly. “Some- 
body must have seen us, and got 
word, to the sheriff. Wait'll I get 
my pants on, Devlin, before you gun 
it out of here!” 

She turned and darted up the 
stairs, her bare feet pattering. Dev- 
lin whirled swiftly. 

“Go up an’ head her off, Bonny 
he growled. She's gone for her 
gun. It’s a matter o' habit with her, 
when trouble breaks. I'm goin’. 
Good luck, Bonny.” 

“Good luck y’self,” returned 
Bonny, and jerked down a window 
shade. “You need it more’n I do!” 

She heard his grim laugh as he 
stalked out. “Wrong, Bonny. I 
know what I'm up against. You 
don*t—yet! Adios!“ 

She ‘stood listening after he left 
the room, knowing better than to 
follow him into the hallway. No 
sound reached her of any door open- 
ing and closing, but suddenly voices 
rang out in the street, half in chal- 
lenge, half in doubt. A roar of ex- 
ploding cartridges shattered the 
quiet night, then yells and the sounds 
of men scrambling over the iron 
fence. 

Devlin’s laugh came again, fainter 
but still harsh, and then the 
rhythmic beat of a running horse, 
fading off into the night. 

Bonny Belle remembered Sham- 
rock, then, and ran up the stairs. 


? 


She met her coming down, the lace 
nightgown stuffed into her grimed 
and tattered canvas pants, a gun 
in her hand that looked too big for 
her to handle. And the unreadable 
eyes of Shamrock O’Terran were 
now blazing with wrath. 

“He double-crossed me!” She 
fought to get past Bonny. He's gone 
off and left me! Hell, I don’t want 


to bẹ a lady!” 


HEY talked about her behind 

her back, and as time went on 
their whispered suspicions turned to 
irritation because she did nothing 
definite to justify their doubts. The 
folks of Piety felt that she was spite- 
fully cheating them of their rights, 
and they watched her all the closer. 
The big white house became a won- 
der box, suspected of holding all 
sorts of wicked possibilities. For 
five years the town watched, with 
hope and a ready condemnation, not 
quite knowing what it was that they 
expected to happen, but very sure 
that it would have its start in Sham- 
rock O’Terran. 

She was a strange girl, vivid and 
exotic as a Spanish shawl, but she 
had built around her a wall of re- 
moteness and quiet reserve, in the 
way that a dangerous prisoner might 
learn to hold his boiling instinets 
in leash while he waited for the 
gates to open. When she walked 
abroad, with her free and springy 
step, all eyes followed her. The 
town folks knew, in their vague way, 
that here was something wild and 
elemental, something beyond their 
ken. The women resented her star- 
tling beauty. The men talked be- 
hind their hands, and entertained 
certain private speculations. 

They had seen her grow from an 
untamed urchin into a disturbing 
creature of hidden fire. They knew 
her background. But they knew not 
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a thing of what she thought, { 
though sometimes they felt 
flayed and mocked by a 
single glance of her dark, 
scornful eyes. Clothes could not 
hide the firm and supple lines of 
her lithe young body, and oftentimes 
when the wind blew in from the 
desert, she stood as if listening to 
some wild song. At such times her 
color was high and her eyes glowed, 
and the look she would give to seek- 
ing townsmen’s eyes would be 
wicked with veiled scorn. 

She usually slowed her step when 
passing the Keller Block, at the end 
where the Keller Bank adjoined the 
sheriff's office. There was a picture 
of Preacher Devlin pasted up out- 
side the sheriffs office, embellished 
with bold black print and a flatter- 
ing cash offer. Piety had not for- 
gotten the night of the notorious 


Devlin reached 
Piety just in time 
to pull Shamrock 
out of a gun fracas 
that was blowing 
the lid off the town. 


gun master’s visit and bullet-stud- 
ded departure. 

Young Mansell Keller often made 
it a point to be standing in the door 
of the bank when she passed, and 
he bowed to her whenever he felt 
sure that nobody was likely to see 
him. The only son of the town’s 
most -prominent citizen had to be 
careful and discreet about whom he 
was seen bowing to. 

Bonny Belle, with time hanging 
heavy on her hands, had formed the 
habit of noticing trifles. Even in 
five years she had made no head- 
way with the best people. 

“Er d' you like him, Sham- 
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rock?” she asked, meaning young 
Mansell. ` 

He's a hound,“ answered Sham- 
rock with a faraway look, meaning 
Devlin. A big ornery hound, and 
if I ever get my hands on him III 
tell him so! But there isn’t much 
chance I ever will. Yes, sure I 
like him. Why shouldn't I?” 

That, it seemed to Bonny Belle, 
was a queer way to put it. She 
hadn’t noticed anything particularly 
houndish or ornery about young 
Mansell Keller. Handsome young 
cockerel, kind of, if you happened to 
admire a neat mustache and slick 
hair, but not the type she would 
have expected Shamrock to care 
for. 


HAT night, Bonny Belle lay 

awake thinking. She was doing 
a lot of wakeful thinking these 
nights, and didn’t sleep well any 
more. Her heart bothered her. Kept 
jumping and palpitating, and she 
kept having the crazy desire to get 
up and run around the town, or 
scream—anything for action. So 
Shamrock was having sweet dreams 


about that young Keller, hm? $ 


“Leave it to her to aim high,” 
thought Bonny Belle. “But I 
wouldn’t have thought—oh, well. If 
that’s what she wants, fine. It’d 
make her a lady, all right, marry- 
ing him. The town would sure bow 
and scrape to her then!” 

Make her a lady. She had prom- 
ised Devlin to do that. So far, she 
didn’t actually know if she was suc- 
ceeding or not. Certainly the town 
hadn't accepted her as one, and 
never would, unless—h’m. That 
young Keller. Bonny thought of her 
own old dreams, and sighed. She'd 
failed for herself, but maybe she 
could do better for Shamrock, if she 
tried hard enough. 

She went next day to old Dr. Pen- 


nyfeather, and what she learned 
from him decided her on the neces- 
sity for making prompt plans for the 
future of her ward. 

Dr. Pennyfeather, who was some- 
thing of an institution in Piety, 
cupped a hand to his good ear and 
listened to the recital of Bonny’s 
symptoms. 

“Very bad, very bad,” he mum- 
bled, and fished out his stethoscope. 

“Very bad, Miss . . ah 
Blue.“ He had never approv ed of 
her, and a look of bleak triumph in 
his nearsighted eyes said that the 
wages of sin is death and very rightly 
so. “I can give you something that 
will depress the action of your heart 
and help you to sleep, but I can't 
do anything more. 

“Sleeping pills, hèm?” Bonny drew 
her fine brows together. I've never 
had to take those things in my life. 
Can’t you cure me?” 

The old medico took that as an 
affront, and eyed her coldly. When 
any heart is in the condition yours 


is in, Miss . ah Blue,“ he 
said disapprovingly, “no ‘doctor can 
cure it!” 


He was very postive about it, and 
Bonny thought him an opinionated 
old cuss, but she took the little white 
tablets he gave her, paid her bill, 
and went back home with the cer- 
tain knowledge in her mind that 
she’d never live to see next summer. 


ONNY began her campaign with 
a victory. Now that her rest- 
less spirit had something definite 
to grapple with, even the thought 
of a short vista of life ahead failed 
to conquer her. She went into bat- 
tle with fifty thousand dollars and 
her most dazzling smile, and stormed 
the private sanctum of Mansell J. 
Keller, Sr. 
Mansell J. Keller—known respect- 
fully in and around Piety as the 
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Senior—received Bonny with purely 
professional courtesy. He was presi- 
dent of the bank, owned the Keller 
Block and a row of store buildings, 
and had recently acquired one of 
the largest cattle ranches in the 
Sulphur Spring Valley range. A big 
man. An important man. It was 
said he would probably run for ter- 
ritorial governor some day. He 
looked and acted like a great man 
who fully realized his own impor- 
tance. 

“I need advice on how to invest 
my money,” explained Bonny, and 
gave him to understand that she 
was just a foolishly helpless woman 
coming to a tower of male omnipo- 
tence and wisdom for aid. 

The Senior thawed, and eyed her 
with a new interest that was per- 
sonal as well as professional. Bonny 
congratulated herself. Give a man 
—any man—enough bait of the right 
kind, and he quit being a frozen 
fish and became human.. After the 
Senior learned the size of the sum 
she wished to invest, his courtesy 
and kindness increased. He . sug- 
gested a very interesting proposition, 
and Bonny snapped it up. 

“Itll all be Shamrock’s some 
day,” she mentioned as she prepared 
to leave his bank office. “I’ve made 
my will and filed it with a Tomb- 
stone lawyer. Everything goes to 
Shamrock when I die. Perhaps I 
should bring her over to see you, 
sò you can explain everything to 
her, h’m?” 

“By all means,” agreed the Senior 
warmly. “But let us make k 
ahem. . . a little social celebration 
of the occasion. Suppose we make 
it dinner at my house? Say—to- 
night? Thank you. My son and 
J will call for you both at seven.” 

As easy as that. Bonny told 
Shamrock about it. “I’m a banker!“ 
she announced, striking a queenly 


pose. “A partner in the Keller bank! 
And tonight we are dinner guests 
T = Kellers. How d’you like that, 
eh? 

Shamrock didn't say. She looked 
thoughtful, and asked if Bonny had 
anything else to show for her money. 

Yes, Bonny had a receipt. She 
showed it to Shamrock. “Of course, 
it'll take time for the partnership 
papers to be made out,“ she ex- 
plained. “A month or more, he said. 
But de receipt tells what the 
money's for, and how much. I bet- 
ter lock it in the safe.” She'd had 
a small secret strong box built into 
the wall of her house. 

The dinner was a big success, 
Bonny thought. She wore her sap- 
phire-blue velvet cloak and was gal- 
lantly complimented by the Senior. 
Moreover, young Mansell paid a lot 
of attention to Shamrock. After- 
ward, it occurred to Bonny that 
Shamrock had been in one of her 
strange, quiet spells all through the 
dinner. But she supposed that was 
natural. Maybe Shamrock was ac- 
tually getting a little shy. Well, it 
was high time. She’d never evinced 


any shyness about anything before. 


Other little social occasions fol- 
lowed. Piety sat up and took no- 
tice. But the king and the crown 
prince could do no wrong. If they 
had decided to accept at last the 
occupants of the big white house, 
then it was probably all right. 

“Well, we're ridin’ high at last!“ 
Bonny exulted to Shamrock. 
They've finally figured we won't 
bite em, and they're taking us in. 
Y’know, it’s a funny thing, but I 
sleep pretty good now, even. when 
I don’t take the doc’s pills.” 

The Senior had a different version 
of the matter, when he spoke of it 
to his son in a very man-to-man 
private talk. It's like this, he ex- 
plained to Mansell. I've spread out 
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considerably this last year, and I 
found it necessary to er.. 
borrow from cash deposits in the 
bank.” 

“That so?” Mansell, stretched 
out in a chair, was admiring his new 
riding boots. His father had made 
him manager of the new Keller 
ranch, and he dressed the part. 
“That’s a felony or crime or some- 
thing, isn’t it?” 

The Senior winced slightly, and 
lighted one of his specially imported 
Havanas. “Well. ..er.. . yes, 
in a way. And the bank examiners 
are due soon. However, I've made 
up the shortage. Our friend, the 
very estimable Miss Blue, gave me 
fifty thousand dollars for a partner- 
ship in the bank. In cash.” 

Mansell looked up from his shin- 
ing boots. “You sold her a part- 
nership? But—” 

“Of course not.” The Senior made 
an impatient gesture. “I merely 
gave her a receipt for the money.” 
He stared at his son. “But I want 
to keep that money. I've got to, 
or the bank will go under and PI 
be investigated! Yes, it’s as bad as 
that, but don’t look so scared! How 
are you getting along with that 
girl?” 

“We-ell—” Mansell forgot his 
scare, and stroked his trim mustache. 
“I think I’m making out all right. 
She doesn’t say much, but 

“Well, hurry it along,” snapped 
his father. “After you marry her, 
the rest will be simple.” 

“Simple? But it’s not her money.” 

“It will be soon, averred the 
Senior. “Tve found out that Bonny 
Belle has heart trouble, and can’t 
live long. Never mind how I found 
out., It's true. And, as you know, 
she’s leaving everything to Sham- 
rock. So marry the girl—and be 
quick about it.” 

“Oh, I intend to, don’t worty.” 

WS—2E 


Mansell smirked at himself in a mir- 
ror. She's pretty lucky, getting 
into our family, considering what 
she came from, eh?” 


CHAPTER II 
MURDER IS SO SIMPLE 


We Mansell proposed to her, 
Shamrock O’Terran kept her 
hands locked behind her to keep 
from hitting him for the smug and 
cocksure way he did it. 

They stood in the iron-fenced 
grounds of the big white house. In- 
side, Bonny was playing the piano 
and singing to herself. Shamrock 
gazed at the lighted windows, listen- 
ing. Bonny was happy these days. 
She was blossoming out all over 
again, and more beautiful than ever. 
Men bowed respectfully to her on 
the street now, and women ex- 
changed politely pleasant greetings 
with her. She was becoming ac- 
cepted by the best people, and 
glorying in it. 

It would be a shame to spoil all 
that for her, Shamrock decided. It 
would be a shame not to help lift 
her up to the pinnacle of her ambi- 
tion before she died. Shamrock 
knew about old Dr. Pennyfeather’s 
verdict. Just a few months— 

Shamrock looked critically at 
Mansell, at his dashing range garb, 
his face and his neat mustache. Just a 
few months. Well, maybe she could 
stand it that long. 

“Yes,” she said matter-of-factly, 
“TIl marry you. 

That same night, she wrote a let- 
ter, and addressed it to a fictitious 
name Devlin had once given Bonny 
and sent it m care of an obscure 
cantina in Sauceda, a hundred miles 
away below the border. Devlin had 
mentioned the place as being one of 
his hang-outs when in that locality. 
It was a short letter. Hardly a let- 
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ter, but more in the nature of a 
social invitation, with ironic under- 
currents. It ran: 


Miss Shamrock O'Teiran 
cordially requests the pleasure of 
Preacher Devlin’s attendance 
at her wedding to 
Mr. Mansell J. Keller, Jr., 
one month from this date. 


She sealed it and stamped it, and 


held it in her hand, staring at it. 
“The big ornery hound!” she mut- 
tered, and took it out to the post 
office. 
The day of the wedding was so 
bright and sunny, it irritated Sham- 
rock. It was to be a church wed- 
ding, and she scowled at herself in 
the mirror, in her bridal dress. Darn 
such frippery. She felt like putting 
on her old canvas pants, and march- 
ing to church in them, just to see 
the shocked faces. 


OWNSTAIRS, in the magnifi- 

cent drawing room, the Senior 
smiled at a resplendent Bonny and 
suggested a toast to the occasion. 
Bonny waved toward the wine cab- 
inet and invited him to choose the 
poison. The Senior made expert 
choice, bringing out a decanter of 
old sherry. 

“T notice a small box in there, 
with a few white tablets in it,” he 
murmured, filling two glasses. What 
are they, may I ask?” 


“Oh, them.” Bonny dismissed 
them with a shrug. “Just sleeping 
pills that the doc . er 


Dr. Pennyfeather gave me. I for- 
got about them. Haven't been us- 
ing them lately.” 

“Aren’t such things dangerous?” 
queried the Senior casually. 

“Dangerous? Well, not unless 
anybody was fool enough to swallow 
more than one,” answered Bonny. 
She was watching the clock and 


every night, in a glass of wine. 


waiting for Shamrock to come down. 
“Two or three would kill you dead, 
the doctor said. I used to take one 
No 
taste to em, that way. Scuse me 
a minute. I’m going to see what's 
keeping Shamrock.” 

After she left, the Senior swung 
his eyes back toward the wine cab- 
inet. He finished filling the glasses, 
and carried the decanter back. The 
little round box, lying open, was 
close to his hand, and he stared at 
it. Two or three would kill, she 
had said. There were four in the 
box. In a glass of wine—no taste 
to them that way. Maybe that old 
fool of a doctor was wrong in his 
verdict. Maybe Bonny would live 
a long time yet. Such things did 
happen, often. And if she lived— 
Better to make sure. 

Two or three would kill—two or 
three would kill. ‘Tasteless in wine. 
Four in the box. She'd forgotten 
about them. Didn't use them any 
more. Heart trouble. Excitement 
of the wedding. Nobody would won- 
der, nobody would ask questions. 
Fifty thousand dollars, in cash, and 
this house, and everything in it. 
Everything willed to that girl, and 
she was marrying Mansell today. 

The Senior looked at his hand, 
picking up the four little white 
tablets, and felt pride in the fact 
that it was perfectly steady. Things 
were simple, when you were clever 
and cool enough to snatch at oppor- 
tunity when it came. He dropped: 
the four little pellets in Bonny’s 
glass, watched them dissolve, and 
stirred the wine with his forefinger. 

He had his own glass in his hand 
when Bonny came back. “She'll be 
right down,” said Bonny, and picked 
up her glass. ‘“Well—here’s long 
life to the bride and groom!” 

“Long life, echoed the Senior, 
and again took pride in the fact 
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that he could sip his wine without 
hurry or a tremble. 

Watching Bonny drain her glass, 
he thought, “Murder is so simple.” 


ALF on hour later the wedding 

ceremony was drawing to a dig- 
nified close. ““—pronounce you man 
and wife,“ concluded the solemn 
voice, and Shamrock felt that he 
might have been a little more cheer- 
ful about it. The occasion was sad 
enough, as far as she was concerned, 
without outside help. Maybe the 
reverend was feeling sorry for this 
dressed-up dummy beside her. Some 
women were crying behind her. 
Probably the mothers of eligible 
daughters, who also felt sad about 
it. Mansell had the reputation of 
being a ladies’ man. 

A sudden stir of commotion broke 
out, and Shamrock turned to see 
what was wrong. She saw a small 
crowd gathered about somebody, 
and then she saw that the somebody 
was Bonny. Bonny sat with her 
head bowed. She was slumped, she 
who always sat so jauntily erect with 
her golden head high, and Dr. Pen- 
nyfeather was bending over her, 
mumbling and shaking his bald 
head. 

As Shamrock pushed through the 
group, the old medico quavered, 
“Tm afraid she’s gone. All the ex- 
citement was too much for her. Her 
heart was in very bad condition.” 

The Senor, hovering near, clucked 
his tongue in distress. “What a pity, 
what a very great pity! Are you 
sure, doctor?” 

Outside, a red-headed stranger 
tied his played-out horse to the Bear- 
cat hitch rack, and ran a consider- 
ing eye over the array of saddled 
mounts along the street. He had 
taken note of activity around the 
church as he rode in. 

“TIl pick me a good un this time,” 


he murmured to himself, and hitched 
his gun-slung belts. ‘“‘Nothin’ like 
a weddin’ or a funeral to bring out 
the best in horseflesh.” 

He was ragged and travel-stained, 
with the sharp-edged look of a man 
who- has missed meals and sleep. 
Tall, big-boned, he moved with de- 
ceptive indolence across the street 
and along the boardwalk. He studied 
his surroundings with hard care as 
he approached the church. The best 
horses were tied there, and he had 
already decided on a dun with a 
good head and fast lines. As he 
came abreast of the sheriff's office, 
he scanned from habit the wanted 
bills posted up outside. His own 
picture looked out at him from one 
of them, with his name below, Red 
Rogate. 

“Well, now, they sure do print a 
mess o' those things, he thought, 
and grinned. His eyes, bright blue 
against the burned brown of his skin, 
did not harden, but went brighter 
and more reckless. Red Rogate was 
too uncivilized, and looked it, to 
nurse any long and bitter grudge 
against the narrow course of or- 
ganized justice. He took a broad 
and tolerant view of such things. 

He approached the horse he had 
picked out. Everybody was inside 
the church. His hand was almost 
on the dun’s bridle when people be- 
gan pouring out of the building, and 
he walked on with a sigh of regret. 
He halted farther on, and lounged 
unobtrusively in a doorway with his 
dusty sombrero tipped well over his 


face. The folks coming out of the 
church looked very solemn. They 
were carrying out a woman. Well, 


now, it did beat all, the way some 
womenfolks got all stirred up at 
weddings. He'd have to wait until 
the street cleared again, or at least 
until the women got off it. Couldn't 
grab a horse and shoot your way out 
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of town, with a bunch of women 
around. One of them might get 
hurt. That sure was a beautiful 
girl, the bride. 


They carried Bonny into her big 


white house, and Shamrock had 


them put her in the gilt and ivory 


bed. Bonny, after paying a hand- 
some price for that splendid bed, had 
never slept in it. It was just too 
grand, she had said, and she’d never 
quite got up the courage to rumple 
those gleaming silk coverlets and pil- 
lows. Well, she’d sleep in it at last 
and it wasn’t a bit too good for her, 
Shamrock vowed. 

After the others left the room, 
Shamrock stood looking down at 
Bonny’s white face for a long time. 
She patted Bonny’s hand, and 
smoothed back the golden hair. 

“Good-by, Bonny,” she whispered. 
1. . I hope it didn’t hurt.” 

Cornelius Winterfield came up 
softly into the room, his hat in his 
hand. He was senior partner of the 
Winterfield & Abbot Funeral Par- 
lor. A wizened little man with dart- 
ing round eyes, he knew his busi- 
ness well enough to make a good 
living at it. He coughed, bobbed his 
head to Shamrock, and cast a pro- 
fessional eye at the still figure on 
the bed. 

“You will be wishing to make ar- 
rangements for the burial,” he in- 
toned smoothly. Now, I have some 
very fine caskets. Solid silver fit- 
tings—” 

“Yes, yes, of course. The burial.” 
Shamrock waved him away. “Please 
attend to it. I leave everything in 
your hands.” : 

Winterfield bobbed his head 
again, backing out. “Thank you. I 
shall arrange to have the body re- 
moved to my premises this after- 
noon. And please permit me to offer 
‘my deepest sympathy.” 

Alone again, Shamrock went to 


her own room. She ripped off her 
bridal dress and kicked it into the 
fireplace. She took her old canvas 
pants and flannel shirt out of her 
closet, and put them on. When she 
had worn them last the pants had 
been rolled up at the cuffs. They 
fit her well enough when she let them 
out. She took her gun belt and 
buckled it on, and slapped her right 
hand against the gun in its worn 
old holster. Then she went down- 
stairs. 


HE house was full of people. 

Most of them had never set foot 
inside the place before, and they 
were prying politely about, examin- 
ing things and whispering. One 
woman had opened the wine cabinet 
and was peering in at the rich assort- 
ment of bottles, shaking her head 
and clucking her tongue. Two 
others were fingering Bonny’s sap- 
phire-blue velvet cloak, smiling pity- . 
ingly at its flamboyant gorgeousness. 
The Senior drifted about, sizing up 
the furnishings, an estimating look 
in his eyes, while Mansell looked 
bored and impatient. 

Shamrock descended upon them 
quietly. Her eyes took on a blaze. 
The smug, prying rabble! 

Mansell was the first to catch 
sight of her. He shot to his feet, 
mouth open and eyes wide, staring 
at her disreputable garb. 

“Say, what the—” he choked. 
“For Heaven’s sake, have you lost 
your senses?” 

“No,” said Shamrock. “No, I've 
had 'em all the time, and I've still 
got em. She spoke slowly, bit- 
ingly, and the fiery contempt in her 
eyes brought a shocked hush. “Get 
out of here—all of you—pronto!” 

Mansell gasped. He advanced on 
her. “You're mad!” he flung angrily 
at her. “Pull yourself together. 
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Have you forgotten that you're my 
wife?” 


“No, but I’m sure going to!” she 
retorted. She surveyed him from 
head to feet with her blazing eyes. 
“Why, you smug counterfeit, I 
wouldn’t willingly have your lily- 
white hide for my saddle blanket! 
I'm free—free again, you hear? A 
free O’Terran! I’m no tabby house 
cat, and never will be!” She slapped 
her holster. “Get out!” 

The women made for the front 
door in a rush, squealing and gab- 
bling. The men followed after them, 
trying to hold on to their dignity. 
Shamrock picked up somebody’s 
abandoned hat and flung it after 
them. It hit the Senior. He turned, 
and the narrow stare he sent back 
at her was murderous. 

Near the church Red Rogate 
strolled past the dun again, and 
swore softly. Those durn women. 
He wished they'd keep off the street 
and stay put, instead of running in 
and out like this. Some sort of ex- 
citement was going on down there 
at that big white house. 

“Where there’s women, there’s 
trouble,” he thought. “Never fails, 
an’ a poor but honest outlaw just 
don’t stand a chance. But I got to 
get me a fresh horse, regardless.“ 

Shamrock went and closed the 
wine cabinet.. She noticed the little 
empty box, and it passed through 
her mind that there had been four 
pills in it that same morning. But 
she paid it small attention. When 
she came out of the house, people 
were scattered about in the street, 
staring at her, and the Senior and 
Mansell stood at the gate. 

The Senior came stalking toward 
her, his thin lips stretched white 
with fury. “By Satan, my girl, you 
need taming!” he grated, and reached 
to thrust her back into the house 
before him. 


HAMROCK drew her gun with 

a single swift stroke of her right 

hand. “Stand off!“ she commanded 

briefly. “Don’t you know you can’t 
tame an O' Terran?“ 

He snatched at the gun. It went 
off with a roar, promptly, and he 
lurched back, clasping a wrist that 
ran red. “You . . . you little wild 
cat!” 

Shamrock laughed in the Senior’ s 
face, and cocked the gun- again. 
“Sure, that’s what I am—a wild-cat 
O’Terran—and I wouldn’t be any- 
thing else!” She swept the gaping 
crowd with her cutting contempt. 
“There’s nothing left here to hold 
me—and I’m on my way! Oh, I've 
known all about your whispering 
and your nudging. You’ve been 
waiting and watching for me to 
make a slip. Well, here it is—and, 
by Satan’s boots, I'll make it a good 
one!“ 

She slammed a shot at the Keller 
Bank. Its windows crashed, and a 
bunch of tied horses outside snapped 
their bridles in fright and took off 
along the street, spooking others. 
Her next bullet whanged off an iron 
hitching post and buzzed over the 
heads of the crowd. Men and 
women dived in every direction. 
dodging runaway horses and another 
careless bullet. 

The vast bulk of Sheriff Blount 
came in sight, heaving and blowing. 
He was honest enough, when his 
duty didn’t conflict with the Senior’s 
wishes. His scandalized eyes sought 
the Senior now, looking for orders. 
The Senior, backing with his son 
across the street, shouted them. 


“Take her, Blount, she's gone 
crazy! Zeigler! Where are you, 
Zeigler?” 


Jupe Zeigler, on the bank pay roll 
as guard, acted also as the Senior’s 
private bodyguard. He came out of 
the bank, running. A taciturn and 
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secretive sort of man, unsmiling, he 
had a creepy quality about him that 
made most people shun him. He 
followed the charging sheriff, and 
both made straight for the girl with 
the smoking gun. She was reload- 
ing, after pitching three more shots 
that cost three more windows and 


caused several buckboard teams to 


hit for home in a dust-raising bolt. 

Somebody else let loose a shot, 
and Shamrock looked up from her 
loading. She was enjoying herself, 
shooting up this town, but if some- 
body craved to turn it into some- 
thing more than a frolic, well, she 
was ready to accommodate him. 
Her color was high, and her eyes 
sparkled, and she had the look of a 
wild bird that has just broken out 
of its cage. 

She saw a red-headed savage of a 
man she'd never seen before, stand- 
ing in the dust of the street. Not a 
Piety man. No, decidedly not a 
Piety man. He stood out like a 
scarred lance among umbrellas, and 
even his grin looked violent. He 
called to her, “I don’t know what 
the party’s about, you untamed wild 
cat, but I’m all for you!” 

His shot had lifted the sheriff's 
hat. The officer ducked and grabbed 
it up, fumbling for his gun. Zeigler 
spun around in his running, and 
crouched, his right hand streaking 
under his coat to his shoulder hol- 
ster. Hé halted the motion when he 
saw the redhead’s gun, but two more 
men coming out of the bank behind 
the redhead- stabbed for their hol- 
sters, and Shamrock began shoot- 
ing again. 

And Preacher Devlin, entering the 
town at that moment in response to 
a month-old wedding invitation, 
pulled his big black up short and 
blinked twice in surprise as he re- 
garded the chaotic scene. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” he mut- 


tered. “What the hell kind o' wed- 
din’ is this?” 


CHAPTER IV 
TALONS OF THE UNTAMED 


HE redhead held his gun up, 

ready to chop down, and met 
Zeigler's stare. “Make your bet, 
feller, or pitch in!“ he invited. 

One of the two men coming out 
of the bank ducked back at the crack 
of Shamrock’s gun, dragging a 
wounded leg. The other jumped 
back with him, and reappeared at 
the shattered window with a rifle. 
A Bearcat bouncer burst out 
through the batwing doors with a 
shotgun. 

Devlin put heels to his horse and 
swooped down on Shamrock from 
behind. She heard the swift clat- 
ter of hoofs, and whirled, but he 
came too fast. He leaned out of 
the saddle, grabbed a handful of 
her shirt, and slung her up behind 
him as if picking up a spare blan- 


ket on the run. 


“Devlin!” She pounded his broad 
back. Devlin, you hound—you 
ornery big hound—you did come!” 
In pure wild joy, she let out the 
squall of a roistering cowboy. 

“You damn young hellion, I 
might've known you'd never make 
a lady!“ Devlin growled, and reined 
the black around in a tight turn. - 
“Now I s’pose I’ve got to get vou 
out o' here.” 

Shamrock pounded his back again. 
“Wait, Devlin, wait! We've got to 
give my friend a hand!” 

“Uh? Who is he?” 

“Durned if I know. That red- 
head yonder. He's got the whole 
town on his neck!” 

Devlin hauled in the black. He 
took a look at the redhead, figured 
he might be worth the trouble, and 
flipped out a gun. “Hey, you—fork 
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yself a horse an' get rollin’! he 
called, and thumbed two shots. 

The Bearcat bouncer looked sick 
as he dropped his shotgun and re- 
treated on uncertain feet into the sa- 
loon. The rifleman in the bank got 
off one wild shot and quit. Devlin 
whipped his third bullet between 
Zeigler’s feet. “Run or dance, hom- 
bre!” 

Zeigler did neither. He was a 
gunman, and had his pride. He 
looked fully at Devlin, and spread 
his hands in resigned acknowledg- 
ment. “Guess I'll walk—Preacher,” 
he murmured, and strolled without 
haste back to the bank. 

The sheriff stood goggling at Dev- 
lin, until the gun master’s satanic 
eyes fell upon him with pale query. 
Then he gulped and followed Zeigler. 
The redhead sprinted to the church, 
and Devlin set the black to a can- 
ter out of town, with Shamrock 
clinging on behind. 

Devlin scowled as he rode, and 
wished heartily that he'd never come 
in answer to that damned wedding 
invitation. He had intended merely 
to ride through quickly, drop off the 
wedding gift he had brought for 
‘Shamrock, and get out again. The 
kid, he had figured, deserved that 
much consideration, seeing that she 
was settling down to be a married 
lady. 

“Tell me,“ he demanded, “what 
hell’s caper were you up to back 
there, shootin’ up the town? I 
thought this was your weddin’ day.” 

It was,” Shamrock agreed care- 
lessly, and laughed. “I was mar- 
ried this noon. I was just sort of 
annulling it when you rolled in.” 

The redhead came riding up fast 
behind them, on a dun horse, and 
fell into gait with them, listening. 
Shamrock scanned his face and eyes, 
exchanged a grin with him, and 
went on. “You see, Devlin, this 


wedding wasn’t my idea, exactly.” 

She explained more fully. “And 
so,” she finished, “after I shot my 
father-in-law—” 

“Huh?” Devlin twisted to look 
at her. “Kill him?” 

“No, I'm afraid not.” 


Devlin let that pass. Where's 
Bonny?“ 
“She died,” said Shamrock qui- 


etly. “She died in church during 
the wedding.” 

Devlin said nothing, but after a 
moment he took off his black som- 
brero and put it on again. “She 
was . uh. . a good scout,” 
he muttered gruffly, and fell silent 
again, and they rode that way until 
the redhead spoke up. 

“I reckon,” he remarked, “they’ve 
organized a posse, an' that might 
be it behind us. Quite a bunch. 
Looks like all the town an’ a bit 
more.” 

Devlin glanced briefly to the rear. 
“We'll make for the New Mexico 
line, he said curtly, and heeled the 
black. 


Te made camp in a hidden 
fold of the Guadalupe foothills as 
the sun went down, and Shamrock 
told the rest of her story. She sat 
on her heels, sipping scalding coffee 
from a tin mug. Thoroughly at 
ease, she gazed at the two men. 

They were a hard-looking pair. 
Devlin, with his strong, saturnine 
face and chilling gray eyes, had the 
look of a devil, entirely ruthless, and 
untroubled by scruples. The red- 
head looked as if he never should 
have come in out ofthe wilds. A 
reckless, violent pair. A pair of 
wild hawks. Her own kind of peo- 
ple. She understood them, and felt 
more comfortable with them, here in 
this hidden outlaw camp, than she 
ever had felt in Piety. 

Devlin broke a long silence. He 
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looked at the redhead. “You’re Red 
Rogate, an’ you’re on the dodge,” he 
stated. “I’ve seen the bills.” 

“Right,” nodded Red Rogate. 
“An’ you’re Devlin.” He had no 
need to add more to that. 

They gazed at each other study- 
ingly, each taking measure of the 
other. Both nodded slightly again, 
and brought their eyes to bear on 
Shamrock. She was their problem 
child. 

Red Rogate, squatting, rolled him- 
self a brown cigarette. “Uh... 
what d’you aim to do?” he queried. 


“Me?” Shamrock shrugged. 
“Why, if you two will help me get 
a horse’, I think Ill head for the 
California gold fields.” 

Red eyed her. Say, a girl can't 
go rompin’ off across country 
“This one could,” cut in Devlin 


a heller, an’ she’s another. 


An' would, if I let her. 
Her father was 
Don't 
let that pretty face fool you! 
Dammit,“ he added bleakly, I 
might've known you can't tame a 
wild hawk. They'll break out first 
chance, every time, an' raise blazes 
with the chickens!” 

Shamrock grinned at him with- 
out resentment. We're all three 
hawks, if it comes to that,” she re- 
torted. “And we can scream mighty 


dryly. 
She’s an O’Terran. 


If you keep me from gomg 
to California, then you'll just have 
to let me hang and rattle with you, 


loud! 


that’s all. Suits me. Where do we 


go from here?” 
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Devlin bit deeper into his un- 
lighted cigar. “D’you aim to go 
off an’ leave Bonny’s money?” he 
queried. 

“Do you think Fd go back to 
Piety to collect it?“ she countered. 
“T married that strutting dummy, 
put a crease in his father, shot up 
the town, and rode out with a pair 
of. .. hum. . . gentlemen of for- 
tune! No, I think I'll let it go!” 

Devlin gazed blandly up at the 
darkening sky. “That from an 
O’Terran,” he murmured, and shook 
his head. “The old stock runs to 
seed. You're not the O’Terran your 
father was, Shamrock. The captain 


“The whole town’s on the warpath 
an’ you want to go back there,” 
Devlin said dryly. “Well, Red, I 
reckon you better saddle up.” 


never would have run out on fifty 
thousand dollars!” 

Shamrock’s head came up. “Are 
you daring me to go back and try 
to get it?” 

“Well, I wouldn't put it that 
way,” returned Devlin. “After all, 
it’s your money. But I'd maybe 
lend you a hand to try an’ collect 
it, if you’re game.” 

“Done!” she announced. 

“Bueno!” drawled Devlin. “Red, 
you don’t have to get in on this if 
it looks too fast for you.” 

Red grinned faintly. “I’ve headed 
into trouble for less reason,” he re- 
marked mildly. Funny thing, I. 
was makin’ for the California gold 
fields, myself, when I hit Piety. But 
I’m not in such a hurry now. This 
looks all right to me. Count me in.” 
“Tf we collect it, proposed Sham- 
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rock, “we split it three ways. Is 
that agreed?” 

Both men shrugged. That was a 
matter for the future. Devlin 
thought of the sum, fifty thousand 
dollars. With that much money, he 
could settle Shamtock somewhere, 
maybe, and put the responsibility 
of her out of his life again. Get- 
ting her settled would be a problem 
in itself. It would be hard to corral 
her in one spot, and that husband 
of hers would always have a claim 
on her if he ever located her. But 
the first step was to get hold of the 
money that Bonny had willed to her. 

“You say Bonny got a receipt for 
that money from Keller?” Devlin 
asked. “Where did she put it?” 

“In her safe,” replied Shamrock. 
“She always carried the key of it 
on a thin chain around her neck, 
under her dress. I suppose it’s still 
there, if Winterfield hasn’t taken it 
off. He arranged to move Bonny 
over to his funeral parlor today.” 

“Hm-m-m.” Devlin rose from 
the fire and stamped it out. “That 
receipt might come handy. We'll 
pay a call at that funeral parlor first, 
anyway. Let’s saddle up!” 


REAKING into funeral parlors 

at night was not one of Devlin’s 
habits, but he had a trained gift for 
getting where he wanted to go, and 
the lock on the side window was 
flimsy. 

He slid the window open and 
eased his long frame over the low 
sill. Shamrock followed him inside, 
and then Red, who carefully closed 
the window again. They stood in 
quietness, listening. A crack of 
light, low against the floor, marked 
the location of the door of Winter- 
field’s office. Muffled voices carry- 
ing on a desultory conversation 
seeped through the crack under the 
door. 


The front windows were bare, and 
the only illumination in here came 
from the street, which was lighted 
in spots by the Bearcat Saloon and 
the big lantern that hung in front 
of the bank and the sheriffs office. 
Devlin sent his hard gaze seeking 
about the funeral parlor. 

Empty coffins stood on black 
skeletons of trestles, their lids 
propped open in somber invitation. 
Others, unfinished, were piled against 
a wall, the floor in front of them 
littered with shavings, fragments of 
black cloth, coffin plates, and a few 
seattered tools. Two other benches, 
with cold stone-slabbed tops and 
screened off from view of the front 
windows, held two long bundles, 
covered with white sheets. 

Devlin drew down the corners of 
his wide mouth. The place smelled 
of death, coffins, and sad finality. 
A‘ damnably dismal end, this, to a 
gay life. For himself, when he 
reached his own destination of death, 
he'd prefer to meet it out in the care- 
less solitude of the desert, and dis- 
pense with all this bleak formality. 
Bonny Belle would have liked that, 
too, but she had made the unfor- 
tunate error of dying in a town. 

Shamrock was tiptoeing toward 
the slab-topped benches behind the 
screen. Devlin watched her go. The 
girl had no nerves. Yet she had feel- 
ing, deep feeling. She had imbibed 
or inherited the philosophy of her 
father, the captain: Death was 
not to be feared or cursed as a cheat. 
You accepted it when it came, re- 
called the good times, and went out 
laughing into the adventure of the 
unknown. 

A chair scraped in the office, and 
the door opened suddenly, letting in 
a broad shaft of light. Winterfield 
appeared, talking over his shoulder 
as he entered. ° 

“No, Alfred,” he was saying, “I 
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don’t agreed with you. J think that 
old Injun died of booze, not cirrhosis 
of the liver. I know these Mescalero 
Apaches and their tulwpai parties. 
Old Blacksnake Billy was as bad as 
the rest, for all he called himself 
a Christian. Your eyes aren't what 
they used to be, you know, Alfred.” 

My eyes are as good as ever, I'll 
have you know!” snapped a testy 
voice, and old Dr. Pennyfeather 
came closely after him into the fu- 
neral parlor. “Booze—cirrhosis of 
the -liver—a natural result. Light 
a lamp and Tl prove—” He 
fetched up with a bump against the 


undertaker’s back. “Confound it, 
Cornelius, what did you stop so 
quick for?” 


ORNELIUS WINTERFIELD 

didn’t reply. His skinny head 
was thrust forward, and he was star- 
ing at a tall and motionless black 
apparition that returned his stare 
with a pair of chilly, glimmering 
gray eyes. The undertaker gulped 
and found part of his voice. 

“Woo—woo—who’s that?” 

“Spooks!” drawled Devlin. Take 
it easy, brother, we’re just payin’ a 
call on a friend. Shamrock, is that 
Bonny there?” 

No, answered Shamrock with 
distaste, replacing the shroud on the 
first long shape. “It’s a drunk-dead 
Injun in a blanket.” 

“Eh? What’ s that? Drunk, did 
you say?” flared the doctor, his pro- 
fessional indignation overcoming his 
shock. He had chaneed to catch 
that one word, and he peered mistily 
at Shamrock. “Young man, Pll 
have you know he died of cirrhosis 


of the liv er! The symptoms are as 
plain as— 
“Well, e he died of, he’s 


durn poor company for Bonny,” 
commented Shamrock, and went to 
the next slab. “This is Bonny here,” 


she added in a softer voice, and un- 
covered the golden head. 

Winterfield sidled uncertainly for- 
ward, watching Devlin and Red out 
of the corner of his eye. He was 
flustered, but the girl was a cus- 
tomer and for that he could over- 
look many peculiarities of behavior, 
even including breaking into his fu- 
neral parlor. 


A ah 3 .I haven't 
touched her yet,“ he stammered. “I 
was waiting to See S5er". 


that is, I was wondering who was 
going to pay for— You see, Miss— 
Mrs. Keller, I mean—” ; 

Devlin waved him quiet. “See if 
the key’s there, Shamrock,” he mur- 
mured, gazing with unreadable eyes 
at the white blur of Bonny’s face. 

“It isn't,“ answered Shamrock, 
and turned on Winterfield. “She 
wore a thin’ gold chain around her 
neck, with a little key on it. Where 
is it?” 

SD Gees ORE 

“Yes,” said Devlin tonelessly. “A 
key. Where is it?” 

Winterfield tore his eyes from the 
stony stare. “I didn’t take it!” he 
protested rapidly. J swear I 
didn't! The Senior—Mr. Keller 
he came in to look at the body. 
E I think he 3 it. I saw 
him drop something in his pocket.” 

Devlin looked at Shamrock. It’s 
too damn bad you only creased that 
hombre!” he observed dourly. “You 
could as well—” He stopped. 

The building echoed hollowly to a 
thundering knock on the door, and 
men’s shapes loomed against the 
front windows with here and there 
a long glint of gun metal. 

“Mr. Winterfield!” boomed the 
voice of Sheriff Blount. “Mr. Win- 
terfield, open up! Are you all right? 
Georgia Sam, he swears he saw 
somebody breaking in here awhile 
ago!” 
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“Ah sho’ did, Mis’ Blount!” sec- 
onded the high and unsteady voice 
of Georgia Sam, who enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only man of 
dark color in Piety. 

At the same time, a pungently 
short and unladylike word came 
from Shamrock. She had been 
smoothing back Bonny’s hair. She 
stepped back hurriedly, and for once 
in her life looked almost scared. 

Bonny Belle Blue was rising 
slowly from the stone slab, moaning, 
her teeth chattering. 


CHAPTER V 
MARCH OF THE CORPSES 


R. PENNYFEATHER was a 
stubborn man, with a mind 
that refused to accept anything that 
ran counter to precedent and science. 
He stared in stark outrage at the 
moving, moaning corpse. 

“I don’t believe it!“ 
nounced positively. 

The undertaker had another type 
ok mind. It's this is most irreg- 
ular!” he mumbled. “I’ve never 
seen— The full shock of it caught 
him up suddenly, and he stood with 
his mouth open as Bonny sat up. 

Bonny gazed unseeingly about her 
with dazed, wandermg eyes. She 
was crying, And the tears ran down 
her chalky-white face. Her mouth 
opened jerkily. “I’m c-c-cold!” she 
moaned, and pulled the shrouding 
sheet closer around her with fum- 
bling hands. “I w-want to g-g-go 
home!” 

Winterfield uttered a low howl, 
turned, and dived for the front door. 
Red jumped to head him off, grap- 
pled, and they went down together, 
the undertaker fighting like a mad- 
man. The pounding shook the door 
again, and faces were pressed against 
the front windows, trying to make 
out what was going on inside. 


he pro- 


funeral parlor. 


Shamrock slid out her gun and 
prodded the doctor with it, forcing 
him back against a wall. “Stand 
hitched, doc!” she commanded. 
“Don’t try to make a break and open 
that door! Bonny—for Heaven’s 
sake, Bonny—are you really alive!” 

I'm c-cold!” chattered Bonny 
again, still crying softly. She got 
her bare feet to the floor and stood 
swaying. Her blurred blue eyes 
drifted about with the vacant gaze 
of a baby. 

Devlin strode to the side window 
and peered out. There were men in 
the side alley. He went into Win- 
terfield’s office, blew out the light, 
and took a look out the rear. More 
men, and more joining them. The 
place was surrounded with them. 
He gnawed on his cigar, one dark 
eyebrow cocked, and backed into the 
If it were just a 
matter of himself trapped in here, 
or himself and Red, the problem of 
breaking out through that ring 
would be simpler. But what could 
a man do with a woman who— 

He was aware at once of some- 
body fumbling at the bolt inside 
the door, as he re-entered the funeral 
parlor, and the bench where Bonny 
had been was now bare. 

“Stop her!” he barked, and leaped, 
but he was too late. 


ONNY had finally located the 
way out of this dark, cold, un- 


familiar place. Red, busy putting a 


quietus on Winterfield without too 
much serious injury, hadn’t noticed; 
nor Shamrock, holding the fuming 
doctor at bay. Bonny Belle wanted 
to go home, where it was warm and 
comfortable. She was chilled 
through, and her heart, just begin- 
ning to throw off the effects of the 
depressant drug, beat too sluggishly 
as yet to warm her. 

The door opened and she tottered 
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out, plaintively sobbing, the white 
shroud hugged around her. Devlin 
stopped just short of the door. He 
watched her pause like a lost wraith 
seeking its bearings, her big blue 
eyes sorrowful, oblivious of the mob. 
For a moment there was a hush, and 
it seemed as if all sound and anima- 
tion had suddenly deserted Piety, 
leaving it petrified. Then men be- 
gan slowly backing away as Bonny 
advanced. She had just caught sight 
of her big white house. With a hol- 
low sob of gladness, she drifted un- 
certainly in its general direction, 
and held out her shrouded arms 
as if she wanted to embrace it. 

Somebody brushed past Devlin 
on the way to the open door. It 
was Shamrock. He seized her and 
hauled her back. She fought against 
his hold. 

“Let me go!” she screamed. “I 
must look after her!” 

Devlin lifted her off her feet, 
kicking, and carried. her back to the 
stone-topped benches. He whisked 
the shroud and blanket off the dead 
body of Blacksnake Billy, and flung 
them over her. 

“You're right,” he growled. She 
needs takin’ care of. Put her to bed 
an' keep her warm. But keep, your 


face covered till you get to the house, 


sabe?” 

Shamrock caught on at once. 
When she emerged into the street, 
she glided rather than walked, her 
bowed head cowled in the blanket, 
and the sheet dragging on the 
ground. A sort of sigh went through 
the mob. Somebody let a gun fall 
unheeded to the boardwalk with a 
loud rattle. One walking corpse was 
plenty. Two were too much. They 
had plainly seen the white, crying 
face of Bonny Belle Blue. They 
couldn't see the face of old Black- 
snake Billy under the hooded blan- 
ket, but they could imagine it. 


Shamrock glided with ghastly de- 
liberation toward the horror-frozen 
figure of Georgia Sam, who stood 
rooted in the middle of the street 
with mouth agape and eyes popping. 
Georgia Sam came to life. He 
screeched once, then the slapping of 
his feet as he took off at top speed 
sounded like a stick whipped along 
a picket fence. Several other*men 
in the mob were not too proud to 
follow suit, though they lacked his 
speed. 

“I reckon, Red, murmured Dev- 
lin, “now’s as good a time to leave 
as any!” He drew his guns from 
under his black coat as he spoke, and 
stepped out, and the yell he gave 
made even Red blink. 


HEY charged out through the 

breaking crowd, knocking men 
sprawling out of their way, and were 
fifty yards down the street before 
anybody thought to start shooting. 
Devlin ducked into the first alley. 
Red paused long enough to pitch 
four shots and add to the pande- 
monium, before he sprinted on after 
him. He was laughing when he 
caught up with the gun master. 

„Haven't had so much fun since 
I stampeded a bunch o' bulls 
through a sheep company headquar- 
ters! I swear, though, that yellow- 
haired gal gave me a turn, comin’ 
to. life like that. The doc, he'll never 
get over it!” 

“She acted doped,” remarked Dev- 
lin. Wouldn't surprise me if some- 
body didn’t slip a double knockout 
into her drink, tryin’ to kill her. 
But you don’t kill Bonny Blue as 
easy as that!” 

They found their horses where 
they had left them, tied beyond the 
town’s outskirts, and mounted. Be- 
hind them, the town was rackety 
with a babble of shouting voices, 
running feet, and a confused clopping 
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of hoofs. Somebody back there was 
barking orders, trying to whip some 
sort of organization out of disorder. 
The Senior or the sheriff, probably. 
Devlin listened for a moment before 
digging heels to his big black. Likely 
the Senior. He wouldn’t be the kind 
of man to be fooled out of his senses 
for long by those two walking 
corpses. 

Devlin peered through the dark- 
ness, and picked out the roof of 
Bonny’s white house. Red caught 
his look, and read his mind. 2 

“Reckon there’s any chance we 
could take em along? I’m game 
to try.” 

Devlin shook his head, a glint of 
regret in his wintry gray eyes. “Not 
a chance. Bonny’s in no shape to 
ride, an’ Shamrock wouldn’t leave 
her behind like that. Anyway, we 
got no time. We'll have forty posse- 
men on our tails in a minute, all 
tryin” to prove they don’t know what 
scare is.” He shrugged, gave a yank 
to his hat brim, and put the black 
to a lope. 

Red, no novice at throwing off 
pursuit without killing his horse do- 
ing it, mentally bowed to a master 
of the art when they finally drew 
up and dismounted to stretch their 
legs. “Got any notion where we are?” 
he queried. He was new to these 
parts, and the country all looked 
about the same to him in the dark- 
ness. 

“M-m-m.” Devlin nodded ahead. 
“The Pedrogosas lie yonder. Piety 
is south of us. This country,” he 
added, “will be boilin’ for us tomor- 
row. You can't play hell with a 
town like Piety, an' still hang 
around. Us, partice’ly. The word’ll 
go out fast, an’ there'll be five hun- 
dred bounty-hungry shooters comb- 
in’ every rock an’ bush for us, from 
the Swisshelms to the New Mex 
line an’ down to the border.” 


R built a smoke and cupped 
a match to it. “When I crossed 
the New Mex line two days ago, 
a jump ahead of some fellers, I ` 
thought to travel fast an’ straight 
through this here Arizona without 
too much trouble.” He blew smoke, 
his eyes laughing in the darkness. 
“Funny how things do turn out. 
Here I am already in plenty bad—” 

“An’ in bad company,” Devlin 
added for him. “So New Mex is no 
place for you to run to, h’m?” 

“None too healthy,” Red agreed. 
“I had trouble there with sheep- 
men an’ politicians. The sheepmen 
I could make out to handle, but the 
politicians were hell. They slapped 
a bounty on me, an’ that made my 
hide valuable. You know how tis. 
I got too popular. Nothin’ like the 
smell o bounty to bring out the 
citizens. I swear, it turns some of 
em from woolly lambs into curly 
wolves!” 

“Well, the wolves’ll be gatherin’ 
in Piety, all right, Devlin made 
grim prophecy. “We went back 
once an’ got out again, but we 
wouldn't catch em asleep a second 
trip. Keller will be callin’ in all 
his hands, an’ a man like that will 
have plenty on his pay roll who can 
fight in a pinch. Or he can hire 
all he wants in two hours.” 

He pointed north. “With fast 
ridin, a man could be past the Pedro- 
gosas an’ well up into the Chirica- 
huas before it breaks light. It’s 
rough country up there, and toward 
the north end there’s an old Apache 
stronghold where all hell an’ its 
imps couldn't find you. I've used 
it before.” 

Red squatted on his heels. His 
cigarette glowed twice before he 
spoke. “We left that Shamrock girl 
in a kind o' tough spot, didn't we? 
An’ then there's Bonny. If it’s like 
you figger, an’ Keller tried to kill 


. 
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her so he could keep that money, 
it’s reasonable to s’pose he’l] try it 
again. Am I right?” 

“Sure,” agreed Devlin, without 
expression. An' then there's the 
money.” i 

“Yeah—there’s the money, too. 
Devlin, d’you aim to try for the 
Chiricahuas tonight?” 

Devlin bent a frosty stare down 
at him. “Me? Hell no! I was just 
givin’ you directions. I’m goin’ to 
take another crack at Piety tonight!” 

Red rose. He went to the dun 
horse and ran a finger under the 
cinch, testing it. “I doubt if I could 
find my way alone, he stated sol- 
emnly. “So, if you don’t mind, I 
reckon I'll just tag along.” 


T was a late hour for Piety, and 

it was natural enough that the 
town should be hushed. The only 
signs of wakeful life came from the 
Bearcat, and not much of it there. 
Across the street from it, the all- 
night lantern hanging outside the 
Keller Block spread a pool of light, 
with a black core formed by the 
shadow of the lantern’s big base, like 
a mammoth bull’s-eye target. 

One other light showed. It came 
from an upstairs window of Bonny’s 
house. Devlin regarded the lighted 
window, the house, and the town, 
and his estimate of deadly hidden 
potentialities was high. Beside him, 
Red absently hitched his belts and 
whistled softly between his teeth. 
They stood by their horses under 
the dark spread of a black oak, apart 
from the town. 

“What d'you think, Devlin?“ 
murmured Red. 

“I think,” Devlin decided criti- 
cally, “the damn town’s all loaded 
an’ fused for us! Keller’s probably 
planted a hand-picked bunch of bar- 
room buckos in Bonny’s garden, 
though I may be wrong. There's 


just one way to find out.” 

They met each other’s cool eyes. 
Neither of them was troubled by 
nerves, and one more fight was just 
one more fight, but there was no 
percentage in taking a suicidal walk 
into a hidden nest of blazing guns. 
It offered a slim bet to whoever 
might do it. They studied what 
they could see of the house again, 
and watched the bushes within the 
iron-fenced grounds, but could make 
out.no movements of waiting am- 
bushers. 

“Yeah, just one way to find out,” 
agreed Red. “Youre right, Devlin. 
EI, ub >. look -arter the 
horses till you get back.“ 

“Thanks,” acknowledged Devlin 
dryly. “I had it in mind to do the 
same favor for you.” 

Both grinned faintly.. Devlin 
slipped a deck of cards from his in- 
side coat pocket. “Cut for it?” 

“Fair enough.” Red watched 
Devlin shuffle. He took a cut and 
looked closely at his card. Dia- 
mond ten.” 

Nice card, commented Devlin, 
and made his own cut. “King o' 
spades. I'll come after you if you 
get in trouble. That is, if you're 
worth pickin’ up after!” 

Red took out his guns, looked 
them over, and slid them back. 
“You'll soon know!” he murmured, 
and began his wary advance on the 
big white house. 

Watching him go, Devlin idly rif- 
fled the cards, his eyes stony. It 
took Red some little time to make 
his soft-stepping way to the iron 
fence, and when he reached it he 
vaulted lightly over it into the 
grounds. He crouched for a while 
against a low mimosa, his head turn- 
ing this way and that, before gomg 
on to the house. 

He showed up against the white 
house like a Jean stag crossing snow, 
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but the hush still held. 
When he prowled onto 
the front porch and 
gained the door, Devlin paused in 
his idle riffing of the cards. The 
door changed to a black rectangle, 
and Red’s outline was lost in it. It 
closed again and was blank: Red 
had eased on inside. 

A sudden explosion of noise shat- 
tered the still quietness of the night. 
Voices shouted, and a gun boomed 
inside the house, followed by the 
thumps and crashing bangs of fur 
niture being wrecked in a terrific 
fight. The gun boomed again, then 
the noise subsided to the muffled 
growl of voices. The fight had been 
short and fierce, lasting barely 
twenty seconds. 

Devlin, did not change position or 
expression. His saturnine face re- 
mained hard and invulnerable, but 
his deep-set eyes went dour and 
glinted a little colder. “Too bad, 
he muttered. “He was a pretty good 


hombre. Better 
him than me, S 
though, I reckon.” 
He kept his bale- 7 3 

ful stare fixed on g 

the door, waiting to see what next 
was due to pop. While he waited, 
his long and hard-muscled fingers 
went back to their idle play with 
the cards. He absently shuffled and 
cut. Each time, his cut turned up 
the king of spades. 


CHAPTER VI 
ONE AGAINST PIETY 
HE Senior sat in his private of- 
fice, and smiled as he scanned 
the sheet of paper in his hand. It 
was the receipt he had given Bonny 
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Gunmen piled out of the saloon 
and, with life hanging in the hal- 
ance, Red’s mount went to bucking. 


4 K i 
o oak 2 


for her money. He leaned over his 
polished desk and held it above the 
glass chimney of the lamp. It curled 
with the heat, browned, and quickly 
‘flamed up. He let it flutter to the 
floor, watched the paper turn to 
crinkled black ash, and tamped it 
to a powder with his toe. 

The banker leaned back in his 

WS—3E 


Ny, 
ba. 
swivel chair and smiled again. With 
that scrap of paper out of the way 
forever, Bonnie Blue could never 
prove a thing about the money. 


35 
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She’d make trouble about it, of 
course, if she got the chance, but 
to his certain knowledge she’d never 
get the chance. It was a com- 
fortable feeling, and he felt the safer 
for it, though he always enjoyed a 
strong sense of safety, especially in 
this office. 
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He glanced about him at the fa- 
miliar security, while at the back of 
his mind was the thought that it 
was near time for Zeigler to come 
and make his report. Things must 
have gone off all right. It had been 
several minutes since he heard the 
sound of shots down at the end of 
the street. Everything was now 
quiet again outside, and a few 
aroused citizens had gone back to 
bed after the sheriff had called out 
importantly that he had cinched 
things down under control. 

The office, built into one corner 
of the bank, had no outside door 
and only one window. The Senior 
had designed it himself, not merely 
as his bank office, but as his busi- 
ness headquarters. Its only en- 
trance was through the bank, and 
he never Jet the one set of bank 
keys out of his personal possession. 
The single window, heavily barred 
and blinded with a thick drape, was 
set too high in the wall for anyone 
to reach it from the outside without 
a ladder. The Senior lighted a cigar 
and puffed slowly, luxuriously. Yes, 
he decided, there were times when 
a man could afford to relax and 
feel safe. 

He listened to a tramp of feet 
coming up the street. Some of the 
feet turned off, and the Bearcat 
across the way took on a spurt of 
noise as men crowded into the bar- 
room, talking and laughing. 

Well, that was all right, if their 
job was about done. “Let them 
have their fun, the Senior mur- 
mured to himself. They would spend 
in the Bearcat most of the money 
he was paying them, and he owned 
the Bearcat. Good business. It 
was very convenient, having certain 
undercover connections that could 
always promptly supply him with 
gun slicks whenever he needed them. 
Better than keeping such a crew reg- 


ularly on the pay roll. Cheaper and 
safer. 

The rest of the footsteps continued 
along past the front of the bank 
and up wooden steps, and he knew 
that their destination was the jail, 
above the sheriffs office next door. 
After a while the men tramped down 
again and crossed over to the Bear- 
cat. Quiet settled once more, but for 
the noises in the saloon. 


STONE lightly struck the out- 

side of the window, and fell to 
the ground with a tiny rattle. The 
Senior rose and lowered the wick of 
the lamp. He pushed aside the thick 
drape and slid the window up. Zeig- 
ler stood below in the side alley, 
wooden-faced, unsmiling as ever. 

It was the redhead,” he reported 
in a low voice. “A couple o' the 
boys got hurt, but we jumped him 
before he could do any real good. 
We'd have finished him, only Blount 
was there an’ claimed him prisoner. 
He’s in the calabozo now, an’ 
Blount’s standin’ guard all night.” 

“What about Devlin?” snapped 
the Senior. 

Zeigler twitched one shoulder. “I 
guess he used his head. He didn't 
show up. The redhead came back 
alone. We picked up the dun horse 
a ways from the house.” 

Where's Mansell?” 

“Left an hour ago,’ answered 
Zeigler. “He took that girl, I mean, 
he took his wife away, soon after we 
broke in the house. She fought like 
a wild cat, sure nough, but we 
helped him tie her in his buckboard, 
an' he went off with her. He's tak- 
in' her to the Trailway House. 
Gonna tame her, he said.” 

The Senior nodded approval. 
Mansell sometimes irritated him 
with his cocky conceit, but he had 
always known that no son of his 
would be lacking in the right kind 
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of mettle and manhood when called 
upon to assert his mastery over such 
a domestic problem. 


„And ah . . Miss Blue?“ 
he questioned. 
“Shes another wild cat,“ re- 


sponded Zeigler, and displayed some 
faint evidence of feeling as he 
touched a bruise under his eye. “We 
had to tie her up, too, an’ gag her, 
or she’d have raised the town. She’s 
still tied in that front room up- 
stairs. Fact is, I don't fancy the 
job of lettin’ her loose, less I knock 
her on the head first. She'd tear 
me up! What’ll I do?” 

The Senior pulled at his chin, gaz- 
ing steadily down at his trusted 
henchmen. “It would be terrible,” 
he mused softly, “if anything hap- 
pened to her.” 

Zeigler, a valuable man, seldom 
needed more than a hint. “Such as 
what?” 

“We-ell—” The Senior was 
slowly lowering the window. “That 
Rogate desperado now, how do we 
know-he didn’t set fire to the house 
before you caught him? He could 
have, couldn't he?“ : 

Zeigler's secretive eyes went blank 
and veiled. Sure, he breathed. 
“Sure—” 


EVLIN led his horse back un- 
der the black oak, and ground- 
reined him. He chewed thoughtfully 
on his unlighted cigar in the dark- 
ness, and cocked a cold eye over the 
town. Well, they’d caught Red, 
banged him up more or less, and 
slung him inta their tight jail. 
Bonny, perhaps, was in her big 
house, though that was question- 
able. As for Shamrock, there was 
no telling what had happened to her. 
That's a lot o' money to throw 
over your shoulder,” he thought, his 
mind hooking onto the matter of 
Bonuy's fifty thousand dollars. 


He studied the set-up as he would 
have sized up a poker deal. It 
didn’t look a bit good. The Senior 
had loaded the deck with gun 
toughs, and they were congregated 
in the Beareat directly facing the 
bank and the jail. That big lan- 
tern hanging outside the Keller 
Block was another inconvenience. 
He recalled, too, that a roofless porch 
ran around the jail. Somebody 
would be on guard, up on that 
porch, and it could be reached only 
by the outside stairway in the street, 
right where the hanging lantern shed 
its brightest light. 

Devlin took his short saddle rope, 
and paced noiselessly into the town. 
via a back alley route, his somber 
garb merging with the darkness. 
A rope would anyway make no 
sound, if he got a chance to use it. 
A pair of fast guns was no answer 
to this knotty problem. 

He stepped deeper into shadow 
and stopped as he made out the back 
of the Keller Block in the alley. The 
reflections from the light in the 
street threw it into bold relief. A 
sharp-edged angle of light reached 
the side of the jail, perched atop the 
sherift’s office, and the stout figure 
of Sheriff Blount moved ponderously 
across it. The sheriff was making 
his round of the outside cell win- 
dows, testing them with a beefy 
hand as he passed. 

Devlin let him pass from sight 
around the jail before continuing his 
stealthy advance. The more he saw 
of it, the less he liked the set-up. 
One cry of alarm from the sheriif, 
and the Bearcat would spill an army. 
As he reached the side alley at the 
near end of the building, Devlin 
paused to peer into it, and went mo- 
tionless. 

A man stood just inside the alley, 
at the other end of it near the street. 
He moved slowly away as Devlin 
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watched. A high, barred window 
quietly slid shut. The man drifted 
to the street, gazed casually up and 
down it, and then set off at a brisk 
gait. Devlin got a glimpse of his 
face before he*vanished, and recog- 
nized him as the gunman he had 
heard called “Zeigler.” He sent his 
glance at the closed window, and 
could guess who was behind it. 

This thing was showing tougher 
aspects right along, and getting 
worse instead of better. Devlin 
scowled at the window, at the jail, 
and at a corner of the Bearcat that 
he could see through the side alley. 
If the Senior was in the bank, locked 
and safe, there wasn’t much chance 
of getting at him and shaking him 
loose from fifty thousand dollars. 
And while the sheriff walked his 
beat up there around the jail, all 
bets were against Red’s getting out. 

Devlin drew out a short-bladed 
knife, weighed it thoughtfully in his 
hand, and regretfully put it back. 
It wouldn't do a whole lot of good 
to fling it at the sheriff next time 
he came ambling around. There 
would still remain the problem of 
getting up there without being seen, 
and he could see nothing to hook 
his rope onto. 

“All that beef on him, too,” he 
mused. “Hard to hit a right spot, 
in this light. He'd likely squeal 
bloody murder. Anyway, I got 
nothin’ partic'lar against him.” He 
looked at the coiled rope in his hand. 
There was one thing, perhaps, that 
he could snag with it. He crept 
closer and silently shook. out the 
Joop. 

After a while the sheriff came 
plodding restlessly around, hitting 
the bars, more for the sake of some- 
thing to do than from necessity. A 
faint noise caught his attention, and 
he leaned over the rail of the porch, 
frowning down into the darkness of 


the alley. Devlin's rope settled 
neatly on his shoulders and snaked 
tight with a jerk around his thick 
neck. 


EVLIN went hand over hand 

up the rope. The sheriff's head 
lolled over the porch rail, his mas- 
sively stout body sprawled against 
it. It hadn’t taken Blount very 
long to go limp.. His head had 
whacked the rail first, and that had 
helped. His mouth still hung open, 
the way it had been as he strained 
to yell out, and one hand still feebly 
clasped a rail support. At the last, 
he had tried to get out his gun, but 
had collapsed. 

Devlin climbed over the rail aad 
loosened the noose. Blount’s face 
was purple with congestion and his 
eyes were closed, but gurgling 
sounds came from his throat as the 
strangling rope was removed. He'd 
be a pretty limp man for some time, 
Devlin judged as he searched 
Blount’s pockets and found a bunch 
of keys. 

At the first cell window, no re- 
sponse answered his muttered query. 
He slipped on to the next. “You 
there, Red?” 

“Well, for— The blur of Red's 
face loomed up behind the bars. 
“Devlin! Thunder an’ blazes, man, 
how'd you get up here? Look out 
for that sheriff! He’s—” : 

“Quiet!” growled Devlin. “The 
sheriff's a little. . uh. . . un- 
der the weather right now. How 
bad hurt are you?” 

“Well, I'm alive an’ that’s sayin’ 
about all of it, whispered Red. 
“They clubbed me, jumped on me, 
an’ booted me around consid'rable, 
but I'm still breathin’.” 

Here's somethin’ that'll ease your 
aches.” Devlin thrust the keys 
through the bars. An' here's 
Blount's gun an' belt. Take it easy 
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when you come out. You'll be in 
full sight o' the Bearcat, an’ 
Keller’s mob is in there.” 

Red took the gun belt and the 
keys, careful not to jangle them. 
“Devlin, you sure kept your word. 
You said you'd come after me if I 
got in trouble, an’-—” 

“Yeah.” Devlin thought of his 
spade king cut, and grinned faintly. 
“I gen’rally take care of a friend. 
You'll have to get y’self a horse. 
There’s a few at the Bearcat rack.” 

Devlin left the window, trod 
softly around to the side of the jail 
porch, and eyed the Bearcat. Here, 
the porch ran over the flat roof of 
the Keller Block, but the high false- 
front would conceal him from any- 
body who happened to come out of 
the saloon. He stepped over the rail 
onto the roof and crossed it in a 
crouch, quiet-footed as a cat on the 
prowl. When he came to the end 
he peered over. He was above the 
bank, and the barred window of the 
Senior’s office was directly below 
him. 

Devlin shook out his rope again 
and looked about for something to 
hook it on. The small and low 
chimney of the bank’s heating stove 
offered the only possible bet. He 
looped it, pulled the rope tight, made 
a careful estimate, and took a dou- 
ble hitch with the rope around his 
ankle. Then he eased himself over 
the edge of the roof, headfirst. 

He hung head down, his face level 
with the upper sash of the window. 
He had buttoned his ministerial 
coat, and laid his guns on the roof 
so they wouldn’t slide out of his 
cutaway holsters. It occurred to 
him now that he would be in a fair 
fix if anybody happened along. He 
snapped a finger on the window, and 
waited for results. 

Light broke through as the thick 
drape was pushed aside. The bot- 


tom sash slid up. “Ts it done, Zeig- 
ler?“ came thé Senior’s whisper. 

Devlin hung like a giant bat, 
waiting, his muscular hands poised. 
He could just barely see a part of 
the Senior’s forehead. The Senior 
pressed closer against the bars, peer- 
ing down into the alley. 

“Damn it, Zeigler, where are 
you?” he whispered irritably. “Why 
don’t you answer me? Is the job 
done, or has something gone—” 

He jerked back with a startled 
oath as two silent objects flashed 
downward past his face, but he 
wasn’t fast enough. Devlin’s hands 
darted through the bars and snapped 
around his throat. 

“No, the job’s not done yet, 
Keller,’ murmured Devlin, and 
smiled a wicked smile at the white 
horror he saw in the face of the 
choking, struggling man. “But it’s 
comin’ right along!” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BLACK THUNDERBOLT 


poe quietness of the town con- 
trasted with the noise that issued 
from the Bearcat. Both ends of the 
main street ran into darkness, but 
here where the saloon and the hang- 
ing lantern together made an oasis 
of light, life went on without slum- 
ber. 

Devlin and Red made their soft- 
stepping way along the jail porch, 
and paused at the head of the stairs 
that led down to the street. Except 
for a few saddled horses dozing at 
the saloon hitch rack, the street was 
empty. All the noisy life was con- 
centrated inside the Bearcat, and 
moving shadows on the frosted win- 
dows indicated a rousing bottle frolic 
and impromptu dance going on in 
there. The Seniors hired gun 
toughs were having themselves a big 
time, 
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“We might’s well take the stairs 
for it,“ muttered Devlin. “You’ve 
got to lift one o' those horses. Try 
an’ do it without a ruckus. Il meet 
you at the black oak.” 

He had walked past that lighted 
lantern and come up the stairs once, 
without being seen, and paid a 
return visit to the jail to find 
out what was keeping Red. Red 
had been glad to see him re- 
turn. He had unlocked his cell, 
but the keys were no help to him 
against the main door of the jail, 
which had a safety lock that could 
be operated only from the outside. 
Devlin had taken back the keys and 
opened it for him. 

Red started down the steps, his 
speculative gaze already running 
over the horses and picking out the 
likeliest. Devlin descended after 
him, watching the barroom doors. 
If any single one of those frolicking 
roosters happened to step out, or 
even leok out, hell’s gates would 
burst open with a bang. Devlin 
thought of the Senior and the sher- 
iff. They wouldn’t lie limp forever. 
Not the sheriff, anyway. As for the 
Senior, maybe he was dead and 
maybe he wasn’t. A man couldn’t 
hang by his heels all night, just to 
make sure that the gent he was 
choking would get over it. 

“Wonder if we could find out 
while we're here what's happened to 
Shamrock?” Red whispered. “If we 
knew where—” 

A queer sort of cry, hoarse and 
muffled, froze him to silence. It 
rose again, stronger and louder, to 
the pitch of a scream, shuddery with 
horror and shattered nerves, and 
threaded with insane fury. 

Great guns!” muttered Red. 
Who's killin’ who?” 

Devlin slid his hands under the 
tails of his black coat. It's Keller 
just wakin’ up,” he growled bleakly. 


“T should’ve taken more time to—” 
He stopped, listened briefly to a 
groan above on the jail porch. “Hell, 
it’s both of em! Jump for a horse, 
keller!“ 


E didn't have to urge. Red 

tore across the street at an an- 
gle and jumped at the end horse on 
the hitch rack. It plunged at sight 
of him, spooking the rest, and the 
line of tied horses flung up their 
heads, snorting and tugging at their 
bridle reins. Red caught the bridle 
of his chosen mount, a sorrel, and 
ripped the reins looose. A sudden 
hush fell over the saloon, then a 
quick chorus of shouts as shadows 
swarmed along the windows, break- 
ing for the batwing doors. 

Devlin circled one swift glance 
about him. He stood full in the 
glare of the hanging lantern, a black 
mark for any man to shoot at, and 
no cover nearer than the alley at 
the end of the Keller Block, twenty 
yards away. And Red had run into 
trouble with the sorrel. As he 
whipped a leg over the saddle, the 
spooked horse humped its back and 
began uncorking a firecracker series 
of jarring bone shakers all over the 
street. 

The batwing doors slammed 
open and men came charging out. 
In the bank, the Senior’s hoarse yell- 
ing had reached an even higher 
pitch. At the same time, the sheriff 
began hollering and stumbling about 
on the jail porch. The men pour- 
ing from the Bearcat let out shouts 
at sight of the horse and red-headed 
rider pitching around and raising 
dust, and clawed for their guns. 

Devlin took a long fast stride into 
the dark disk of shadow cast by the 
base of the big lantern. As he 
whirled, long-barreled guns cocked 
in his hands, his slate-gray eyes were 
oblique and coldly baleful, the eyes 
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of a seasoned and battle-scarred 
wolf that would not be crowded at 
bay. 

Just before he faced the erupting 
mob, he caught a flickering glow of 
red down at the south end of the 
street. Red against white. Bon- 
ny's house! The place was on fire. 
He heard a tinkle of broken glass, 
ànd spared another look. Smoke 
trickled from a broken upstairs wim- 
dow, and a reflected glare of flame 
shone on a yellow head that was 
thrust through the broken pane. 
Dancing shadows made the face in- 
distinct, and a white gag was tied 
over the mouth, but there was no 
mistaking that yellow-gold hair. It 
was the head of Bonny Belle Blue! 


EVLIN swung his guns up level 
with his wide shoulders, and for 
an instant stood statue-still. Black- 
garbed and motionless, surrounded 
by light, he stood directly under the 
lantern in his island of shadow. His 
tall and somber figure merged with 
it, semivisible and tricking the eye, 
obscured by the sharp contrast of 
shadow and bright light. 

A gun flamed, and somebody 
shouted, “It’s that damn redhead— 
he’s broke out!” 

The sorrel hung its head, bawled, 
and went straight up in a high-roll- 
ing buck, pawing the air. Red went 
over on the lee side, hanging on 
with one toe and an arm. He was 
trying to keep the horse between 
himself and the saloon, but the sor- 
rel changed ends and went to sun- 
fishing. A dozen gun muzzles fol- 
lowed its gyrations, seeking the first 
chance to blast its rider out of the 
saddle. 5 

Devlin's guns kicked alive with 
a shattering roar, savagely rapid, 
and for the space of the first four 
shots the force of the explosive at- 
tack brought its stunned reaction 


of shock. A man stumbled back- 
ward, pointing at a pair of satanic 
eyes that glittered above two wick- 
edly spurting flashes. Devlin’s guns 
hammered on without pause or 
break, using up their twelve shells 
with lavish abandon. The gun mas- 
ter counted them as he fired. He 
was gambling those twelve shells, 
throwing them all into the pot as his 
bet against the mob. There would 
be no time to reload. 

At his sixth shot, the mob of 
men broke, firing as they backed 
for the saloon. At his tenth, the 
saloon doorway was ajam with 
them, cursing and fighting, nerve- 
shaken by the ruthless violence of 
the abrupt gun storm. One man 
stood his ground, legs straddled 
apart, between two bodies that lay 
bent-kneed and grotesque on the 
boardwalk. Glaring, he thumbed a 
jerking gun and snarled at those 
behind him. 

“There’s only one of him, you 
yaller sons! What if it its the 
Preacher? Only one— He quit 
all at once and fell on his gun, when 
Devlin spent his last two shells. 

The sorrel was still throwing fits 
and Red was taking the bumps. 
Devlin slashed up with an empty 
gun at the lantern, and ducked out 
from under, leaving it a swinging, 
smoking wreck. He leaped at the 
sorrel’s head, hauled the brute down 
on all four feet, and slapped again 
with a gun barrel. The horse hit 
for all outdoors, bucking straight- 
away down the street, with Red 
still in the saddle and Devlin hang- 
ing onto the horn. 

The big white house glowed red 
at every window. Abreast of it, 
Devlin eared down the bolting, 
bucking sorrel as if he were bull- 
dogging a steer, his heels plowing 
in the dirt and the sorrel's head 
jammed back against his chest. Red 
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piled off, threw his weight on the 
bowed neck, and the sorrel decided 
to quit. It stood trembling and 
blowing, all the fight seared out of 
at. 

“Stay with him—an’ keep those 
hombres busy all you can!” Devlin 
called curtly, and took the iron fence 
at a jump. 

He flung a look upward as he 
raced for the columned porch. Bonny 
was leaning far out through the bro- 
ken window, trying to avoid breath- 
img the smoke that poured out over 
her head, and her arms were roped 
behind her. 

Devlin bounded onto the porch, 
and he was reaching for the front 
door to thrust it open when it eluded 
him. It swung open ahead of his 
hand, and he almost crashed into 
Zeigler coming swiftly out with a 
gun in one hand. For an instant 
they stared into each other’s eyes. 
Neither man betrayed shock or 
changed expression. Each, in his 
own way, was a master of violence, 
eternally alert at all times. Dev- 
lin’s glinting eyes flickered a little, 
and that was all. His guns were 
empty and in his holsters. 

He stabbed his right hand at 
Zeigler's gun as the gunman brought 
it up, driving it with grinding im- 
pact against the man's chest. It ex- 
ploded its first shell, and Devlin 
struck viciously with his left fist. 
Zeigler's head snapped back, and 
he tottered rearward on his heels, 
his mouth a battered caricature. Yet 
he gave out no gasp or cry, and 
when he thumped his back on the 
floor inside the doorway he made 
another try at getting off a shot 
into the notorious gun master. He 
had kept a hold on his gun. 

Devlin kicked the gun from his 
hand. Fire was just eating through 
a wall, casting a fitful glow into the 
hallway and etching in red and black 


the hawkish lines of his saturnine 
face. In a fight he was an im- 
personal and double-edged blade, 
calm, deadly deliberate, but now he 
was no longer chill and remote. The 
flare of his anger made his eyes 
slanted and glittering, windowing 
his mood. 

He stooped over Zeigler and 
picked him up. He did it without 
seeming effort or haste, and Zeigler 
at last showed emotion and cracked. 

“Devlin! Don’t—for the love of 
—” He read the intention in the 
merciless eyes. 

Devlin raised Zeigler’s squirming 
body high above his head. If it’s 
fire you like, he growled, “I'll see 
you get your share of it!” 

He hurled full force, and the burn- 
ing patch of wall became a ragged, 
glowing hole that belched sparks 
and smoke. Outside in the street, 
Red’s gun began thudding, and Dev- 
lin took the smoke-clouded stairs at 
a run. 


ONNY was still leaning out of 

the window when Devlin split 
the door of the room with his shoul- 
der and felt his way to her. The 
fire had burned through part of the 
floor and was rapidly spreading. 
Zeigler had evidently made a cer- 
tain job of it, and started his fires 
in several rooms below. 

Devlin whipped out his knife as 
he got to Bonny. He hauled her 
inside, slashed through the ropes 
that bound her, and cut off the gag. 
“Can you walk?” 

“I could fly if J had to, to get 
out of here!” she gasped, but dis- 
proved it by falling against him. 
The ropes had left her stiff. She 
had managed to hop to the window, 


and had been lying there helpless, 


half in and half out. 
Devlin lifted her and settled her 
on his shoulder. She was slender 
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enough not to be too much of a 
burden. The fire had already crept 
to the doorway, and the smoke in 
the hall outside had a reddish tinge. 
Devlin swept up Bonny’s blue velvet 
cloak from a chair and threw it over 
her. 

“Hold your breath if you can, 
Bonny,” he told her gruffly. We're 
headin’ out!” 

Sparks were on his flat-crowned 
hat when he emerged from the front 
doorway, and Bonny was coughing 
under the cloak. Red, holding onto 


the bridle of the sorrel, swapped 
shots with murky figures darting 
along the street’s shadows. Devlin 
stalked past him, carrying Bonny, 
and hurried through the darkness 


The last of the 
O’Terrans turned that 
room into a sham- 
bles—Mansell Keller 
along with it. 
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to the black oak. He set her in the 
saddle of his waiting horse. 
“We'll have to ride double, Bonny. 


Make room for me there.” He 
mounted and reined the black 
around. “C'mon, Red!” 


The darting figures in the street 
were crowding Red, and he was hav- 
ing a fast time trying to stand them 
off. The Senior could be heard 
above the splatter of gunfire, call- 
ing for Zeigler to gather all hands. 
Sheriff Blount bellowed some sort 
of incoherent order from the porch 
of the jail, and began cutting loose 
with his rifle. 

Red hit the saddle in a hurry and 
lashed the sorrel with the rein ends. 
It wasn’t a matter of standing off 
a bunch of citizens this time. The 
Beareat crowd would be out for 
blood, after being stampeded like 
that. They were gun toughs, all 
steamed up and wild to avenge the 
defeat they had suffered. A lot of 
them were running around to the 
Bearcat back-alley corral for their 
horses. 

Devlin’s black struck the main 
south trail, and stretched out into 
its long, loping gait. Red came 
rocketing along in the rear, hipped 
around in his saddle and chopping 
his shots back at the street. Bonny, 
riding none too easily behind Dev- 
lin with her blue cloak fluttering; 
held on tight and sighed. 

“My grand house! All my fine 
clothes, furniture—everything—go- 
ing up in smoke! Devlin, I feel 
woozy. What's the matter with 
me?” : 

“T figure you were doped,” Dev- 
lin answered over his shoulder. 
“Did Shamrock tell you how you 
pret’ near got buried for a corpse?” 

“Yes. Doped, eh? Now, how— 
Why, sure! The Senior! I had those 
sleeping pills in the wine cabinet, 
and he must have—” 


“What’s happened to Shamrock?” 
broke in Devlin. 

“Young Keller tied her in a buck- 
board and took her off,’ replied 
Bonny. They sneaked into the 
house and jumped us off guard, while 
Shamrock was pouring black coffee 
into me. I could kill that young 
Keller—or both of em, for that mat- 
ter! They sure fooled me. Me, 
Bonny Belle Blue!” 

“Happen to know where Keller 
took Shamrock?” cut in Red, riding 
alongside. 

“I heard him tell Zeigler he was 
taking her to the Trailway House, 
Bonny nodded. We've got to do 
something about that, Devlin! He 
may be her lawful wedded husband, 
but—well, some things he said, they 
didn’t sound good. And you know 
that Trailway House. Anything 
goes there. Seems the Senior owns 
that, too, on the sly, from what 
Zeigler said.” 

Devlin knew the Trailway House. 
Tt was all that remained of a squat- 
ter settlement that had gone bad 
and been deserted. It was on the 
old Cananea Trail where it ran down 
to the ford of Whitewater Wash. 
Standing on the last spit of border- 
land, with the Mexican bank across 
the river, the Trailway House had 
its own peculiar uses. A hang-out 
for furtive travelers who crossed the 
border empty-handed and returned 
with smuggled goods; a convenient 
lodge for men having the money to 
pay for protection. 

The Trailway kept its own small 
but efficient crew of protectors, who 
saw to it that high-paying guests 
could relax their vigilance and sleep 
with both eyes shut while under its 
roof. It had been long since any 
square lawman had been foo] enough 
to pay a call at the Trailway, with 
or without his star. 

“How far is it?” asked Red. 
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“Could we outride that bunch be- 
hind us, gettin’ there?” 

“By maybe thirty minutes—with 
luck,” Devlin responded. “Bonny, 
d’you think the Trailway could be 
busted inside o' thirty minutes?” 

“No,” said Bonny. “Nor in 
thirty hours, judging by those 
who've tried it!” 

“You may be right,” Devlin 
agreed. “But we'll take a shot at 
it, anyway—huh, Red?” 

“Sure!” said Red. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DEATH IN BLUE VELVET 


HE Trailway House had origi- 
nally been built of adobe, like 
most of the squatter cabins scattered 
around it, but additions had been 
built to it of logs and sawed lumber, 
until now it was a rambling hodge- 
podge without balance or beauty. A 
high stockade fence had been 
erected, inclosing the yard and the 
horse corral. The fence had a wide 
gate that usually hung open. 
Devlin ran his reflective gaze over 
the place. The open gateway al- 
lowed a cross-section view of the 
yard and part of the Trailway’s 
front. A few figures lounged on the 
low porch before the lighted win- 
dow of the barroom. He himself 
had put up in the Trailway a couple 
of times, and knew the lay of, it. 
Its rear stuck out over the bank 
of the river, on props, and in flood 
times the water almost touched it. 
There had been heavy rains in the 
mountains lately, and the river was 
running high now. That meant 
there was no chance of breaking in 
quietly through a back window. 
Devlin pulled up on the trail, and 
motioned for Red to do the same. 
Some of the lounging men had 
caught the sound of their coming 
hoofbeats, and were rising, trying 


to make them out in the darkness. 

“Drop off, Bonny,“ murmured. 
Devlin. “Red, we'll just have to 
ride in, natural an' easy, an' chance 


a— 

“Drop off, my bright blue eye!” 
interrupted Bonny. I'm going 
right in there with you. That place 
doesn’t scare me. You're forget- 
ting I ran the Blue Palace in Tomb- 
stone!” 

Devlin shrugged. At that, Bon- 
ny’s presence might be a help. Trou- 
ble wouldn’t be expected from two 
men who rode in with a woman, 
though everything depended on how 
much Mansell Keller had talked 
when he got here with his unwilling 
bride. 

They rode at a walk through the 
gateway, left the two horses in the 
yard, and entered the barroom. The 
men on the porch took them in at 
a glance, eyed Bonny with close in- 
terest, and remained outside. The 
barroom, thick and stuffy with to- 
bacco smoke, was well crowded. The 
Trailway did a flourishing all-night 
business. All eyes converged on the 
three newcomers, and a lull fell as 
they trooped to the bar. 

The head bartender nodded to 
Devlin, recognizing him. 

“A table for the lady?” he mur- 
mured. 

Devlin shook his head. “No. 
Where's Mansell Keller? I've got 
a message for him.” 

The bartender’s eyes flicked to the 
gun fighter’s face and away again. 
“Message? Would it be from the 
Senior? Mansell left word he didn’t 
want to be disturbed.” 

“Hell be plenty disturbed when 
I give him this message,” remarked 
Devlin. 

“So?” The bartender absently 
mopped the bar. “Important, huh? 
Say, what’s the trouble up there in 
Piety? The Senior sent for a bunch 
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of the boys to come up, but we 
ain't heard nothin’ since. Mansell, 
he didn’t have much to say, when 
he showed up. He kind o' had all 
his mind on that gal he brung 
along.” He winked and looked up 
at the ceiling. “Sounded like he got 
a little rough with her a while ago.” 

Red’s bruised and battered face 
went curiously stiff, Devlin noted 


in the back-bar mirror. Bonny 
blinked her eyes and fidgeted, 
breathing hard. 

We uh . better get 
that message to bim, she said 
huskily. 

The bartender looked dubious. 
Couldn't it wait till mornin’? 
Course, if it's from the Senior, then 
Is' pose 


The Senior rushed us off in a 
hurry,” cut in Devlin. “He was in 
quite a state. The message is 
mighty impertant, believe me!” 

The bartender surrendered. “All 
right. You know the way upstairs. 
The side door. It’s the big new 
room right above here. Have a 
drink first?” 

“Later,” drawled Devlin, and led 
the way out of the crowded bar- 
room. As he preceded Red and 
Bonny off the low porch to the side 
door, the eyes of the gun-slung 
loungers following them, he pon- 
dered as to how they'd get Sham- 
rock out of here. Getting in was 
one thing. Getting out was some- 
thing else. 


HEY mounted the dark staircase 

to the second floor, and Devlin 
paused at the first door on his left. 
A crack of light shone under it, 
but no sound came from the room. 
Red tried to ease past him, reach- 
ing for the handle of the door. Red’s 
breathing was deep and harsh, and 
his eyes held murder. Devlin 
blocked him off. Gently, he turned 


the knob and inched the door open. 
Abruptly then, as he got a look at 
the room, he pushed the doer wide 
open and stepped in, Red and 
Bonny close on his heels. 

Shamrock stood leaning against 

the dresser, her shirt torn and her 
wealth of hair disheveled. 
She held a heavy brass candle- 
stick in her right hand, and tapped 
it thoughtfully against the palm of 
her left as she regarded the figure 
of Mansell Keller, stretched out 
senseless at her feet. 

She lifted her head swiftly at the 
slight noise of the door’s opening. 
Her eyes lighted up. Lo, amigos!“ 
she called softly, and grinned a frank 
and charming grin at them. “Say, 
I’ve been wondering how I was go- 
ing to get out of here without bemg 
stopped by those 

Keep wondering!“ muttered Dev- 
Jin, and closed the door. He crossed 
the room and looked down at Man- 
sell. That's a pretty sick-lookin’ 
husband, Shamrock!” 

“What? Oh, him.” Shamrock 
was smiling shamelessly up into 
Red’s eyes. “He tried to get real 
tough, for a town man. But I 
slipped my hands loose, and right 
away his honeymoon struck a snag. 
My golly, but I’m glad to see you!” 

The stairs creaked. Bonny, near- 
est the door, whirled and locked it. 
They waited silently, listenmg. A 
hand rapped on the door. 

“Everything all right im there, 
Keller?” It was the voice of the- 
head bartender, sounding worried. 
He had evidently got to thinking 
things over, and grown uneasy. 

“Sure, everything’s all right,“ 
Devlin made reply. 

“Why don’t Keller answer?” came 
the sharp query, and the stairs 
creaked under more feet. 

“He’s just a little drunk, is all,” 
Devlin answered casually. “Brought 
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a bottle with him. We'll sober him 
up an’ send him home.” 

Voices mumbled in low tones on 
the stairs, and Mansell Keller chose 
that moment to roll over and groan. 
The mumbling broke off. “Damn 
queer, if you ask me,” said some- 
body, after a pause. “I wouldn't 
think he had time to get that 
drunk.” 


EVLIN listened to the feet 

slowly retreating down the 
stairs, and to the fading voices. He 
met Red's eyes. Red hitched his belt 
and cocked a querying eyebrow. 
The men of the Trailway were a 
suspicious lot. They would be wait- 
ing and watching for the first sign 
that something was wrong. There 
wasn’t a chance left of walking out 
of here on a bluff. 

Bonny went to the front window. 
They're shutting the gate!“ she 
whispered. “They’re— Listen!“ 

“I already heard it,“ growled 
Devlin. It was a dull, faraway rum- 
ble of beating hoofs that they heard. 
The Piety posse was coming, fol- 
lowing the old trail. Devlin went 
to the rear window and looked down 
at the river below. It was running 
high and fast, but a man could 
swim it if he had to. Shamrock 
could, too, likely enough. But not 
Bonny. 

He turned, and his eye fell on 
Mansell, who was sitting up grog- 
gily and holding his head. “Bonny,” 
he said, “you’re goin’ to have to for- 
get you're a lady.” 

“Tve done forgot it!” retorted 
Bonny, with feeling. 

“Good.” Devlin shoved Mansell 
over onto his face and began strip- 
ping him of his clothes. “Get those 
glad rags off, Bonny, an’ get into 
these. Pronto, now! Red an’ me, 
we won't look.” 


“The loss is yours,’ murmured 
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Bonny, but she blushed behind his 
broad back. 

When she stood dressed in Man- 
sell’s yellow shirt, tan coat and fine 
California pants, Devlin helped her 
don the high-peaked cream som- 
brero, pushing her mass of hair out 
of sight up under the crown. He 
tied the flashy silk bandanna for 
her, too, and stood back to look at 
her. 

“You an’ Shamrock are goin’ to 
walk out there through the side 
door,” he bade curtly. “Act drunk, 
Bonny, an’ let your head hang so 
they won’t see your face in the dark. 
Sabe? Take my black an’ Red’s 
sorrel, an — Shut up, Shamrock! 
It’s Bonny’s only chance. Red an’ 
me, we'll get along all right. If you 
get clear, head toward Naco. We'll 
catch up, somewhere along the way. 
Go on, now. Get out o’ here, the 
pair o' you!” 

Bonny looked back as she un- 
locked the door. “Well—” She 
waved at Devlin, trying to be gay 
about it. “See you mañana!” 

Shamrock, too, looked back, first 
at Red and then at Devlin. “Be 
good, you two.” She said it softly, 
and that was the woman in her. 
“You ornery big hounds!” she added, 
just as softly, and that was the 
O’Terran in her. 


EVLIN and Red stood at the 

dirty front window, watching. 
Neither exchanged a word when 
Bonny and Shamrock appeared be- 
low, but both quietly drew their 
guns and eyed the group of men at 
the closed gate. The drumming of 
hoofs was plain and distinct now, 
coming from the north, and more 
men were coming out of the bar- 
room to listen. Some of the men 
stopped to stare at Bonny and 
Shamrock, mounting the black and 
the sorrel in the yard. The bar- 
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tender appeared and moved toward 
them, shaking his head. 

Devlin threw open the window. 
“Take good care o' my horse, Kel- 
ler!” he called down. 

Bonny, without looking up, waved 
drunkenly and slumped in the sad- 
dle, head drooping and the light 
cream sombrero shading her face. 
The bartender looked up at Dev- 
lin, and scratched his head. There 
was something peculiar about this 
whole business, but he couldn't 
fathom it, and it was no part of his 
job to question the son of the 
Senior, drunk or sober. He mo- 
tioned for somebody to open the 
gate for the departing guests, and 
somebody did. A few of the men 
grinned as the pair rode out, but 
most of them were peering toward 
the north. 

Up at the window, Devlin sighted 
the mass of riders bobbing against 
the night sky. The gate was being 
slammed shut again, and Bonny and 
Shamrock were gone, riding toward 
the west. He saw them kick their 
horses and go loping off into the 
darkness. 

Red let go of his breath in a long 
sigh. “Well, they made it!” 

“M-mm.” Devlin turned from 
the window in time to catch Man- 
sell Keller streaking for the door. 
He tripped him, but Mansell let 
out a wailing yell before the gun 
master could clap a hand over his 
mouth. 

“They heard that!“ Red jumped 
to the door and locked it. “They’re 
all starin’? up here, but they don’t 
know what to make of it.” 

The rapid thunder. of beating 
hoofs, slackened as the Piety riders 
approached the stockade. A voice, 
brittle with authority, rang out from 
among the party. “Open up, there! 
This ss Keller speaking.” 

The gate swung open at once, 


- plucked bridegroom along. 


and the riders began filling the yard. 
The bartender ran forward, beb- 
bing his head at the Senior. “Your 
son just left, Mr. Keller,” he volun- 
teered. “He left soon after Devlin 
went up an —“ 

“Wha-at?” 

Devlin didn’t wait to hear more. 
“Dive an' swim, Red!” he said 
tersely. “I think I'll bring this 
He'll 
come handy as hostage, should his 
old man get us in a tight. C'mon, 
you! Here, drape this over your 
half-naked hide.” He hauled Man- 
sell to his feet and bundled him up 
in Bonny’s velvet cloak. “IEN get 
wet, but it'll dry again, an’ you'll 
need somethin’ on you besides un- 
derwear.“ 

Feet hit the stairs with a rush. 
Somebody aimed a shot from the 
yard through the front window, put- 
ting a hole through the roof. Red 
crawled out the back window, his 
boots tied to his belt, and dived. 

Mansell didn’t seem to know it 
was his move, until Devlin picked 
him up and tossed him after Red. 
He screamed before he hit the wa- 
ter with a splash, and rose spitting 
and pawing, his mouth full of mud 
from the shallow bottom of the 
bank. Devlin cut into the water 
cleanly and shot up at once. He 
grabbed Mansell and began towing 
him. 

Mansell screamed again, muffledly 
through the mud. “PTI drown! I 
can't swim!” 

Shots cracked along the bank, the 
bullets. lashing up little white foun- 
tains of water. Red promptly sub- 
merged. Devlin abandoned his grip 
on his captive and struck out for 
deep water, swimming with long, 
powerful thrusts. Mansell, cursing 
and spitting, found his footing on 
the mud bottom and began wading 
back to the bank. 
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Up in the room Devlin and his 
companions had just vacated, Sher- 
iff Blount whammed away with his 
rifle, while the men who had stormed 
in with him swarmed back out again 
through the broken doorway, seek- 
ing better vantage points. The 
Senior, remaining behind, looked 
over the sheriffs shoulder. His 
furious eyes shrank to pin points. 

“Blount, you can’t shoot worth 
a damn!” he snapped. “Here, let 
me have that rifle!” 

He snatched the rifle and shoul- 
dered the sheriff aside. Carefully, 
he took aim. Over the lined sights 
he glared at a murky, wading figure 
draped in a muddy and bedraggled 
cloak of sapphire-blue velvet. The 
Senior bared his teeth in a smile 
and fired. 


HE black and the sorrel stood 

in the heat of the high sun, their 
heads turned inquisitively back the 
way they had come. Their riders, 
too, gazed back, shading their eyes. 
One of them threw up an arm and 
let out a wild squall. An answering 
call sounded from the two riders 
coming down the trail. 

Deylin and Red drew up, dust 
billowing about them, and grinned. 

“Howdy, gals,” drawled Devlin. 
“Waitin? for anybody partic'lar, or 
would we do?” 

“I guess you'll do,” said Sham- 
rock. Her shining eyes said more. 

“They look kind of tough and 
scary to me,” Bonny demurred. 
“Still, we might do worse. Won- 
der where they stole those horses? 
Mexican saddles, I see.” 

They let that do for their greet- 
ings, and grinned-at one another. 
* “I reckon,” remarked Red, with 
his eyes on Shamrock, “we might’s 
well be pushin’ on to Naco. I got 
a brother livin’ near there. He'd 
put us up, an’ welcome, an’ keep 


his mouth shut. Shamrock, d’you 
still like the idea of goin’ out to 
the California gold fields?” 

“Sure—more than ever!” 

Now, wait a minute,” put in 
Bonny. “Shamrock, you're actin’ 
scandalous for a married lady!” 

“She’s neither married nor a 
lady!” remarked Devlin. “Her late 
husband met with a kind o' fatai 
accident. No, Bonny, I had nothin' 
to do with it, so don’t look at me 
like that. Somebody took a sure 
shot at your blue cloak. It was 
dark at the time, an’ somehow Man- 
sell happened to have it on, Ac- 
cept my condolences, Shamrock.” 

Shamrock thanked him politely, 
but her mind was on other things. 
Red was talking to her. I'm 
broke,” he was saying. “We'll 
likely go hungrier'n we are now, 
plenty time, but—” 

“But,” she interrupted, “we'll 
have a high old time!“ Her eyes 
sparkled. “Get to the point, Red!” 

“Listen, you pair, if you're not 
too busy,” drawled Devlin. He had 
taken the saddlebags off the black, 
and was searching through them. 
“Y'know, when I choked the Senior 
at his office window, I didn’t just 
let it go at that. I took his keys 
from his pocket before I dropped 
him. It looked like as good a time 
as any to collect Bonny’s fifty thou- 
sand, so I unlocked the bank an’ 
went in. Had to work fast. By 
now, the Senior’s probably noticed 
that his safe’s empty. I locked it 
after me, an’ put the keys back in 
his pocket.” 

He began pulling out packets of 
bills, while they stared speechlessly 
at him. “Didn’t have time to count 
the right amount,” he murmured, 
“so I took all in sight an’ made 
sure. Your house was worth quite 
a bit, Bonny, an’ you can charge 
him for the burnin’ of that. Red, 
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some o' this is yours an’ Sham- 
rocks.“ 

Red found his voice. “It’s not! 
It’s Bonny’s. That right, Sham- 
rock?” 

Shamrock nodded full agreement. 
Devlin, you and Bonny have done 
enough for me. TIl not take her 
money!” 


ONNY started to argue, but Dev- 
lin interrupted her. “Suit your- 
selves about it,” he said mildly. 
Hmmm. . here's that weddin’ 
Present J bought for you, Shamrock, 
when I thought you'd grown into a 
lady. It was for your other wed- 
din’, but it'll do for the comin’ one.” 
He gave it to her gravely. It was 
a dainty handkerchief box of deli- 
cately engraved silver, set with tur- 
quoise stones. With a little sil- 
ver key in the lock, it was an elegant 
trmket fit to grace any lady’s 
boudoir. 

Shamrock took it and stroked it 
with her fingers. It's. . . it’s 
beautiful. Thanks, Devlin.” She 
looked at his hard, forbidding face, 
her eyes a little misty. I'll take 
good care of it, amigo.” 

“Maybe Red can use it to keep 
his tobacco in,” Devlin said gruffly. 
“Well—get goin’, you two. Me and 
Bonny will follow along.” 

“You're coming with us?” Sham- 
rock cried joyfully. 

“To Naco. I missed one weddin’ 
an’ I don’t aim to miss another one. 
After that, you’re on your own.” 

Shamrock and Red rode off, side 
by side. Devlin dropped the pack- 
ets of money into the saddlebags 
and slung them on the black. Then 
he and Bonny rode after the other 
two. 

With his eyes on the pair ahead, 
Devlin observed, “Hawks like those 
just have to scream, an’ there’s noth- 
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in’ you can do about it, Bonny. 
They'll smoke up hell wherever they 
go, an' have a damn grand time do- 
in' it.” 

Bonny nodded, but concern was 
in her eyes. “Don’t worry about 
em, Devlin cheered her. “I stuffed 
that box full o' bills, but they don’t 


know it yet. How you feelin’, 
Bonny?” 
“Fine, now,” answered Bonny 


brightly. “You know, it’s queer that 
dope didn’t kill me, considering 
what the doe said about my heart.” 

Devlin grinned faintly. “You’ve 
got the heart of a horse, an’ that 
ought to prove it to you. It was 
probably indigestion, an’ that quack 
didn’t know any better. You just 
didn’t have enough to do, moonin’ 
around in that house. You're no 
more meant to be a lady than Sham- 
rock!” 

“You're right,” Bonny agreed. I 
was miserable trymg. The heck 
with it! After we see them married 
I'm going back to Tombstone and 
open up a bigger and better Bhie 
Palace, and get back into the com- 
pany of good honest crooks. I know 
what to expect from that kind, and 
how to deal with *em!” 

Her eyes began to sparkle, the 
way Shamrock’s had done. The 
old fast tempo of life was calling 
to her. She laughed, a vibrant glory 
in her face, and kissed her hand at 
the sky. : 

“Tt’s a right long way to Tomb- 
stone, Devlin remarked. “Rough 
country, for a gal travelin’ alone an’ 
with money.” 

“I was thinkin’ the same thing,” 
Bonny agreed, and flushed with 
pleasure. 

“So PH go with you—” 

‘ “Oh—good!”,, 

“As far, Devlin ended blandly, 

“as Tombstone!” 


THE END 
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MULE-HEADED HOMBRE 


BY S. CMAR BARKER 


Spraxin’ of saddle mules—though 
personally I'd rather speak of em 
than ride em- I have knowed a few 
weak-minded waddies willing to ar- 
gue that a man on a macho is a-strad- 
dle of the only safe and sure-ridin’ 
animal west of the crick. Which re- 
minds me of Dogie Dobsen’s famous 
jaunt on a jassack up there in the 
Wagon Mound country. 

Dogie Dobson’s right name was 
Leonidas, but Breezy Bill give him 
the nickname of “Dogie” the very 
first evening that he throwed his 
puny little ol' warbag into the Dou- 

WSH4IE 


ble K bunkhouse, and he never did 
crawl out from under it. The name 
sure fit him, too. Except that 
he walked on, his hind legs, spoke 
English and played a mouth harp, 
he’d sure put you in mind of one of 
them runty, bur-tailed yearlin's 
that’s had to come through calfhood 
without neither milk, mush nor 
mamma. A dehorned one, at that, 
and so used to being butted away 
from the feed rack that he won’t 
even kick back at a pitchfork. 
“Reckon you can keep a horse 
right side up an’ not lose your saddle 
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in a rough country like this?” in- 
quired ol’ Yamp Kendricks when 
this Dogie Dobson rode up one day 
beggin’ a job. 

Now if it had been one of these 
brash ol’ buckskins like Breezy Bill, 
he'd of said: “Mister, I've rode it 


where it was so steep that the pan- 


thers’ tails growed in the shape of 
anchors jest from hangin’ onto the 
hillsides. Any country too rough fer 
me to work cattle in, I got the spurs 
to smooth it out with!” 

Or a strip of dry whang like Ed 
Tucker would prob’ly said: “Well, 
your cows ain’t got wings, have 
they?” 

But Dogie Dobson’s answer was 
plumb meek. 

“Why, I ain't right sure, Mr. Ken- 
dricks,” he says, “but I always aim 
to do the best I can, wherever it is. 
Tf it turns out I can’t make it on a 
horse, looks to me like I might maybe 
do all right on a mule.” 

Looks to some folks like hell ain't 
but a inch wide, too, snorts ol’ 
Vamp, “till they try to jump it. We 
batch an’ chop our own wood around 
here. You any good with an ax?” 

“Why, Dll aim to do the best I 
know how, Mr. Kendricks. An’ may- 
be I ort to tell you, I'm kind o' a.. 
Į mean I... that is—” 

“You mean you got somethin’ be- 
hind you besides the seat of your 
pants? Killed you a man? On the 
scoot from the law?” 

“Oh, my, no, Mr. Kendricks! In 
fact, I don’t know of nothing ld 
dread to do like I would to have to 
shoot anybody. I always have 
aimed to be peaceable, Mr. Ken- 
dricks. But as I was sayin’, I reckon 
most everbody has got habits that 
somebody might not like. Mine’s... 
I-mean I’m a—” 

“Maybe he’s tryin’ to tell you he 
sucks eggs, Yamp,” offers Breezy 


“Oh, no; not nothin’ like that. It's 
jest that— The fact is, Mr. Ken- 
dricks, Pm a mouth-harp player!” 

“That’s bad,” clucks Breezy Bill, 
turning to Florencio Lopez, the 
Mexican horse breaker. “Git me a 
spade, Florencio.” 

“spade? For why, senor?” 


ELL,” says Breezy, “if he’s a 

mouth harper, it’s a forewent 
conclusion that sooner or later we'll 
have to hang him, an’ as it would be 
tough to git caught without no tree 
handy, I'm going to plant one. You 
recollect- the last feller that upset 
our slumbers with one of them blow- 
suck lip pianos, we hung him from 
a wagon tongue, but ol’ Yamp, he 
got in such a hurry for the wagon to 
haul postholes in, that he cut him 
down too quick an’ we had to hit him 
in the head with the ax to finish him. 
I don’t want us to git caught short 
of a tree for this here Dogie, in 
case—” : 

“Don’t pay no attention to Breezy 
Bill, young feller,” busts in ol’ Yamp. 
„He's all beller an' no butt. An' as 
for that mouth harp—” 

“Tvll be a relief,’ interposes Ed 
Tucker dryly, aiming his glance at 
Breezy. Bill, “to have somebody 
around that does his blowin’ through 
an instrument.” 

Course even Dogie Dobson wasn’t 
so dumb but what he knowed they 
was mostly hoorawin’ him, but his 
comeback was as meek and earnest 
as if they'd been serious. 

“PIL sure try not to upset your 
slumbers none, gents,” he says. “But 
I hope you won't mind my playin’ 
some once in awhile of a evening. 
Seems like it kind 0’ eases my mind, 
sort of.” 

“You got somethin’ on your mind 
that requires easin’, Dogie?” in- 
quires Breezy Bill, who don’t feel 
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like he’s had his full ration of new- 
hand hoorawin’ yet. 

“Oh, no, nothin’ like that!” says 
Dogie Dobson hastily. 

But it turned out he had, or else 
he suffered purty bad from the in- 
digestion. For, in spite of his prom- 
ise, he did upset the slumbers of the 


Double K bunkhouse right smart. 


Not, however, with his mouth harp, 
which he always played as soft and 
sweet as a kitten’s pur. The fact 
was, he talked in his sleep. 

The first time or two nobody give 
it much attention except to throw a 
boot at him or something, which gen- 
erally hushed him up without even 
wakin’ him, but after while they got 
to listening, trying to make out 
what he was saying. The spells didn’t 
come on him every night, by no 
means, but when they did, it was 
always purty much the same rigama- 
role. “Course a sleep talker mumbles 
right smart an’ mixes his words up 
as bad as a cow-camp cocinero does 
the ingredients of a son-of-a-gun- 
in-a-sack. But the gist of it went 
something like this, mostly in a tone 
that was purt' near a whimper. 

“Listen, Alec! You know I don’t 
want to have to kill nobody .. . 
coward . .. all right, if J got to show 
you, Alec. .. but. . . . Listen, judge, 
I wouldn't do no man harm a-pur- 
pose, but this here is how it was... 


ten dollars a head. . . . That's him, all 
right. . . . Honest, Alec, there wasn’t 


no way I could help it, was there? 
.. . What you got to take it thata- 
way for, Alec?” 

And so on, jest about the same, 
only after Dogie had been with us a 
few: weeks. and tried uncorkin’ cat- 
tle out of them rough canyons, some- 
times he’d throw in a holler about 
his horse goin’ to fall with him. 

But if this meek little Tejano was 
actually seared of a horse fall, he sure 
never let it interfere with gittin’ the 


job done. One day Breezy Bill took 
occasion to try him out by hollering 
up from the bottom of Dog-pile 
Canyon for Dogie to come on down 
and help him with a big steer he'd 
roped that needed doctorin’. Ac- 
tually Breezy didn’t need no help 
with the steer, the steer didn’t need 
no doctorin’, Breezy hadn't roped 
no steer in the first place, and there 
wasn’t no way down off the rim that 
ary one of the Double K hands 
would have tackled for a hundred- 
dollar saddle. But Dogie cut loose 
and come on down. His horse fell 
with him twice and it took him purt' 
near an hour, but he jest kept 
a-comin'. 

“He was as pale as a white-haired 
pup,” Breezy Bill told about it, “an’ 
shakin’ so bad that if his boots hadn’t 
been stirruped they would of shook 
right off his feet. I was all fixed to 
hooraw him some, but when I seen 
how scared he was, I didn’t have the 


heart. Jest told him Fd done doc- 
tored that steer by myself an' 


turned him loose, and was sure sorry 
to have caused him such a scare. 
Oh, that’s all right, he says. Only 
I kind o' hate to skin a hoss up thisa- 
way. Now if I jest had me a mule 
for such work—a mule's hide's 
tougher’n a hoss’, y? know.’ Well, I 
never figgered he'd try it or I 
wouldn’t have hollered for him in the 
first place!” : 

But that’s the way this Dogie was 
—willin’ as a pet pup, whatever you 
put him at, and mighty tender with 
the stock. Jest couldn’t stand to 
hurt nothin’ or nobody. In fact, he 
wouldn’t even use a curb bit in his 
bridle. Natcherly, bein’ so meek 
thataway, he was purt’ near hoo- 
rawed to death by Breezy Bill. But 
jest let him git out his mouth harp 
and start whimperin’ out them soft, 
gentle tunes of his, and even Breezy 
Bill would set and listen by the hour 
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without sayin’ a word. It was the 
only thing ever knowed to shut that 
swivel-tongued booger’s mouth for 
over ten seconds at a stretch. 


N a few months them Double K 

boys got to likin’ Dogie Dobson 
so well that they begun to worry 
about the meanin’ of that sleep talk- 
in’ of his. They argued about it 
sometimes when Dogie was outside 
exercising his willingness to work on 
the woodpile. 

He's killed this feller Alec that 
he’s always talkin’ about,” opined ol’ 
Vamp Kendricks, an' got it on his 
conscience.” 

“Then where does the judge come 
in?” says Breezy Bill. 

“Maybe thees jodge put him to 
the jail,” offers Florencio, “but he 
bost out and ron away, so now he’s 
got plenty scare that they gonna 
come after him. Maybe you don’t 
took notice: always when he see 
somebody coming Look! Don’t I 
told you?” 

Sure enough, at sight of a distant 
rider approaching in the dusk, Dogie 
dropped his ax and came into the 
bunkhouse, plainly trying not to 
seem in a hurry. 

“Wastin’ steps, ain't you, Dogie?” 
inquired Breezy Bill, who couldn’t 
never leave him alone. “Whyn’t you 
bring a load of wood as you come?” 

“IT... Dll fetch it later,“ said 
Dogie. 

He went straight to his bunk, sat 
down on it and the usually gentle 
look of his mild brown eyes became 
kind of a glassy stare, while even by 
lamplight you could see his face was 
pale. 

“How bout givin’ us some music, 
Dogie?” asked Breezy Bill. 

Dogie just shook his head. Purty 
soon one hand reached up and took 
down his shooting tackle from a nail 
on the head of his bunk. Slowly he 


buckled it on. When hoofs sounded 
outside, he got up and snuck to the 
door. You could see his hands was 
shakin’ like quakin’ aspen leaves. 

“You see?” whispered Florencio. 
“Many times I see him do like thees 
when somebody comin’!” å 

Softly Breezy Bill got up, reached 
for the broom, tiptoed up behind 
where Dogie was edgin’ into the 
doorway with his back to them, 
starin’ out into the twilight. Then, 
all of a sudden, Breezy Bill give the 
broom handle such a whack on the 
flat plank door that it sounded purt’ 
near like a shot. 

“Yeow!” he squalled. “The Injuns 
are upon us!” 

You could see Dogie’s muscle meat 
jump an inch under his clothes, but 
his feet never budged, nor he never 
turned his head. 

“Dad-burn it, Bill!“ he says, quiet 
but shaky. “Ain’t I skeered enough 
as it is?” 

The way he said it must have sort 
o' shamed ol’ Breezy Bill, for al- 
though he laughed some, what he 
done muy pronto was to grab Dogie 
by the shirt tail and yank him back 
inside. Then he stepped out the 
door his own self. 

Who's there?” he bellers. Then, 
in case it might be a Mexican: 
“Quién es?” 

From the tone of his voice you’d 
have thought he was an ol’ he-wolf 
offerin’ to fight a panther. 

“Don’t shoot, mister!” drawls a 
Texas-soundin’ voice out in the dusk. 
“Tl marry your daughter—if she 
ain't bowlegged. What is this, a 
wolf’s nest with the hydrophoby?” 

“Depends on what you’re lookin’ 
fer,” growls Breezy Bill. “Stranger 
in these parts, ain't you?” 

“I shore seem to be,” drawled this 
long-jointed, Jantern-jawed feller 
without offerin’ to git off his horse. 
“Come ridin’ up plumb peaceable to 
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a peaceable-leekin’ ranch to beg per- 
mission to camp my hoss herd over- 
night on your water an’ git welcomed 
like I was a Ranger comin’ to reust 
out a rustler! My name’s Abe Tad- 
lock, hoss trader, Wyoming bound 
with a bunch of broomtails. You the 
boss here?” 

You could hear Dogie Debson’s 
sigh of relief all over the bunkhouse 
as he harkened to the stranger’s 
voice. : 

It . . it ain't him!” he says, kind 
o’ dazedlike. 

Ain't who?” grunts Breezy Bill. 
But he don’t wait for an answer, be- 
cause with all his wind, Breezy Bill 
was too genuine of a cowhand to 
throw unpoliteness in a stranger’s 
face and then leave it Jay when he 
found out his mistake. 

Excuse my bellerm’ bad man- 
ners, Tadlock,” he laughs. I fig- 
gered you was somebody else. Light 
an’ come in. The boss is right here, 
an' the java pot’s on.“ 


HIS Tadlock turned out to be jest 

what he said he was: a hoss trader 
speculatin’ a bunch of Texas ponies 
up the trail. OP Yamp Kendricks 
not only give him leave to make 
overnight camp on Double K range 
and water, but invitéd him to come 
bed down with em at the ranch. 
When Tadlock said he reckoned he'd 
better camp his broomtails off some- 
wheres where they wouldn’t be no 
bother to anybody, Vamp offered 
him the gatherin’ corrals at Ojito 
Negro and told him he better rest up 
there over Sunday. Longer, if he 
wanted to, as there was plenty of 
grass. ‘Tadlock offered pay, and 
when Yamp refused it, he said: 

“Tve got some right smart ponies 
in that bunch, Kendricks. Pd be 
mighty proud to have you ride over 
and pick you out a couple.” 

Im much obliged to you, says 


Vamp, “but I don’t figger a plains- 
raised pony would be worth no more 
to me in these rough canyons than 
feathers would to a horny toad. They 
jest ain’t got the footing.” 

“Why, now, if it’s sure footin’ 
you're lookin’ for,“ offers Tadlock, 
“whyn’t you lemme give you a little 
mule I traded fer down on the Palo 
Duro? He's saddle-breke an — 

“My good Christian friend, Vamp 
interrupts him, “when it comes to 
straddlin’ a jassack, I'll take mine 
afoot, thanky jest the same.” 

“Every dog to bis own diggin’s,” 
shrugs the hoss trader and gits up 
to go. * 

Quick as he’s gone, Dogie Dobson 
gits out his mouth harp, blows a 
chord or two, then turns to the boss. 

“Yamp,” he says, “if it ain't plumb 
out o' line, I'd kind o' ke to have 
that mule.” 

“What for?” says Yamp. “If you 
are cravin’ to git yourself kicked, 
maybe I can tend to it my own self!” 

“Maybe Dogie figgers he could 
make a quicker gitaway on a jas- 
sack than he could on a pony,” of- 
fers Breezy Bill with another wink. 
“They tell me mules don’t ketch the 
excitement from a man when he’s 
skeered like a hoss does.” 

That was kind of a sharp hook to 
throw into a mousy Bittle feller hke 
Dogie Dobson. He looks at Bill like 
a dog does that’s jest been kicked, 
but he don’t say nothin’, and after 
a while Breezy tries to sort © make 
up for it by invitin’ Dogie to side him 
in to town Sunday. 

“We'll natcherly uneork the vil- 
lage an’ let er dribble out,” urges 
Breezy. “It’s good for what ails 
you.” 

But Dogie jest shook his head. As 
a matter of fact, he hadn't been to 
town a single time since he hit the 
Double K, and now the boys reck- 
oned they knowed why. Added up 
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with what all he'd spilled in his 
sleep-talkin’, it meant that he was 
skeered to go for fear of somebody 
he might run into there, maybe some 
officer that would recognize him, or 
maybe somebody gunnin’ for him. 

Come Sunday, Breezy Bill and 


Ed Tucker went gallyhootin’ off to 


town, Florencio Lopez set out to visit 
some of his kinfolks off south, 
leavin’ nobody but ol' Vamp and 
Dogie at the ranch. 

Dogie, says Vamp, along to- 
wards noon, “if you sure nough got 
your heart set on bein’ a jassack 
rider, whyn’t you ride over to the 
horse camp and take a look at that 
mule of Tadlock’s?” 

Purt’ near like a kid that’s been 
given permission to go fishin’, Dogie 
saddled and took out. 

Tadlock seemed right pleased to 
see him, and the mule was already 
in the corral. He was a tight-skinned 
thrifty-lookin’ little macho about 
eight hundred and fifty pounds, kind 
o' light bay, with some whitish spots 
and streaks on his rump like you 
sometimes see nowadays on them lit- 
tle big-eared smarties the rodeo 
clowns fool around with. 

“Well, there he is,” says Abe Tad- 
lock. “Saddle-broke, sound as a dol- 
lar and spry as a doodlebug. You 
want to try him out, Mr— Excuse 
me for not recollectin’ your name, 
Mr.—” 

“Leonidas Dobson, says Dogie, 
kind o' apologetic about his funny 
first name. “But mostly they call 
me Dogie.” He roped the mule and 
began bridling him. 


OBSON? Lemme see— Why, 
yes, feller that rode a piece with 
me the other day was inquirin’ if I 
knowed a Leonidas Dobson, an’ 


where he was located now. Kind o' a 


bug-eyed feller. Said if I run into 
you anywheres, to tell you he'd be 


li'ble to turn up most any day. 
Lemme see— He did give me his 
name, too—Alec somethin’ or other. 
I recollect he looked kind o' saller- 
skinned, like he’d been indoors right 
smart lately.” 

“Yeah,” said Dogie, and went 
right on saddling the mule. But 
from the way Tadlock sounded when 
he mentioned the man’s sallowness, 
Dogie figured he knowed where it 
come from. It’s a look that men 
don’t git rid of for a while when they 
come out of prison. 

So Alec Metcalf sure nough meant 
to keep his promise! 

Dogie felt his fingers acting shaky 
as he tightened the cinch, thinking 
of what must happen if and when 
Alec found him—as he most surely 
would sooner or later. But he tried 
not to give no sign that he was 
nervous. 

“Name’s Sam Houston,” Tadlock 
indicated the mule. “If you like him, 
like I told your boss, he won’t cost 
you a cent.” 

“Why, I'd aim to pay your for 
him, Mr. Tadlock. I couldn’t—” 

“You try him first, anyhow. All 
set?” Tadlock swung open the gate. 

Dogie was pleased at how gentle 
the macho had been to saddle. He 
was pleased now that Sam Houston 
didn’t require no spurs to start him, 
but headed right out the gate like 
he knowed where he was goin’. He 
was also pleased at the easy, shuf- 
flin’ quality of his lope, which give 
such a smooth feeling to the saddle. 

What didn’t please him, however, 
was that when he tried to neckrein 
him around, Sam Houston never 


bent off his course an inch. What he 


did do was pick up a little more 
speed. Figgering prob’ly he was jest 
kind o' hard-mouthed when cold, 
Dogie let him travel about a quarter 
hour, plumb enjoyin’ the ride. But 
when he tried turning him again, 
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Sam Houston jest switched his tail 
and put on another notch of speed, 
due southeast. 

Purty soon Dogie give up the 
neckrein method, and single-lined 
him a good stiff yank on the right- 
hand rein. But that easy bit of his 
might jest as well not have been there 
for all the effect it had on that jas- 
sack’s mouth. 

“Why, you iron-mouthed little 
knothead!“ Dogie give both reins a 
yank that would of r’ared the aver- 
age cow pony right up on his tail, 
and all the results he got from Sam 
Houston was a grunt and one more 
notch of speed—due southeast. 
They was out of sight of the 
horse camp by now, headin’ up into 
some little canyons so rough and 
cluttered with boulders that you 
couldn't slipped the hind gate of 
Hades through 'em edgeway. But 
this mule— Well, he took through 
em like a shot-at coyote dodgin’ 
through a corn patch. Even where 
it looked to Dogie Dobson like there 
wasn't room for a one-legged cat to 
spit, that macho’s tough little hoofs 
never missed a stride. Sam Houston, 
by the gravies, was headin’ home to 
Texas and nothin’ could stop him! 

After awhile Dogie let up see- 
sawing on the bit, partly for fear of 
sawing the pore little jassack’s lower 
jaw plumb off, but mostly because, 
no matter how rough the going was, 
every time he seesawed, Sam Hous- 
ton switched that little hair-tipped 
quirt he wore for a tail and put on 
speed. 

When they topped out on an east- 
ward bench of Wagon Mound Moun- 
tam, Dogie clumb off and tried to 
make a start back by leadin’ him. 
For a minute it was a draw, neither 
man nor mule gainin’ nor givin’ an 
inch. Then Sam Houston begun 
draggin’ Dogie with him, and Dogie 
figgered that if he had to go any- 


ways, he jest as well git back on and 
ride. 

Trouble was, for the first ten miles, 
Dogie had still nourished hopes of 
turning the mule and, the first rider 
he sighted, he was so ashamed to 
admit to bein’ kidnaped by a jackass 
that he never even hollered for help. 
Jest waved an’ set up in the saddle 
like he was Texas-bound a-purpose. 

The second rider he sighted, way 
along toward evening, was way out 
on an open mesa. This rider started 
to come to him when he waved, and 
he saw it was Florencio Lopez, no 
doubt on his way back from visitin’ 
kinfolks. But when Florencio saw 
what a hurry Dogie seemed to be in, 
he drawed his own conclusions. 

“Adios, my fren’! he yelled as 
Dogie galloped by. That faller, 
he’s look for you in Wagon Mound. 
You run fast, he sure no ketch! 
Adios, amigo! Good luck!” 

It sure give Dogie Dobson a queer 
feelin’ to realize that Florencio 
thought he was running away rather 
than stay and face Alec Metcalf. 


'F was this feeling that decided him 

finally what to do. About dark, 
Sam Houston taken him hell-bent 
down over a rimrock, jumped a six- 
foot gully at the bottom without 
more'n a hand-width of footing to 
take off from, and Dogie never even 
flinched, for his mind was busy. 
Quick as they come to where he 
could swing off without smashin’ . 
himself into a boulder or tumblin’ 
off a cliff, he quit the saddle all of 
a sudden and managed to tug Sam 
Houston to a stop. Every inch of 
the cowboy in him rebelled at being 
set afoot this far from anywheres, 
but he knew what had to be did, and 
he done it. 

Plumb shaky, either from his 
jaunt on the jassack or from his 
thoughts, Dogie unsaddled Sam 
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Houston and turned him loose. Ten- 
der-hearted though he was, he would 
have give him a parting kick if he 
hadn't been afraid it would turn out 
to be a swap. As it was, the macho 
jest ambled off a few yards and be- 
gun to graze, whilst Dogie set down 
on a rock and got out his mouth 
harp. By the time he'd played “Ol 
Sandy River” and “The Trail to 
Mexico” a couple of times, his mind 
felt kind o' eased, much as it galled 
him to see Sam Houston still graz- 
ing close by, no longer in a hurry 
now that he was loose. 

Dogie shouldered his saddle, 
picked a northwest course by the 
stars and set out afoot, back to the 
Double K—and whatever might be 
waitin’ him there. Cowboy boots 
ain't built to walk in, and towards 
daylight he set on a rock for the 
forty-leventh time and tried to ease 
the blisters on his heels with a little 
music. In spite of hisself he had the 
feeling, every time he moved on, that 
he was bein’ follered. 

It was purt’ near sundown the next 
evenin’ when he finally come stag- 
gerin’? up to the Double K bunk- 
house, still totin’ his saddle. He was 
kind o' glad there wasn’t nobody 
around to hooraw him, especially 
Breezy Bill. He yanked off his boots, 
unbuckled his gun and lay down on 
his bunk. He was still layin’ there, 
playin’ soft, soothin’ tunes on his 
mouth harp, when he heard the other 
hands ride in. 

Recognizing who they was by 
Breezy Bill’s loud voice, he never 
even raised up when they come 
stompin’ in. There was kind of a 
queer look on Breezy Bill’s face 
when he saw who was there. 

“Tf here ain’t ol’ jassack Johnny!” 
he hollers. “Last we heard of you, 
Florencio says you an’ a bay mule 
was steerin’ a mighty fast course for 
the far end of Texas!” 


“T couldn’t turn him,” says Dogie, 
“so Lcome back afoot.” : 

“Dogie,’ begins ol’ Yamp, “I 
reckon I better tell you. Yesterday 
Breezy was in town an’—” 

“Yeah,” broke in Breezy Bill, “I 
met up with a feller name Alec Met- 
salf inquirin’ for you. Friend of 
yours?” 

“He was—once,” says Dogie. “Till 
I was obliged to testify against him 
in court for bein’ a rustler. Now he’s 
out of the pen again, I reckon, an’ 
comin’ to kill me for it!” 

“So you’re skeered, eh?” says 
Breezy Bill. 

J. . . I reckon I ort to have told 
you boys before,” Dogie says. “It’s 
what I’ve been dreadin’ all the time, 
because— Listen! Who’s that?” 

From somewheres outside come a 
thuddy sound, slow and soft, like 
somebody settin’ down his boot heels 
as stealthy as he knowed how. 
Breezy Bill stepped quick to the 
door, took a look and stepped back 
inside. There was jest the hint of a 
wink in the glance he give the other 
boys. 

“Well, Dogie,” he says, “you’ve 
got a visitor outside. You want me 
or Ed to take care of him for you?” 

“No!” says Dogie, sharper, I ex- 
pect, that he’d ever spoke before in 
his life. His face was plumb white 
and his hands all shaky as he reached 
and buckled on his gun. He stood 
up, trying to look firm and easy, but 
not making out very good at it. 
It's come, I reckon, an’ I've got to 
face it! But... but—” 

As he hesitated like what he 
wanted to say just wouldn’t come 
out, dang if ol’ Breezy Bill didn’t let 
out a laugh. Dogie looked at him 
then, and fire come into his eyes. 

“Gol darn it, Bill,” he says, “it 
ain’t gittin’ killed that I’m skeered 
of! Can’t you savvy that it’s maybe 
havin’ to kill a feller human being 
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that works me up so? All right, if 
you figger I’m a coward—git out of 
my way!” 

“Hold on there!” begins Ed 
Tucker, who don’t never say much. 
But Dogie, lookin’ littler and dogier 
than ever in his sock feet, shoves 
past him to the door. 


IT ready, Alec!” he calls out, in 
a plumb clear voice. “I’m 
a-comin’ out!” 

In the doorway he stops. Out there 
in the yard, nosin’ some rubbish, is a 
light bay, rump-spotted mule—and 
nobedy else. For reasons unknown 
te anybody but a jackass, Sam Hous- 
ton had give up Texas an’ follered 
him home. 

“Well, there’s your visitor, Dogie,” 
grins Breezy Bill, over his shoulder. 
“Whyn’t you shoot him?” 

Dogie whirls around, facing Bill’s 
grin with a look that you can't de- 
scribe. 

Af that’s your idee of a joke, Bill, 
damned if I don’t—” 

“Wup, feller!” busts in Breezy, 
kind o' gentle-sounding for the first 
time in his life. “You’ve showed us 
you've got the guts. Maybe you 
better tell him, Ed.” 
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“Why,” says Ed Tucker, who 
don’t waste many words, “we run 
into this Alec Metcalf in town yes- 
terday. He got to flappin’ his tongue 
purty free what-all he aimed to do, 
so Bill stepped on it. Metcalf then 
offered the front end of his gun right 
quick—but not quick enough. The 
coroner’s jury ruled that Bill shot 
in self-defense—which he did.” 

Why. . . why—” stammers Do- 
gie. Why, darn it, Bill, I—” 

Seemed like he couldn't git it said. 
Most cowboys ain’t right free at ex- 
pressin’ them kind of feelin’s noways, 
and I reckon Dogie was even more 
timid-tongued than most, but 
Breezy Bill come to the rescue with 
a chuckle. 

“Maybe now we can git some 
sleep around here,” he grins. “An’ 
by the way, Dogie, now that you're 
an authority on jassack-straddlin’, 
what 

“Authority, hell!” busts in Dogie, 
makin’ out to grin. J ain't never 
made but two mule rides in my life 
—both of ’em yesterday!” 

“Both of ’em?” 

“Yeah. My first—an’ my last!” 
says Dogie, an’ pulls out his mouth 
harp. À 


END 
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PAYOFF AT QUARTZITE 


BY HARRY F. OLMSTED 


Mus before reaching Quartzite, 
Brice Hamers could see the boom 
camp clinging to its precarious 
mountain perch like some gigantic 
earth spider. Gray dust, stirred by 
huge ore wagons and the hoofs of 
many mules dimmed its details. And 
smoke from the smelter hung over 
it like a pall, darkening the sky. 

Miners of a dozen nationalities 
crowded Quartzite’s walks. Their 
faces turned toward Brice as he rode 
in, appraising him, weighing him by 
their own unbridled measure. And, 
their scrutinies finished, they turned 
away. Brice smiled. This was old 
stuff. He belonged to these rough 
camps and he had learned to hold 
his own with their rougher elements. 
It was the quality most easily sensed 
about him. 

Brice crowded close to the walk 
to allow the passage of a stream of 
towering ore wagons. Then, spot- 
ting the Bonanza Saloon, he racked 
his- pony and went in. He bought a 
drink. 

“Know a feller named Thad Yea- 
ger?” he asked the bartender who 
had served him. 

“Thad?” The man laughed. “Who 
don’t know him? He's the richest 
man in Quartzite. Controls the ore- 
haulin’ busmess. Big offices in the 
Troutman Block. Friend of yours?” 

“Friend of my dad’s,” corrected 
Brice. “Once they were pardners. 
PIl look him up. Thanks.” 

He left the place, warmed by the 
thought that Thad Yeager had done 
so well for himself, in so short a 
time. It was less than a year since 
he had sold out his half of the 
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freighting business in Amargosa. But 
Thad had always been a go-getter, 
and a fine fellow along with it. The 
dissolution of partnership had been 
effected amicably. Thad would be 
glad to see him and would probably 
not even miss the five-thousand- 
dollar loan Brice had come to solicit. 

Foot-high gold letters identified 
the offices of the Quartzite Freight- 
ing Co., and the rich interior sug- 
gested prosperity. Behind the pol- 
ished counter, a scowling young 
clerk, with cold eyes and slicked 
hair, raised a sour visage. 

“What is it, please?” 

“Td like to see Mr. Yeager,” said 
Brice, swallowing his dislike. 

“About what?” 

That's personal. Tell him it's 
Brice Hamers, son of his old part- 
ner. 

The clerk rose, new interest on his 
cheeks. “I see. He's not in, Mr. 
Hamers, but when he comes I'll be 
glad to tell him you're in town. Can 
you call later?” 

Brice glanced at the three doors 
giving from the space behind the 
counter, Men’s voices struck through 
the middle panel. Brice nodded. 
I'll come back,” he said, and left 
with the feeling that the weasel-eyed 
clerk had cheated him. 

Waiting was not easy for Brice. 
He not only needed the money, but 
time pressed if he was to discharge 
the obligation crippling his father’s 
Nevada Transportation Co. After 
his noon-day meal, he could stand 
it no longer. He returned to Yea- 
ger's office. : 

I'm sorry,” the clerk said coldly. 
“Mr. Yeager is out of town.” 

“When'll he be back?” Brice 
asked. 

“T can't say. He left no word.” 

Brice was sure the man was lying. 
But no voices issued from the inner 
office now, and there was nothing he 


‘the smithy. 


could do. So he went down to the 
Quartzite House and registered, be- 
grudging the expense. Next morn- 
ing, after breakfast, he visited Yea- 
ger’s corral and wagon yard. The 
place was a beehive of activity. Re- 
pairmen swarmed over idle wagons. 
Bellows roared and anvils rang in 
Mules brayed in the 
corrals. A leather crew struggled 
with broken harness. Thad Yeager 
had a big outfit, efficiently run. 

Inguiry appraised Brice that there 
were two other freight outfits here, 
neither making hay bills in the fight 
against Yeager’s cutthroat bidding. 
But nowhere could Brice get a hint 
as to where Yeager might be, nor 
when he was expected back. The 
day dragged. That night Brice was 
sitting in the hotel lobby, his face 
buried in a San Francisco paper, 
when someone came in and took the 
seat beside him. 

Brice didn’t look up. The lobby 
was crowded with men haggling over 
leases, the fluctuations of securities 
and the reports of assayers, and 
Brice had ceased to be interested in 
their comings and goings. Thus he 
was startled when a dry voice beside 
him said: 

“Long ways from home, ain’t you, 
Brice?” 


HE young freighter’s head swiv- 

eled to a rawboned, powerfully 
built jerkliner, over whose firing by 
John Hamers some fifteen months 
ago Yeager had voiced the criticism 
that had resulted in the severance of 
partnership. 

“Eben Steele!“ Brice gasped, and 
his hand went out. “Where'd you 
come from?” 

Steele grinned as he shook, show- 
ing none of his former resentment 
against the Hamers. “Been here 
since the boom started,” he said 
pleasantly. “Teamed for Western 
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Mine Haul till Yeager lit here. 
Joined up with him as wagon boss. 
What you doing here?” 

It was loneliness as much as any- 
thing which loosened Brice’s tongue. 
He had always liked Eben Steele, 
despite the man’s unwillingness to 
take orders, and his friendliness had 
been returned. So he started from 
the first and told of his trouble. 

“Things are slow in Amargosa,” 
he confessed. “Diggings are getting 
deep and the Black Jack closed 
down. Phantom, Greenhorn and 
Lucky Boy went one shift a day. It 
hit Nevada Transportation hard and 
dad decided to drive his own stage— 
Elko-Amargosa.” 

“Your old man always was one to 
pinch a penny,” growled Steele, his 
eyes changing. 

“I tried to talk dad out of it, 
Eben, but no go. About a week ago 
I drove a buckboard to Elko at 
night, picked up the Mine Associa- 
tion pay roll and brought it safely 
back to our safe. There’s been some 
road agents busy out there, and we 
didn’t want to chance fetching it 
in on dad’s stage. That night dad’s 
coach didn’t get in, so we went out 
after it. Found it over the grade, in 
Bobcat Canyon. Dad was alive, and 
we got him back to the hospital. 
But—” He fell silent and Steele’s 
eyes widened. 

“You mean—dead?” he asked. 

Brice shook his head. “No. His 
back’s broke and he. . . he can’t 
talk. That didn’t matter till I went 
to the safe to deliver the pay roll 
money to the association manager 
and found it gone. Me and dad are 
the only ones who know the com- 
bination, so he must have taken the 
money and cached it somewhere. 
You know how he worries. But he’s 
paralyzed. All he can do is look at 
me with frightened eyes. The as- 
sociation is bringing suit in Elko, 


and unless I can raise five thousand 
dollars, quick, we're finished.” 

Steele clucked his tongue. 
figger to get it here, Brice?” 

“From Yeager; yes. I thought for 
old time’s sake he might lend it to 
me on a short note. That money’s 
bound to show up soon.” 

“Hit him for it yet?” 

“No. He's out of town.” 

“Like the devil, he is!” Dull 
lights danced in the jerkliner’s pale 


“You 


eyes. “You want to see him— 
now?” 

“Well, yes!“ 

“Come on!” Steele rose, elbowed 


through the crowded lobby, Brice 
following. They hit the street, al- 
ready thronged with carousing men, 
threaded their way through. Now 
Eben cut across the roistering cur- 
rent and into a side street leading 
sharply up the hill, where small 
houses hung like cages against the 
scarp. It was dark here, and silent 
by contrast. Eben fell back and 
pressed close, chuckling. 

“You’ve had a hard time seeing 
Yeager, eh, Brice?” 

“Thanks to that young weasel in 
the outer office, growled Brice. 
„He's a real tough monkey.” 

“Tough?” Steele’s laugh had a 
cutting edge. “You ain't seen 
nothin’ yet.” 

His left hand flicked to Brice’s 
holster, wrapped the butt of his gun. 
Cold warning poured through the 
young freighter as he whirled, fixing 
a viselike grip on Steele’s wrist. 

“What is this, Eben?” he de- 
manded. 

Steele’s bulletlike glance smashed 
him with naked hostility. “You 
simple fool,” he snarled. “You think 
Yeager will play with the likes of 
you? He'll not see you—never.” 

There was murder in his glance 
and the shock of it stunned Brice. 
But he rallied as Steele drew his own 
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gun, and he threw a hard left to the 
man’s unprotected jaw. It chilled 
Steele, tore his hand from Brice’s 
weapon. As he fell, Brice followed 
in, knowing the danger of the man’s 
weapon. 

Then, with nothing more than a 
trampling of boots, all the imps of 
hell seemed suddenly to have ma- 
terialized to swarm over Brice like 
ants, pounding, kicking, cursmg. A 
gun barrel took him a glancing blow 
on the head, then he rolled Steele up, 
struggling to hold him there and 
palm his gun. But snaky arms and 
legs blocked his draw. Hurtling 
shapes dove at him, and he kicked 
them back. Others, striking from 
behind, clung and battered him. 


[Bice cee Brice heaved to his 
knees then to his feet. Steele, 
still groggy, hung to his legs. But 
Brice had his gun now. An arcing 
pistol found his skull as he lifted the 
piece, driving him down. And though 
his senses reeled, he caught an in- 
surging shadow in his sights and let 
go. Echoes of the gun smash rock- 
eted against the clifis and a man was 
down, groaning. And then another 
weapon was siding Brice’s, and his 
assailants were drawing off. A man 
was beside him as he rose, calling 
encouragement, blasting shots at the 
retreating hoodlums. Then they 
were gone and Brice’s fighting mate 
was holding him from the chase. 

“They . they tried to mur- 
der me, Brice protested, trying to 
shake the man off. “I don’t take 
that layin’ down.“ 

“Better take it on the double,” 
warned the stranger calmly. “Folks 
are heading here from the street and 
theyll ask embarrassing questions. 
-No use being hailed before a judge. 
Come on.” 

He led the way between two build- 
ings, where doors were already slam- 


ming, hurried down a slope and into 
town by devious ways, Brice weav- 
ing along behind him. Moments 
later, they entered the Quartzite 
House by a rear staircase and found 
Brice’s room. There they sat, 
puffing, appraising one another. 
Brice was dust-covered, bleeding 
from a split scalp. The stranger, a 
smooth-shaven, small-boned man of 
indeterminate age, looked no part of 
a fighting man. Brice grinned at 
him. 

“Looks like I owe you two-bits or 
so, stranger. Thanks. I was betting 
a busted flush up there until you 
took cards.” 

“Not at all,” said the stranger, 
grinning back at him. “I needed 
the ruckus to let off the steam of 
my natural meanness.. I’m Lat 
Menafee.“ 

Brice Hamers.“ 

They shook hands, and Menafee 
said: “Who were your playmates, 
and how come?” 

Brice’s head shook. “Wagon men, 
Menafee. I can’t figure it.” 

“Sure it wasn’t robbery? 
carrying money?” 

“None, and they knew that. For 
two days I’ve been trying to see 
Thad Yeager. His wagon boss said 
he’d take me to see Yeager, but up 
theré he turned on me. ‘His men 
must have been laying there, waiting 
for the play to come up.” 

“Yeager, humph!” Menafee 
rubbed his chin. “Mighty serious 
charge against a big man like him. 
What you aim to do about it?” 

“What can I do?” 

“You can't take this to the law 
unless you like trouble, Hamers,” 
Menafee said frankly. “Yeager can 
buy every lawman in Quartzite, 
probably has. You may learn that 
to your sorrow if that playful wagon 
boss reports it. We left a man lay- 
ing on the ground up there and folks 


You 
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here are getting fed up on robberies, 
knifings and shootings. They'll 
want a victim. If I was you, I'd 
stand my hand. When the sheriff 
grabs you, if at all, I may be in a 
position to do you some good.” 

“Thanks again,” Brice murmured. 
“But I still aim to see Yeager. I 
have to. Maybe he'll have an ex- 
planation.” 

“Talk soft to him,” warned Mena- 
fee, and stuck out his hand. “PU 
look you up later.” 

He left the room and, when he 
was gone, Brice suddenly realized he 
had talked a lot to this Menafee man 
without learning a thing about him. 
What was he in Quartzite? 


HAT night Brice slept fitfully, 

: worried about his seemingly fad- 
ing chances to contract a loan, puz- 
zling about that affair on the dark 
street, half fearing the possibility of 
arrest. But, the night having passed 
without a visit from the sheriff, he 
rose with the feeling that Steele had 
not reported the incident. Some- 
what easier in his mind, Brice went 
to breakfast. Later, standing on the 
walk-in the hard sunlight, he saw 
something that brought a frosty 
smile to his lips. 

Across the street from him, four 
men dressed in black broadcloth and 
silk hats moved along the boards, 
engrossed in low-toned argument. 
Brice watched them enter the Crys- 
tal Gambling Palace and stood 
rooted, surprised and a little awed. 
One of that quartet was Thad Yea- 
ger—not the Thad Yeager he had 
known in Amargosa, but a dandy 
grown heavy with soft living, like a 
banker or a politician. And then 
Brice had a feeling of foreboding 
that Yeager might now resent be- 
ing reminded of a less glorious past, 
by a bird of lesser feather. 

Then Brice thought of his father, 


lying paralyzed and helpless while 
the Nevada Transportation, all he 
had in the world, died on its wheels. 
There was grim determination on the 
young freighter’s face as he crossed 
the street and shouldered into the 
gambling resort. The rising wild- 
ness of his temper must have 
scorched Thad Yeager, where he sat 
with his three companions over their 
whiskey glasses. And though the 
man’s back was turned, he swiveled 
around and met Brice’s eyes. He 
rose hurriedly, made a sign to the 
others. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” he 
said, and turned to Brice with a bold 
and hard curiosity. He held out his 
pudgy hand, but there was little 
warmth or friendliness in his voice 
as he said, “Sorry to have missed 
you, Brice. What did you want to 
see me about?” 

Brice felt the musty breath of the 
void between them, closed his senses 
to it, and chanced everything, put- 
ting the last first. “About a loan, 
Thad.” 

“Yeager’s features clouded, and 
about him was a sense of studying 
and listening, of absorbing the full 
significance of what might be here. 
“A loan,” he echoed. That needs 
time to go into, Brice, and I’m very 
busy. Make an appointment with 
my secretary.” 

Brice’s voice was bitter. I tried 
that, Thad. This has to be handled 
now. 

A grudging interest flickered in 
Yeager’s eyes. “What has to be 


_handled? I don’t understand.“ 


LIPPING his phrases to the 
bone, Brice told his story, 
pleading for a short-term loan to 
save Nevada Transportation. He 
paused, breathless, waiting, while 
Yeager continued to regard him with 
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a hard, unyielding, careful stare. 
And through it, Brice studied the 
man, reaching out for some hint of 
the black apparition which had 
brushed him last night. He found 
none, and came to the reluctant con- 
clusion that Eben Steele’s action had 
been born of his old resentment 
against the Hamers. 

with Steele later, but right now the 
loan was of primary importance. 

I'm sorry to learn about your 
father, Brice,” Yeager said smoothly. 
“I want to help, but this catches me 
short. The earnings of Quartzite 
Freighting have gone into the busi- 
ness. Beside that, I've just bought 
the Troutman Block, and Pm in 
mine securities on heavy margin. 
Sull’—he hesitated, contemplating 
his outspread hands—‘“I believe I 
can help.” He pulled out a jeweled 
watch. “Come see me at eleven. 
We'll sit down together and work 
something out.” 

Fear had turned to the warmth of 
hope, and Brice trod on air as he hit 
the street and walked down to the 
post office. There was a letter for 
him, and for minutes he stood there 
at the desk, afraid to open the en- 
velope bearing the name of Dr. Riley 
Beaton, the association medico, who 
was caring for his father. Finally, 
overcoming his fears, Brice ripped 
off the end and read the letter. 


Dear Brice: 

Your father is recovering, though he can- 
not speak and may never do so. But it is 
the business I am writing you about. The 
association manager has had criminal com- 
plains issued against you and your father. 
They’ve served your father but do not 
know where you are. I will not tell them. 
The association has entered a bid of two 
thousand dollars for your company. The 
judge, Em told, will accept it. That will 
leave a three-thousand-dollar deficiency. 
Hoping you have raised the money to avert 
this, I am - 

Yours, 
Rivey BEATON., 


He could settle’ 


Brice wandered unsecingly along 
the walk and out past the borders of 
the town. And for all his hope of 
success in the pending meeting with 
Yeager, a sense of defeat weighed 
heavily upon him. “Criminal com- 
plaint!” “Your father may never 
talk!” “Three-thousand-dollar defi- 
ciency judgment!” Those phrases 
leaped out at him, bombarding his 
brain. 

Nine thirty dragged on to ten, 
then to ten thirty. The morning 
seemed endless. It was near eleven 
when Brice headed back. He was 
nearing Yeager office when, 
through the dust stirred by a string 
of lumbering ore wagons, he saw 
Eben Steele coming toward him. 
Eben Steele, with his old arrogant 
indolence and the personable smile 
hinting none at all of the deadly 
treachery that lay inside him. Al! 
the terror of last night’s crucial mo- 
ment came flooding back, waking in 
Brice the sudden acute hunger of an 
active fighter. He paused to watch 
the man, saw him turn into Yeager’s 
office as if he owned the place. And 
it came to Brice then that Yeager 
must be in on what had happened 
last night—in it up to his eyebrows. 
It lacked only five minutes of eleven. 
Steele had been summoned to the 
rendezvous to make good in what he 
failed to do last night. 

This was showdown, and Brice 
knew it. He brushed aside the pain- 
ful toiling of his mind, loosened his 
gun in its leather and entered the 
office of Quartzite Freighting. 

“Sit down and wait,” ordered the 
slick-haired watchdog behind the 
counter. “Mr. Yeager is engaged.” 

Brice scowled and sat, keening his 
ears to the mutter of voices in the 
back office. Voices uplifted in quar- 
rel. The clerk pursed his lips in a 
whistled tune, to dim the growing 
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clamor, Brice thought. But he heard 
enough to enlighten him. 

“Don’t change the subject on me!” 
That was Yeager, taunting. “You’ve 
called my hand; m showing my 
cards.” è 

“And cutting me in on half the 
chips, Yeager.” Steele's voice rang 
with dry, deadly certainty. 
that business backfired last night, 
but it leaves me with enough to put 
you away for a long stretch. Do I 
get a half interest in Quartzite 
Freighting? Or do I go to the law?” 

There was a prolonged silence. 
Then: “You’ve got me, Steele.“ A 
chair scraped. “A half interest it is. 
You’re my partner”—Y eager’s voice 
went suddenly savage but a dead 
one!” 

A gun thundered, muffled by walls 
and dulled by the rumble of great 
wheels on the street. Brice came to 
his feet, paused a moment, then 
broke for the counter, hurdling the 
gate. The white-faced clerk, having 
risen, flashed to intercept him. 
“Here! Get back! You can’t—” 


terness and sense of frustration 
into the blow. It swept the man 
aside and down, out cold. And Brice 
was whipping out his gun as he 
shouldered into the private office. 
He paused abruptly. Eben Steele 
lay before him, on the floor. Thad 
Yeager sat at his desk, watching 
Brice over his leveled gun. 

“Come in,” he said quietly, “and 
lock the door. That’s it. Now, 
Brice, about that loan; still want it?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“I can't loan you five thousand 
dollars,” Yeager said crisply, “but I 
can make you a gift of it. And all 
you have to do to earn it is to con- 
fess that you killed Steele.” 

“Me?” Brice stared. 
crazy, Yeager.” 


Blick hit him, putting all his bit- 


“You're 


Sure, 


“Oh, no; not crazy, Brice. You 
fear the law; you needn’t. This dog” 
—he pointed to the body—‘“‘was 
holding me up when you came in 
and killed him. [Il swear it. You 
understand I can’t afford to jeopar- 
dize my position here. I'll pay well 
to prevent that and see you cleared.” 

“No!” Brice declared angrily. “TIl 
shoulder no man’s killings. Not 
after what you tried to do to me 
last night.” 

“What Steele tried,“ corrected 
Yeager. That's where we split. 
Fifteen thousand, Hamers. Last call. 
You'll be sorry if you don’t take it.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Meaning if you don’t accept, I'll 
see you hung for the murder any- 
way. This works two ways, Brice.” 
He paused to listen to the turmoil in 
the outer office, the sudden rattling 
of the knob and pounding on the 
door. “Hurry, man, which is it?” 

Brice didn’t answer. Under the 
impact of heavy shoulders, the door 
came off its hinges. Men came surg- 
ing in, led by a stocky man wearing 
a badge. He looked at the body, 
then at the two men facing each 
other with guns in their hands. 

“What goes on here?” he de- 
manded  gruffly, Who killed 
Steele?“ 


Brice met Veager's eyes, read the 
challenge there. And it flashed into 
his mind that he had neglected to 
clean his gun last night. I killed 
him,“ he said, and handed the sheriff 
his gun. It was him or me.” 

As the sheriff led him along the 
street, through the ranks of hard- 
eyed, muttering men, Brice felt hu- 
miliated and ashamed. His first ar- 
rest rankled, and there was scant 
comfort in the thought that his only 
alternative would have been to kill 
Yeager and run for it. An act doom- 
ing his father, Nevada Transporta- 
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tion, and himself. This way there 
would be money to save the busi- 
ness, pay doctor bills and tide them 
over the Amargosa depression. A 
few days in jail was small price to 
pay for those things. 

The taciturn sheriff booked him, 
locked him up and departed, leaving 
him to his unpleasant thoughts. 
Along about sundown, the lawman 
admitted Thad Yeager. The man 
came close to the bars, smiling. 

“T’ve fixed it with the judge,” he 
announced. He'll throw the book 
at you day after tomorrow.” 

Brice came up off his cot, vaguely 
alarmed. What do you mean?” 

“Case is made, Hamers.” Yeager 
was sneering openly now. “You 
came to my office repeatedly, de- 
manding to see me. Finally you 
knocked out my secretary and came 
in, demanding money. Steele tried 
to stop you and you killed him. You 
fool, did you think I'd pay you fif- 
teen thousand when I could get you 
hung easier?“ 

He went out, laughing softly, And 
Brice stood there for a long time, 
nis heart seemingly halted, But his 
mind was busy, and he knew the full 
and damning truth. He had come 
to Yeager for help and had found 
only ruin. He had to get out of 
here, In a frenzy he tested bars and 
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walls of his cell. They spoke his 
doom. 

He was all but exhausted with de- 
spair when the sheriff came with 
food at nightfall. Seeing Brice’s limp 
dejection, the man came boldly into 
the cell. 

“Shame to waste good food on gal- 
lows bait,” he taunted. “Make it 
snappy.” 

He was putting the tray on the 
cot when Brice hit him, knocking 
dishes spinning. He caught the sag- 
ging man by the throat, bore him 
against the bars. Holding him there, 
he ripped solid blows to his jaw un- 
til the sheriff hung a dead weight in 
his arms. Pausing then, he listened. 
No alarm. It had been done quickly, 
without much noise. Brice worked 
swiftly. He ripped a blanket, tied 
and gagged the lawman and placed 
him in bed. Then, with the man’s 
gun in his holster, he headed for 
Yeager’s office, the friendly darkness 
of the alley hiding him. 


IGHTS burned in the freighting 
office when Brice opened the 
door. The outer office was unten- 
anted, so he stepped over the coun- 
ter gate and walked in on Yeager. 
The man was kneeling before the 
open safe and he rose and spun 
about as Brice turned the key. The 
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boss of Quartzite Freighting shot his 
hand to his shoulder holster. 


“Its suicide, Yeager,’ Brice 
warned him. “You want it like 
that?” 


The hand fell away. Yeager, 
white, trembling, said, “How’d you 
get out of jail? You—” 

Brice took his gun, shoved him 
into a chair. I walked out,” he 
said curtly. “You think I'd stay to 
be hung by your lies? Listen, Yea- 
ger, there’s just one cure for a dou- 
ble-crosser.”” 

His gun bored the man’s belly, 
and Yeager blanched. “No, no, 
don’t kill me, Brice,’ he pleaded. 
“That won't help you, needing 
money like you do. I'll pay fifteen 
thousand—anything. And Ill tell 
the truth about—” 

“The truth ain’t in you,” Brice 
said coldly. 

I'll lay the money in your hand. 
TIl do anything, only—” 

“You're a rat, Yeager. 
kill you. Get the money.” 

Sobbing, Yeager leaped to the 
safe, jerked open a drawer and 
pawed among sheafs of papers. The 
echo of a softly closing door came 
from the outer room, made Brice 
stiffen, and he listened attentively. 
His eyes were not off Yeager for 
more than a second, yet when they 
returned the man was facing him, 
laughing—over the barrel of a gun. 

“You fool!” he taunted. “This is 
your end, Hamers. Your luck’s 
done, and what devilish luck it's 
been. I hired Steele to kell you last 
night, thinking you had come to 
square for the Amargosa steal. You 
outsmarted him. I thought I had 
you safe in the jailhouse, but it 
doesn't matter. Now [ll kill you, 
and the law will thank me.” 

Brice hung on one phrase. “To 
square for what Amargosa steal?” 
he asked. 


I can’t 


and ran toward the rear. 


Yeager laughed. “Playing dumb, 
eh? Stalling for time. So you want 
a loan to save your chicken-coop 
outfit? That’s good. I haven’t five 
cents to my name, Hamers.. I've 
flown high, made my half of Nevada 
Transportation go a long way. But 
it wasn’t enough. The five thousand 
from your safe saved me, and you 
came here to borrow it back. What 
a joke!” 

Brice stared at him, his lips flat, 
a hooded threat in his eyes. So that 
was where the association pay roll 
had gone? Funny, he reflected, he 
hadn’t remembered that Thad Yea- 
ger also knew the combination. And 
now the knowledge had come too 
late. 

The doorknob rattled and Yeager 
started, his laughter fading, his 
muddy eyes shifting. An authorita 
tive knock and a voice: ; 

“Yeager! Let me in!“ 

“Who is it?” There was uncer- 
tainty in Yeager’s voice. 

“The law speaking. Your game’s 
up, man!” 

Yeager’s lips twisted. Without 
warning, he shifted and sent a slug 
crashing through the panel. It was 
the break Brice had prayed for. His 
own weapon leveled as Yeager’s pis- 
tol swung back. Two guns blared, 
Yeager’s bullet smashing the wall be- 
hind its intended target, Brice’s lead 
striking home. 

Yeager’s face reflected a new emo- 
tion as he reeled, doubled and 
shrank. For an instant he glared at 
Brice, then dropped his gun, whirled 
But he 
was done. He staggered drunkenly, 
moaned and fell, rolling to his back. 
And Brice went over to look at him 
with a pinched, intent glance. 

Yeager’s eyes flickered open, 
stared at Brice and closed. He 
sighed once, noisily, then sagged like 
a punctured balloon. The door was 
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bulging from the pressure of men’s 
shoulders and Brice went over and 
turned the key. Men crowded in, 
led by Brice’s strange little gun part- 
ner of the preceding night, Lat 
Menafee. Among them was Tuck 
Orndorf, the sheriff of Brice’s home 
town. 


ENAFEE grinned as his eyes 

took in the office. Then he 
had motioned the others back and 
put his hand on Brice’s arm, feeling 
the bicep. “You work fast, Ham- 
ers,” he said. 

Brice nodded miserably. He was 
finished, and knew it. Orndorf had 
come to take him back on the em- 
bezzlement charge; he was a fugitive 
from a murder charge, and the sher- 
iff of Quartzite lay bound in the jail- 
house, sweating for his blood. 

“Yeager was a cheat and a scoun- 
drel, he declared heavily. “He 


fooled me, like he’s fooled every- 
body.” 
“Not everybody, corrected 


Menafee. “Uncle Sam has been in- 
terested in his wild stock games for 
some time. I had just completed 
my mail-fraud case against him 
when Sheriff Orndorf came with 
word of Yeager and Steele stopping 
the mail stage in Bobcat Canyon and 
putting your father over the grade.” 

A ray of hope warmed Brice. 
“How’d you learn that?” he asked 
Orndorf. 

The sheriff stepped forward. 
“Your dad came out of it, Brice, and 
told us the whole ugly thing. The 
charge against you is washed up, but 
the five thousand dollars—” 


“Yeager took it,“ said Brice, a lit- 
tle bewildered. “He bragged about 
it. We could pay that back, I 
reckon, if I didn’t have to answer 
for Eben Steele’s murder. Yeager’s 
the only one who could have cleared 
me for that, an’ he’s dead.” 

“Murder?” Menafee laughed. 
It's not murder to kill a wanted 
man. There may even be a reward; 
we'll see about that. And, as for 
paying back the association, it will 
be easy if you shift your outfit to 
Quartzite and take over Yeager’s 
business. I think that can be ar- 
ranged, don’t you, sheriff?” 

Tuck Orndorf grinned. “Easy. 
With all you've got on Yeager, I 
doubt that anybody will be anxious 
to make a fight to play his hand. 
You've got the world by the tail, 
Brice.” 

Brice could hardly believe his ears. 
There's one other thing,” he said 
hesitantly. “I beat up a sheriff to 
get out tonight, tied him up and 
locked him in one of his own cells. 
He'll be gunning for me plenty.” 

Both lawmen laughed. “I think 
you taught Tompkins a good lesson, 
Brice,” said Menafee. “He’s a poli- 
tician learning the sheriff business at 
the people’s expense. Don’t worry, 
he won't be anxious to let folks know 
he let a prisoner handle him and get 
away. Come on. We're getting too 
much of a crowd here. Let's finish 
our business in the hetel.” 

And Brice followed him, feeling 
like a man just awakened from a 
nightmare to find his fears dissolv- 
ing in the sunshine of a newer, 
brighter day. 


THE END. 
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SAVVY 


by H. FREDRIC YOUNG 


The Florida stock whip is an instru- 
ment used by the Florida cowpoke for 
turning recalcitrant cattle when they 
make a sudden wild dash for a thicket. 
Tradition tells us that its rough ancestor 
was brought to Florida by the early 
Spaniards. 

Stout buckskin goes into its manufac- 
ture, rawhide being too frail a substance 
to stand the hard wear and tear that be- 
comes the lot of this whip. It is skill- 
fully plaited in a round and gradually 
tapering plait 
to a point 
within a few 
feet of the 
smaller end; 
from this point 
on to the be- 
ginning of the 
single ten-inch 
buckskin thong 
“cracker” at the 
smaller end, it is of two twisted strips of 
buckskin nicely tapered. Tallow and 
pine tar, mixed, are applied frequently to 
keep it flexible. The length varies from 
eighteen to twenty-two feet, being at- 
tached to a short handle. The cowboys 
are very skillful in snaking out the thong 
after an outlaw steer, and can crack it 
inches from the animal’s head, The sound, 
as loud as a six-gun report, is usually 
enough to turn the beast. Good whips of 
this kind may cost as much as forty 
dollars. 


Two new innovations in fighting forest 
fire are the “fire danger meter” and the 
“brush buster.” 


The fire danger meter is 
a gauge which 
registers atmos- 
pheric humidity 
and warns rang- 
ers when fire 
hazards are 
high. The brush 
buster resem- 
bles a war tank, 
and can cut an 
eight-foot 
swath through the undergrowth faster 
than eighty men can do it by hand, thus 
isolating many ruinous fires, 


Rustlers were very adept at one type 
of hoodwinking honest cattlemen out of a 
good calf. Coming upon an unbranded calf 
with its mother, the calf was branded with 
its mother’s 
brand, but only 
enough to singe 
the hair. At a 
quick glance it 
appeared the 
calf had been 
branded, and if 
the animal 
escaped inspec- 
tion by the 
owner, after it was weaned the rustler 
would again rope the critter affixing his 
own brand into the hide. After that the 
animal was his, and a calf so branded was 
known as a “sleeper.” 


Geronimo, savage Apache Indian, often 
proved his mind very superior to that of 
his despised white brothers, but this story 
at least tends to prove equality between 
the two. 

Riding along a narrow trail, Geronimo 
came face to face with one of the posse- 
men after his scalp. Each eyed the other, 
and each saw that the other was armed 
only with a single-shot rifle. Neither 
attempted a 
chance shot, and 
pretty soon the 
crafty Indian 
dismounted and 
hunkered down 
on a rock. The 
white man fol- 
lowed this ex- 
ample set by 
Geronimo, and 
all through the day they sat motionless, 
watching each other like hawks. 

As the sun began to plunge behind a 
high escarpment, Geronimo grunted, 
reached for his horse, and said, “Uh, me 
go home.” 

And he rode-away, a free man again. 
Neither had dared chance a shot for fear 
of a miss, which would have left him at 
the mercy of the other. 
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POLAR PASEAR 


BY KENNETH GILBERT 


Tue two Eskimo hunters, fear 
written in their round, moonlike 
faces, crouched on the great ice pan, 
gripping crude weapons. Three 
hundred yards away their bidarka, 
a skin-covered canoe, was drawn up 
on the pan. Between them and the 
bidarka was death. 

Toomlik, strongest spearman of 
the Iliuts, clutched the haft of his 
stabbing-harpoon grimly. Old Nit- 
koo, wrinkled and wise but no longer 
an active man, fingered the handle 
of a curved skinning knife in silence. 
They waited, hoping that the fickle 
breeze which puffed and faltered 
across the immense sweep of the 


arctic ice pack would not veer sud- 
denly, and betray their presence to 
the gaunt polar bear nosing along 
the slush where chill wavelets lapped 
at the broken edge of greenish ice. 
They wanted to kill the bear for 
there was hunger in the Iliut village, 
but this situation was not to their 
liking. It was one thing to over- 
take the bear in the water as he 
swam from one pan to another and, 
by the skillful handling of their 
bidarka, keep clear of his roaring 
lunges while they stabbed him to 
death. It was quite another thing 
to meet him face to face on an ice 
floe. They guessed: by the thinness 
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of his flanks that he had probably 
not eaten for days. He would not 
hesitate to attack. The breathing of 
the two men slowed, the thick lids 
over their flat black eyes narrowed 
to mere slits. The bear was moving 
directly toward them! 

Other factors entered into the 
situation. There was an oily deceit- 
fulness about the sea, although the 
weather-wise Eskimos knew that be- 
fore long a fierce williwaw wind 
would come screaming out of the 
north and the ice pack would break 
and scatter. Unless they escaped 
from this predicament, gained their 
bidarka before the blow came, the 
floe on which they were standing 
would be driven through the great 
strait and into the open sea beyond. 
Waves would probably wash away 
their canoe when the wind rose. Yet 
they dared not move toward it be- 
cause of the bear. Suddenly Toom- 
lik made a barely audible sound, 
touched Nitkoo’s shoulder. But 
the old hunter had seen the same 
thing. 

On the surface of the water, just 
opposite where the bear stood, ap- 
peared a dozen or more roundish, 
dark blots. There were whiskered 
faces, the gleam of ivory tusks. The 
vanguard of the walrus herd had 
come north again and was resting 
before penetrating more deeply into 
the ice pack, where there was not 
only safety from hunters but also a 
plentiful supply of clams to be 
rooted from the sandy bottom. of 
the vast arctic shallows. At the 
moment they were full-fed and 
sleepy—and the ice pan was invit- 
ing. They did not see the bear, 
whose creamy white coat blended 
with his snowy background, but the 
bear instantly saw them. Slowly he 
flattened on the ice, invisible save 
for the shoe-button black tip of his 
nose. Even the Eskimos, fear mo- 


mentarily forgotten, stirred in re- 
sponsive excitement at sight of the 
walrus herd. 

Here was food vastly more 
abundant than the lean and stringy 
bear, although fully as dangerous. 
In the herd were several bulls with 
formidable tusks curved like scimi- 
tars, their hides so thick and tough 
that they could hardly be pene- 
trated by the sharpest lance driven 
with all the power of a strong arm. 
But the bear, likewise with food in 
mind, would probably spoil the 
hunters’ chances. Toomlik mut- 
tered, half lifted his lance. Old Nit- 
koo laid a restraining hand on him. 

“Wait!” whispered the aged 
hunter. “The bear will help us. 
Look! Even now he prepares his 
ambush!” 

They saw the white beast flatten 
himself on the ice, burying his black 
nose between forepaws, fully under- 
standing that this single distinguish- 
ing mark could be made out by the 
herd bulls when they came closer. 
Soon the herd would swim to the floe 
and climb out for rest before resum- 
ing the journey north. But at that 
moment the beady eyes of the bear 
made out something likely to upset 
his hasty but clever plans. 


FF to the left of the herd the 

water heaved violently; there 
was a gurgling sound, and then the 
bristling mask of a walrus bull, far 
bigger than any of the others, ap- 
peared. Instantly the bear recog- 
nized him, and a growl was choked 
off in the throat of the white killer. 
For this was the dreaded Kawluchi, 
the outlaw bull who haunted these 
waters and had twice nearly killed 
the bear while the latter was pursu- 
ing a seal. Just ahead of the slash- 
ing tusks the bear had gained. the 
safety of the ice, realizing that he 
would stand but little chance 
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against the outlaw in the water. Al- 
though nothing apparent had hap- 
pened to disturb him, Kawluchi 
roared suddenly with a sound like an 
ice floe splitting in two. 

It was a challenge to battle, and 
the herd bulls heard and understood. 
‘They bellowed terrifying answer and 
moved threateningly toward Kaw- 
luchi—but stopped before they came 
too near. 

“They are afraid!” whispered old 
Nitkoo. “Watch, Toomlik! You 
may see something that even these 
old eyes have never beheld. This is 
a sea god!” 

But Toomlik knew better. Out- 
Jaw bull walruses were by no means 
uncommon, altheugh never had he 
seen one as big as this. Yet he un- 
derstood how it came about that 
they were outcasts. 

Usually it began when they were 
calves. If the mother of an im- 
mature bull was killed, he would 
rarely be adopted by another 
mother. Invariably the old females, 
hating anything that came near their 
own offspring, would drive him 
away. The surly herd bulls resented 
the presence of the orphan, anyway, 
and would kill him if he ventured 
too close to them. Thus-the stigma 
of being an outcast was fixed upon 
him and it would endure all his life 
unless something unusual happened 


to change the attitude of the herd. 


toward him. Long ago they had 
forgotten why he was driven. out; 
all they knew was that he didn’t be- 
long with them, that he was an out- 
Jaw. They avoided him as best they 
could. Probably Kawluchi under- 
stood all this and had determined 
that now his moment of revenge had 
come. - 

He was unafraid of the smaller 
herd bulls, having vanquished other 
outlaws nearly as powerful as he. 


When the herd bulls made a bluff of 


attacking, his piggish eyes flamed 
red in response and, with a gurghng 
roar, he dived and launched himself 
for the battle. 

Panie seized the herd, for they 
knew what was coming. So aroused 
were they by the threat that they 
milled about uncertainly, the herd 
bulls roaring uneasily but seemingly 
having no idea of what could be 
done, other than face the outlaw. 
Even the cows feared him, knowing 
that he would kill them as readily 
as he would one of the bulls if he 
overtook them. Terrified, they took 
the only means of escape left open— 
they swam straight for the floe 
where the white-death lurked, look- 
ing like an innocent hump of snow 
on the ice! 

Nitkoo made a clucking sound. 
“Soon they will be killing, Toom- 
lik!“ he exclaimed softly. The bear 
is watching them, not us! We can 
reach our bidarka!” He led the way 
and Toomlik trailed him. Bent low, 
they cut a wide circle around the 
bear, moving softly, yet swiftly. But 
before they reached the skin-covered 
canoe things had begun to happen. 

Too late had the herd decided to, 
reach the floe in order to escape 
Kawluchi. One of the bulls at the 
rear of the herd flung his body half 
out of the water with a horrible, 
choking sound, then vanished in a 
froth traced with red. ‘Terror seized 
the other bulls and they bawled in 
short, sharp blasts as they increased 
their speed. The polar bear, sud- 
denly confronted by the spectacle of 
a dozen monstrous beasts driving 
straight at him, got up uncertainly 
and backed away. He had hoped to 
kill one walrus, probably a young 
cow; it was. quite another thing to 
face so many fear-crazed behemoths, 
among them several formidable 
bulls. He took a few steps back- 
ward, showing his teeth in a wrin- 
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kled snarl and making a whining, 
coughing sound. 

Perhaps the walruses saw him, but 
their terror of the death pressing 
from behind was greater than fear 
of this white enemy. They blasted 
defiance of him as they flung their 
ponderous bodies out on the ice with 
a gracefulness remarkable for such 
bulky bodies. As the bear con- 
tinued to retreat, although he had 
by no means given up the idea of 
garnering himself a meal, the 
Eskimo hunters reached their bi- 
darka and launched it hurriedly. As 
they did so another bull felt the 
slashing attack of Kawluchi. 

“Quick!” panted old Nitkoo to his 
companion. “The sea god fights 
for us, that we may have meat. Two 
bulls are dying. They will not sink 
while still alive!” It occurred to 
Toomlik that what old Nitkoo pro- 
posed was a suicidal thing. So long 
as Kawluchi ranged the water off 
the floe it meant death if he discov- 
ered them. He would rip their frail 
craft to shreds with a single blow 
of his powerful tusks, and they sur- 
mised that his vitality would with- 
stand more than their puny weap- 
ons. 

“He is no sea god but a mad bull,” 
replied Toomlik, catching up one of 
the double-paddles. “He will kill us 
unless we get away now. We can 
come back with more men and finish 
him off. You are an old fool, Nit- 
koo, and crazed with hunger!” 

“He is a sea god, I say!” replied 
the other positively. “You are too 
young to have wisdom, Toomlik. If 
vou do not do as I say, I will tell the 
tribe that you are a coward!” Toom- 
lik made no answer but stroked 
with his paddle as they approached 
the battle scene cautiously. More 
than death he feared ridicule among 


his people. 
Save for that one glimpse they 


had not seen Kawluchi again but 
they knew he was down belew, 
wreaking havoc with his ivory 
swords, for the water was churned 
and sometimes a bloody bubble 
broke on the surface as a wounded 
bull gave up breath from punctured 
lungs. The rest of the herd was now 
out on the ice, and Kawluchi was 
busy finishing off the injured bulls. 
But now a second battle broke out, 
this one on the great ice pan. 


ERHAPS the hunger of the bear 
overcame his caution; perhaps 
the constant challenge of the herd 
stirred his fighting instincts to a 
point where they could no longer be 
restrained. One by one the walruses 
flung themselves awkwardly at him, 
falling short of their mark, for they 
were clumsy out of water. Sud- 
denly the bear found himself backed 
against a hummock of ice—and re- 
alized that he was trapped! 

But only for a moment. With a 
blood-chilling roar he hurled him- 
self at the nearest walrus, a cow. 
He struck her twice in the face with 
his heavy forepaws, blows which 
would have snapped the neck of an 
ox, yet they only stunned her. Then, 
the fury of battle upon him, the bear 
charged into the herd, striking this 
way and that, leaping clear of the 
chopping tusks. The immaculate 
whiteness of the snow became 
stained with blood. The bear was a 
veritable terror, and in the frenzy 
of his killing urge he seemed more 
than a match for the cumbersome 
beasts, although they were vastly 
superior in weight and numbers. 

Hoh!“ grunted old Nitkoo in the 


\ bidarka. This night the Iliuts will 


feast, Toomlik!“ But the younger 
hunter was still dubious; it looked 
like a foolhardy thing that they were 
doing, and only the threat of being 
branded a coward kept him to his 
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task. The light canoe slid over the 
troubled waters and approached 


close to the edge of the floe. 

But now, the battle beneath the 
water was apparently ended. Old 
Kawluchi had evidently gratified his 
blood lust, for two of the bulls strug- 
gled feebly on the surface, bleeding 
from deep wounds inflicted by the 
outlaw’s tusks. Suddenly Toomlik 
ceased paddling and ‘caught up his 
harpoon. He had seen a dark, bulky 
mass moving swiftly beneath the 
surface. Nitkoo screamed warning, 
but it was too late. With all the 
power of his strong arm Toomlik 
drove the harpoon downward, let- 
ting go of it and paying out the long, 
slender line of dried walrus hide, 
which was fastened to the spear’s 
handle. 

“Turn!” cried Nitkoo, paddling 
fiercely. “Turn, or the sea god will 
kill us!” 

In his terror he added epithets di- 
rected toward young hunters who 
scorned. the old ways and who did 
not believe in such things as sea 
gods; young fools who defied fate by 
harming Kawluchi, who had been 
sent there by the rulers of sea and 
air to aid the Iliuts in their hour of 
starvation. Impressed by what he 
had done, as much as by the old 
man's blistering words, Toomlik 
caught up his paddle and sent the 
bidarka swirling aside just as Kaw- 
luchi broke water with a bellow of 
pain and fury. 

For a Jong instant the monstrous 
beast Jay there on the surface, 
breathing heavily from the effect of 
his underwater struggle, shaking 
himself as though to free his body 
of agony. The harpoon, driven a 
foot or more into his blubber and 
flesh, hung there just back of his 
shoulders. Then his flaming eyes 
spied the bidarka and, as though un- 


derstanding at once that these hu- 
mans were the ones who had injured 
him, he blasted hatred and defiance 
and dived. 

“Cut!” yelled old Nitkoo. 
the line, fool!” 

Startled by the imminent death 
he had invoked through his rash act, 
Toomlik obeyed mechanically. The 
walrus-hide line slithered over the 
side, then the bidarka, propelled by 
all the strength the two men could 
put into the paddles, shot away like 
a frightened fish—and not a second 
too soon. In the exact spot where 
they they been when Kawluchi saw 
them, the whiskered head rose 
abruptly and the fearful tusks 
lashed the water. But the bidarka 
was ten feet away, leaping through 
the water as though alive. As Kaw- 
Juchi sank again, Nitkoo swung the 
canoe toward the floe, at a pomt be- 
low where the bear and the herd 
were fighting it out. The shrewd old 
hunter knew that their only hope of 
safety lay in getting clear of Kaw- 
luchi; next time he attacked he 
would not miss, for his speed in the 
water was greater than that of the 
bidarka. The flimsy craft touched 
ice, and both men jumped out, draw- 
ing the canoe well up on the floe. 
A moment later the vengeful head of 
Kawluchi appeared, and he roared 
at them in baffled rage. 

Perhaps his bellowing was heard 
and understood by the herd, now 
coming off second best in their bat- 
tle with the bear, for at his gurgling 
challenge, they turned and made 
swiftly for the water again. It may 
have been that they thought he jike- 
wise had climbed out on the floe and 
was among them; or they may have 
decided that fighting the white beast 
which lunged among them, striking 
with fearsome paws, was a losing 
battle. Those who were still able 
to move turned and lumbered 


“Cut 
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swiftly toward the sea and plunged 
in. 

But the bear was not to be denied 
his victory. Paying no attention to 
the walruses he had stunned, he 
charged after the fleeing members of 
the herd. As the last of them struck 
the water with a slithering splash, 
he reached the edge of the floe. And 
at that moment the terrifying head 
of Kawluchi appeared just before 
him. 

It might have been that the wal- 
rus bull had determined to follow 
the human hunters out on the ice. 
Gone, apparently, was his desire to 
wreak further vengeance on the 
herd; he was more concerned now 
with the human beings who had 
wounded him. The sight of the bear 
confronting him diverted his fury 
toward the new foe. With a stran- 
gled bellow he launched his vast 
bulk out of the water and on the 
floe. 


HIS was what the bear wanted. 

So far he had vanquished all other 
walruses who had attacked him out 
of their natural element; he would 
make short work of this bull, big 
though he was. Again his mighty 
left forepaw came down full on the 
bristly mask raised before him, a 
blow which would have crushed the 
skull of an oogaruk, or sea lion. But 
it merely made Kawluchi grunt. The 
bull countered with a vicious chop 
of his tusks which ripped deeply into 
the bear’s chest, and the pain of this 
touched off the last of the bear’s 
surly temper. Roaring, he sprang 
on the bull’s neck, sharp claws set- 
ting themselves in the blubbery 
flesh while his strong jaws bit deeply, 
seeking the spine. 

But Kawluchi was no ordinary 
bull walrus. His strength was pro- 
digious. He reared to the very tips 
of his flippers, rolled with astonish- 


ing agility. The bear’s claw-hold on 
the tough hide slipped and, before 
he could spring clear, his hind quar- 
ters were pinched beneath the mas- 
sive body. Squealing with rage and 
pain, he sought to strike back at the 
giant crushing him. But there was 
no defense against those long ivory 
chopping knives, and in a moment 
the bear was a limp and misshapen 
mass. 

Yet old Kawluchi had not gone 
unharmed. Victories over the other 
bulls had cost him dearly, and the 
bear had likewise taken toll. But 
there was no dimming of his fighting 
spirit. He came up with a throaty 
blast of defiance as the excited 
Toomlik raced in to seize one dan- 
gling end of the harpoon line. If 
Toomlik could tear out the harpoon, 
he could use it for another and more 
telling blow, for Kawluchi was now 
exposed on the ice. Toomlik caught 
the line, threw his weight against it 
and the harpoon tore out of the 
blubber. Again Nitkoo screamed 
curses, but Kawluchi, save for a 
single bellow, apparently did not 
mind the pain. At least he was 
free. Toomlik, drawing the harpoon 
toward himself swiftly, was in the 
act of seizing the weapon for a final 
death blow when the cries of Nitkoo 
penetrated his consciousness. 

“No! No!” yelled the old hunter. 
“Look! The sea god goes to rejoin 
his own kind!” 

Toomlik paused, for an astonish- 
ing thing was happening. Seemingly 
Kawluchi understood that fight had 
gone out of the walrus herd, that 
their best bulls were beaten. He saw 


‘their dark heads bobbing on the sur- 


face of the sea as they moved rap- 
idly away from the floe. Likewise 
his ancient enemy, the polar bear, 
was dead. The humans, too, were 
apparently afraid of him. But more 
potent than these realizations was 
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the fact that the herd, confused by 
the loss of its leaders, was moving 
about uncertainly. An old urge, 
stilled all the years that he had been 
an outlaw, a lonely urge, ruled him 
now. For, ignoring the human 
hunters threatening him, he bawled 
mightily at the vanishing herd and 
started after them. 

His great body slid into the sea 
frem the edge of the pan with aston- 
ishing smoothness. Only once did 
his head appear, while he fixed the 
direction of the herd. Then he 
dived, as though realizing he could 
make better time beneath water 
than on the surface, and struck off 
to overtake the frightened and dis- 
turbed members of his own clan. 

Old Nitkoo let go a gusty sigh of 
relief. “Tonight we feast, Toomlik, 
as I have said!” he chortled. “But 
for me you would have aroused the 
sea god until he had either killed us 
or held us back until the bulls in the 
water had sunk. But now we have 
meat! Two bulls are out there, and 
we can get them with the bidarka! 
Two more are dazed on the ice, one 
a cow. And there is the bear. We 
feast, Toomlik, because the sea god 
has given us food. Come!” 

Toomlik followed wonderingly as 
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old Nitkoo led the way toward the 
bidarka. Once they had garnered 
the wounded bulls, it would be an 
easy matter to kill the two walruses 
remaining on the ice floe.. And the 
bear would await their pleasure, for 
no longer was he a killer. The [huts 
would feast as they had not done 
in many moons. 

Even as Toomlik ran forward he 
was stirred with awe at what he had 
seen. Maybe these oldsters such as 
Nitkoo knew things which the young 
hunters had yet to learn. Maybe 
the giant Kawluchi was really a sea 
god. It was all strange and bewil- 
dering. 

But to old Kawluchi himself there 
was nothing very mysterious about 
it. By now he had overtaken the 
herd and swam among them, and no 
bull challenged his presence. Per- 
haps they sensed that in such a 
gladiator they had ample protection 
against such enemies as man, or even 
the white beast of the floes. Outlaw 
he may have been, but he was now 
their leader. Obediently they trailed 
behind him in the water as he 
steered a sure course for new and 
bleak regions where no enemies 
lived. Kawluchi, outlaw since calf- 
hood, had at last regained his herit- 


age. 


END, 


WATER WIZARD 


BY ALLAN R. BOSWORTH 


Wund a man’s as old as Nick Wil- 
loughby, he isn’t much good on a 
cow ranch any more. Seems like all 
of him starts tuckering out at once, 
like an old horse that’s been “sole- 
owed,” as they say down on the 
Nueces, where more than one horse 
has been run to death. His muscles 
kink up, and his joints are mighty 
stiff to unhinge out in camps when 
a norther is blowing and the bed- 
ding ground is damp. His eyes are 
kind of faded, as if maybe they’ve 
looked on their share of purple dis- 
tances and sunsets and trail herds 
rolling by, and they water some, like 
too much alkali dust and mesquite 
smoke have blown into them. 

Give Nick Willoughby a saddle 
and a couple of grunts to get up, and 
he'd fit into it like he was grown 
there, with his old back straight as 
a windmill rod. But when Ogle 
Bastrop and Ed Gorland saw him 
coming up the road to the Fiddle 
Back Ranch, he was walking, bent 
under a bedding roll. Ogle saw that 
the tarp and blankets didn’t weigh 
much; Nick was really stooping un- 
der the load of sixty-odd years. 

“Yonder I go, thirty years from 
now—if she don’t rain mighty soon!” 
Ogle said. He was a tall, spare man, 
and south Texas had stamped his 
speech and his mannerisms with an 
easy-going softness. He shook his 
head, watching the old man cross 
the dry fork of Coyote Creek, where 
drought had shriveled the stunted 
willows. Poor old devil! And I 
ain't got anything for him here.” 

Ed Gorland had come to the Pan- 
handle from somewhere north, bring- 


ing money and an uncalled-for arro- 
gance with him. A powerful, harsh- 
spoken sort, he had neither softness 
nor patience about him. He grunted. 

“Well, why should you? Let 
tramps look out for themselves, 
Bastrop; they'll always be tramps. 
It’s time you worried over your own 
affairs. Ill give you five thousand 
for those five sections. If anybody 
had ever told me I'd be offerin’ a 
thousand a section for Panhandle 
land, I'd have told them they were 
crazy!” 

Ogle Bastrop whittled thought- 
fully on a bar of the corral fence. 
It's worth easy that, if the rest of 
the ranch is worth it,” he said. “I 
mean I couldn’t raise cattle, years 
like this, without that strip of live 
creek coming out of the canyon up 
yonder. Nope, I can’t sell that, 
Gorland.” 

Nick Willoughby came on through 
the mesquites, following the wagon _ 
road that hugged the horse-trap 
fence. Too old, too tired to take 
short cuts, Ogle thought. He turned 
toward the weather-beaten ranch- 
house and shouted: “Concho. Come 
here a minute!” 

Gorland paid no attention to the 
walking man. “Youre in a tough 
place,” he argued. “What good is 
water if you can’t feed your beef? 
If this winter’s dry as the last, you're 
sunk. Now, I want to bring my 
cattle down from the Indian Terri- 
tory, and I've got to have water. 
Tell you what Pil do. PI lend you 
the five thousand, and take a mort- 
gage on the five sections. On condi- 
tion”—his pale eyes were narrow 
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and chill—‘on condition that you 
take down your fence so my stock 
can water at the creek.” 


GLE studied 
thoughtfully. 


this, whittling 


Concho Weeks, 


who would have been called a fore- 
man if there had been enough hands 
on the Fiddle Back to warrant a 


foreman’s job, shambled loose-jomt- 
edly down from the house. 

“The five thousand,’ Gorland 
went on persuasively, “would feed 
your cows through the winter. By 
spring maybe I could build a reser- 
voir.” 

“TII think that proposition over,” 
said Ogle. “Might take you up on 
it.“ Then, to Concho: “Here comes 
an old, busted-up puncher. Look- 


“I’m snow blind,” old 

Nick said. Gorland 

laughed and raised 
his gun. 
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ing for a job, I reckon. Most we can 
do is feed him a couple of days and 
send him on. Take care of him, 
Concho.” 

“You're too damn soft-hearted, 
Bastrop!” criticized Gorland. He 
walked over to the hitching rail and 
lifted a stirrup to tighten his cinch. 
Old Nick Willoughby trudged up 
through dust made by his shuffling 
feet. 

“Howdy!” he quavered. “One of 
you gents the boss?” 

“I am,” Ogle said kindly. He 
saw that the old man had once been 
tall; his clothes were ragged now, 
but clean, and his gray beard and 
mustache were neatly trimmed. 
What impressed Ogle most of all was 
the light in Nick Willoughby’s faded 
eyes. It was more than a light of 
self-respect: it was bright, and 
rather strange. 

“Name’s Nick Willoughby,” said 
the newcomer. From Nueces way. 
I'm looking for a place to spend the 
winter—do a little trapping, maybe. 
You bothered with lobo wolves?” 

“Some, but—” 

“Loboes pull down a lot of 
calves,’ the old man went on 
serenely. “I’m a fair trapper. And 
it don't take much to keep me. I 
can build a dugout.” 

Ogle Bastrop smiled. “I come 
from the Llano, myself,’ he said. 
“What I started to say, old-timer, 
was that we ain't got any calves to 
speak of. No rain for eighteen 
months. No feed. Not even any 
water except up yonder in the can- 
yon, before Coyote Creek sinks in 
the ground. So the wolves ain't 
much of a problem, right now. We 
got bigger ones.” $ 

Nick Willoughby put down his 
bedding roll and wiped dust from 
his face with a red bandanna. He 
looked back down the slope toward 
the dry fork, holding his grizzled 


head high, and his eyes were still 
bright. 

“Why, there's plenty water 
around here, mister,” he said slowly. 
“Only thing, it’s under the ground. 
Not far, though. What you need is 
a windmill between here and that 
draw. Might not even have to put 
up a mill. Might be artesian.” 

Ed Gorland lifted his stirrup from 
the saddlehorn and came back to the 
group, his pale eyes glinting. He 
winked at Concho Weeks. 

“Sure looks like water down 
there!” he jeered. The slope was 
gully-scarred by forgotten rains. 
Nothing grew on it but dwarf mes- 
quite and tumbleweeds that had 
died months before. A whirlwind ed- 
died up from the straggle of wil- 
lows, sucking a bent spiral of dust 
into the hot sky. 

But old Nick nodded as if to him- 
self; Gorland’s sarcasm did not touch 
him. “Shore,” he said simply. “The 
water’s there. I can tell. Ill find 
it for you, if you want me to. Show 
you where to drill.” 

Ogle Bastrop took his elbows off 
the corral bar. “You mean you can 
witch for water?” he asked almost 
eagerly. 

“Yes. Let's go down to the crick. 
I have to get a forked willer. PI 
show you.” 

Ogle clicked his skinning: blade 
shut, and shoved the knife into his 
pocket. “Come on!” he answered. 

Ed Gorland let out a derisive 
snort. “Don’t be a fool, Bastrop!” 
he advised. “Anybody who'd be- 
lieve that old superstition in this day 
and age is completely locoed. The 
very idea of being able to locate wa- 
ter with a willow stick—why, man, 
it is crazy!” 

He toed his stirrup. Old Nick 
Willoughby was walking toward the 
dry creek, as if he hadn’t heard. 
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“But J know it’s been done!” Ogle 
told Gorland, and followed. 

Concho Weeks was caught be- 
tween curiosity and disbelief; he 
stood rooted, his mouth open. 

“Damned fool!” Gorland growled. 
“Well, it’s his business, I guess.” He 
straddled the roan, and looked down 
at Concho. “Tell Bastrop that five 
thousand is waiting for him on a 
mortgage—when he wakes up!” 


A” he walked along old Nick 
seemed to become straighter, 
younger. “It’s a gift,” he confided 
as they neared the willows. “I don’t 
know how it works, but it does. I 
just feel the willer branch come alive 
in my hands. She p'ints down, right 
-at the water. Closer the water, 
harder she pulls. It’s a gift. My 
pa could do it, too.” 

Concho followed them, now. Old 
Nick cut a pronged limb from the 
stunted growth, and came a little 
way back up the slope. 

“Of course, there’s water under 
the draw bed,” he said. “What you 
want is water somewhere up toward 
the house. You could raise feed 
on this slope if you had it. Alfalfa, 
maybe.” 

Then he took a prong of the wil- 
low in each hand, and held it breast- 
high, the single end extended level. 
He began walking in a lateral direc- 
tion along the slope. He looked like 
a somnambulist. 

Concho Weeks stared, swearing 
under his breath. Nothing hap- 
pened, but there was the old man’s 
bearing, his assurance. It was a sort 
of stage presence, and yet Nick Wil- 
loughby was oblivious to his watch- 
ers. It was as though he had confi- 
dence that his gift could not fail. 

The divming rod slanted down- 
ward. Old Nick stopped. As he had 
said, it was alive in his hands. 

“Here,” he told Ogle Bastrop. 


“The water’s here.“ He marked the 
spot with his boot heel. “Let’s see, 
maybe it runs nearer the house.” 

He began his strange walk again, 
crossing back and forth over an im- 
aginary line that ran eastward up 
the slope. But the line was not im- 
aginary to old Nick; each time he 
crossed it, the willow branch bent. 
Finally he turned toward the house, 
letting the divining rod guide him 
along a twisting course until he had 
almost reached the corral. 

Here he stopped. “She goes 
mighty deep, from now on,” he said. 
“Right here, Ud say eighty feet. 
Farther down the slepe, it’s sixty. 
It may not be artesian, but you'll 
get a goed flow.” 

Ogle Bastrop was impressed by 
his simple sincerity. Mechanically, 
he watched another whirlwind spin 
between him and the dry creek. 
“Old-timer,” he breathed, I'm go- 
ing to gamble on it! Drilling a well 
here will take all the money I’ve 
got; maybe more. But water on 
this slope would be worth it.” 

“Tt ain’t a yas, Nick said qui- 
etly. 

Ogle e his shoulder. “Tf 
you want, you can stay on at the 
Fiddle Back this winter.” 


HEY were drilling, now, and had 
been for weary weeks, while hard 
luck dogged the rig and its crew and 
Ogle Bastrop wondered just how 
much longer he could take care of 
the expense. Concho Weeks never 
tired of telling cowhands in Tascosa 
of the gift Nick Willoughby had. 
The gift was as yet unproven, but 
nobody who had any contact with 
the old man could fail to believe 
him. 
“Just like a magnet, I swear it is!” 
Concho said. “Why, the old coot 
could find a can of tomatoes lost in 
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the Sahara, if somebody’ d give hima 
willer fork. He—” 

“How far down is the hole now?” 
asked one of Ed Gorland’s riders. 

“Sixty-odd feet.” 

The cowboy grinned and nudged a 
companion. The Fiddle Back’s dry 
hole was becoming a joke over that 
portion of the high plains, where cat- 
tlemen had always depended on live 
springs and waterholes. “You fel- 
lers shore you ain’t just poundin’ 
sand down a rat hole? You was 
down sixty feet three weeks ago!” 

“Outfit lost a drillin' tool and had 
to fish for it,“ Concho explained. 
“Besides, they been goin’ through 
hard rock.” 

Ed Gorland was getting 3 
He had bought the range that ad- 
joined the Fiddle Back a couple of 
years before, when conditions were 
normal. Now the waterholes on 
which he had to depend were like 
stinking buffalo wallows. His cat- 
tle were still beyond the North 
Canadian; he was anxious to bring 
them down and put them under 
fence before the blizzards came. If 
the winter turned out dry, he’d have 
to have access to Ogle Bastrop’s 
stretch of Coyote Creek. 

More irritating than all this was 
that part of Gorland’s nature which 
made him obstinately determined to 
get the thing he was denied, It an- 
noyed him that Bastrop continued 
to refuse. 

“You need money to pour into 
that dry hole you're digging!” he 
told Ogle for the twentieth time. 
“Why don’t you either sell or give 
me a mortgage and the use of that 
water?” 

The answer to that was that there 
wasn’t too much water, and Ogle 
Bastrop was nursing along a pure- 
bred, white-faced strain he didn’t 
want mixed with Gorland’s cattle. 


“No,” he said doggedly. “And the 
hole won’t be dry.” 

“Maybe not. [hope not, for your 
damn-fool sake. But if you hit wa- 
ter, it’s by pure accident. I see the 
old man has holed-up over yonder 
by the canyon. He’s camped close 
to water, anyway!” 

“Lobos run there,” Ogle explained. 
“T bought him a string of traps and 
some grub. He'll likely catch a few 
wolves on your land, too.” 

“He'd better stay off my range!” 
Gorland said churlishly. “I got no 
use for the old faker, and you can 
tell him so.” He eyed the sky hope- 
fully. “Looks like rain. If it rained 
good, I wouldn’t have to beg you to 
let me lend you money.” 

But it didn’t rain. Instead, wind 
came out of the north and drove the 
tumbleweeds and the dust across the 
plains, and sent a thickening, slate- 
colored scud of clouds through the 
sky. It turned freezing cold, and 
then began to snow. 

Ogle Bastrop had seen snow in the 
Panhandle before; sometimes it was 
as good as water. But this blizzard 
was different. It laid a hard, sleety 
cover over all the drought-burned 
bunch grass, so that no cow could 
paw through it to get food, and it 
spread a crisp, white blanket of snow 
above that. 

Ogle hoarded the wood that was 
so scarce in this plains country, and 
burned cow chips in the sheet-iron 
stove while the blizzard raged. The 
drilling crew was still pounding away 
at the ground. Then, above the 
clocklike hammering, Ogle could 
hear a new and growing sound. The 
bawling of hungry cattle, drifting 
down out of the shelter of the can- 
yon, turning to the man who owned 
them in hope of being-fed 

But there was no money to buy 
feed, and no credit. Ogle waited an- 
other day, and the snow stopped 
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falling. But now it was crystal clear, 
with no warmth in the sun, and a 
thin, icy wind whining down across 
the bleakness, a wind straight from 
the snow-clad Rockies in Colorado 
that would never melt the snow. 

Ogle listened to the pathetic 
bawling of the hungry cattle, and 
then got out pen and ink. He wrote 
a note that gave Ed Gorland a mort- 
gage on the five sections of watered 
land, plus use of the range until the 
five thousand dollars was repaid with 
interest. 

Then he sent Concho Weeks rid- 
ing to Gorland’s place, hoping the 
money was still available. Ogle him- 
self wrapped his neck and ears in a 
woolen shawl and prepared to take 
the wagon out of the barn with the 
last few bales of alfalfa. 

“On your way, coming or going, 
stop by and see how old Nick is 
getting along,“ he told Concho. 
“Tell him he can come down to the 
house, if he wants. He must be 
having a mighty tough time, in this 
weather.” 


LD NICK WILLOUGHBY had 

been getting along all right, un- 
til the day it cleared. He left the 
warmth of his dugout that morning 
and ran his trap line. When he 
came back with the hide of a big 
lobo that was taken in the creek 
canyon, he felt as if his eyes had 
been turned directly into a white- 
hot fire. The familiar slanted rec- 
tangle of the dugout door faded and 
danced before him. The darkness, 
once he was inside, felt good to his 
burning eyelids. 

Old Nick was fo the Nueces 
country, but he had heard of snow 
blindness, and so he made a poul- 
tice of tea leaves and applied it to 
his eyes. The next morning they 
were better so he went to look at his 
traps again. 

WS—6E 


In a little brushy draw that gul- 
lied down to the creek canyon, old 
Nick found another lobo trapped. 
He killed the snarling animal with 
one shot from his big .45, and tried 
to wipe the blinding dazzle from his 
eyes as he knelt to skin the wolf. 

When he arose twenty minutes 
later, the white glare beat against 
his faded old eyes with the force of 
a whiplash. The landscape shim- 
mered and blurred and dimmed into 
a smarting darkness. 

Old Nick rolled the fresh pelt un- 
der his arm and started down: the 
gully, groping about in an almost 
total blindness, fully realizing that 
unless he could find the dugout or 
make his way to the Fiddle Back, 
he would be frozen to death. 

There was no panic within him. 
When a man has lived as long as 
Nick Willoughby had, he becomes 
philosophical about death. The 
trail that led to Gorland’s place 
from the Fiddle Back skirted the 
high canyon rim somewhere yonder, 
and he thought he would be able to 
find it. 

He knew that he was almost to 
this trail when he heard a shot. 

Old Nick paused. The wind had 
stopped; he couldn’t tell one direc- 
tion from the other. But the shot 
was loud and near. 

“Hallooo!” called old Nick. 

There was no answer. He started 
forward again, lost his footing on a 
treacherous ledge, and had to run 
to keep his balance. In this manner 
he plunged down the slant and into 
the level of the trail. 

He heard a startled exclamation. 
Ed Gorland’s voice. He could not 
see that Gorland was just straight- 
ening above the body of Concho 
Weeks, who lay sprawled in the 
snow with a bullet hole in the back 
of his sheep-lined jumper, right un- 
der the left shoulder blade, nor could 
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he see the roll of bills Gorland was 
stuffing into his pocket. 

“So, you saw me, you damned old 
fool!” Gorland growled. “It’s the 
last thing you'll ever see, Wil- 
loughby! The last thing you'll see 
this side of hell!” 

Old Nick drew a puzzled hand 
over his eyes. “But I can’t see,” 
he quavered. “I’m snow blind, Gor- 
land. I heard somebody shoot and 
come this way so they could lead me 
back to the dugout. I'd be much 
obliged if you’d do that for me.” 

“You can't see?“ Gorland straight- 
ened and made certain. He jabbed 
the muzzle of his .45 within inches 
of the old man’s face, and Nick 
didn’t flinch. 

Gorland stepped back, then, with 
a grunt. His pale eyes narrewed, 
and he chuckled softly, to himself, 
as he let them rove over Nick Wil- 
loughby. The old fellow had a .45— 
the same kind of gun he had just 
used to kill Concho. Weeks. 

“Sure!” Gorland said heartily. 
“Sure, I'll take you to your dugout, 
Nick. Provided you'll do something 
for me; come up next spring and lo- 
cate a well for me.” 

„Tl be mighty glad to do that,” 
Nick Willoughby promised. I'm 
always glad to help, and I don’t be- 
lieve in chargin’ anything for it, 
either. A man with a gift, like mine, 
ain’t got any business takin’ money 
for it. It don’t rightfully belong to 
him. Where are you, Gorland?” 


ORLAND was behind hm. In- 
stead of answering, he brought 
the barrel of his .45 down heavily 
on the crown of old Nick’s worn 
Stetson. 
A man with a gift!” mocked 
Gorland, looking down at the crum- 
pled figure. “You’re certainly a gift 
to me—coming along like this!” 
Then he chuckled again, because 


the set-up was so perfect no amount 
of planning could have improved it. 
Nobody would be able to prove that 
he had taken a short cut to kill 
Weeks and get back his five thou- 
sand, even if anyone suspected. It 
was going to snow again in a little 
while, and his tracks would be cov- 
ered. He had meant to roll Weeks’ 
body over the canyon clifis, where 
the snow would hide it until the 
spring thaws came. But now that 
wouldn't be necessary. 

He inspected Nick's revolver, and 
left the empty under the hammer. 
Then he lifted the old man's frail 
body to one powerful shoulder, car- 
ried it through the thin brush, and 
let it slide over the canyon rim. 

The fall might not prove fatal, al- 
though it was a good sixty feet down 
to the willows that hugged the base 
of the cliff. But if old Nick ever 
recovered consciousness from the 
blow on the head, snow blindness 
and exposure would take care of 
him. 

Gorland carefully scraped snow 
over the footprints, just to make 
sure, and covered the tracks around 
Concho’s body. He led the Fiddle 
Back sorrel back toward his own 
place. That would help further to 
avert any stray suspicion if Gorland 
were the man who went to Ogle Bas- 
trop to report that Concho’s horse 
had returned with an empty saddle. 

Now he had the Fiddle Back 
owner right where he wanted him. 
He held the note for five thousand, 
and Ogle Bastrop was still broke. 
Chances were, Bastrop would be 
forced to sell the five sections out- 
right. All along, Gorland had in- 
tended that something would pre- 
vent the mortgage from ever being 
paid. He smiled, thinking how 
Bastrop, the easy-going fool, had 
himself provided the set-up by send- 
ing Concho for the money. It 
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wouldn’t have been so easy to cover 
up Ogle Bastrop’s death. 


DULL throb of pain ham- 

mered the mists clinging to 
Nick Willoughby’s consciousness. 
He stirred feebly, finding he could 
move his arms and legs. A willow 
branch scratched his face. He 
thought: What happened? What am 
I doing here? and then remembered 
Gorland. Gorland had been going 
to lead him back to his dugout. 

The old man sat up. Something 
was wrong. Gorland had threatened 
him angrily at first, then had turned 
unaccountably friendly. That shot— 

He had to get to the Fiddle Back. 
He struggled to his feet, sinking 
knee-deep in the snow that almost 
covered the willows, the snow that 
had saved him. His eyeballs ached, 
and the lids burned as if frost had 
seared them. For a few minutes he 
could see objects close against his 
face, but then the white dazzle drove 
against his brain again, and he could 
see nothing at all. 

“Maybe Gorland put his iron on 
a calf, and then shot the Fiddle Back 
cow it was followin’!” he speculated. 
“I got to find Ogle, got to tell him.” 

Suddenly he knew, though, that 
it must have been something worse 
than the shooting of a cow. Be- 
sides, there were very few calves on 
the Fiddle Back. 

He knew approximately where he 
was. The trap where he had caught 
the lobo was not far from the gap 
through which Coyote Creek flowed 
to lose itself in the plain. It turned 
into a dry draw, then, after the wa- 
ter had gone underground, and 
twisted down past Ogle Bastrop’s 
place— 

-Then realization seared his brain! 
That was it! The water went under- 
ground! 


A smile cracked old Nick Wil- 


loughby’s gaunt, bearded face as he 
fished for his skinning knife and 
groped among the willows. He 
found a pronged branch about a 
yard long, and cut it. 

A man with a gift like his never 
ought to take pay for using it, be- 
cause it didn’t rightfully belong to 
him. But he ought to use it to help 
his friends, and he ought to use it 
for good against evil. 

He put the willows against his 
back and then moved straight out 
from them, walking as a sleepwalker 
would wade through the snow. 
Away from the base of the cliff a 
few yards, the wind had blown hard, 
and the snow was not so deep. He 
knew that if there were water in this 
part of the creek, it would be frozen 
thick enough to bear his weight, and 


he walked without fear. 


The south was downstream. To 
his left. He took a few more steps 
and came into the open. 

All at once there was the magical, 
electrical pull in his hands, The 
feeling of life and power—a cosmic, 
unexplainable quickening of the wil- 
low wand! 

Old Nick knew he was over the 
stream bed, then. Still smiling, he 
turned left. 

The distance was five miles by 
the trail. It must have been nearer 
nine along the twisting bed of the 
dry draw. More than once Nick 
stumbled and fell on the slippery, 
smooth-washed stones. Always he 
got up again, gripping the precious 
willow branch, thrusting it before 
him. Walking patiently where it led, 
through the strange darkness. 

He lost track of the hours and 
wondered if night had come. And 
just when he had the worried 
thought that he might pass the Fid- 
dle Back unseen, he heard the dis- 
tant clatter of the well rig. 
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to go up there, Nick. 


Even then, he knew he couldn’t 
head straight for the sound without 
stumbling through scrub mesquite. 
He kept to the stream bed until the 
noise was at its loudest, and then he 
turned up the slope, following the 
willow wand toward the corrals, as 
he had done once before. 


HEY saw him coming. Ogle 
Bastrop had long before finished 
feeding the last of his alfalfa to the 
cattle, and was worried about Con- 
cho’s absence. He came down to 
the drilling rig to hear its two-man 
crew reassure him and tell him that 
Concho should be all right in a snow 
no heavier than that which had just 
begun to fall. 

And here came Nick Willoughby, 
following his willow magic. 

Ogle jumped to meet him. The 
old man’s eyes were rid-rimmed and 
watering; they were the fixed, un- 
winking eyes of a man who might 
have been blind for years. But they 
had a light in them that wouldn't 
die. 

“Nick! What’s the matter?” Ogle 
said anxiously. Can't... can't 
you see?” 

Old Nick shook his head. “Snow 
blind,” he said, and felt Ogle's arm 
go around his stooped shoulders. “I 
come to tell you somethin’s wrong, 
Ogle; I don’t know exactly what. I 
heard somebody shoot, and I run 
across Gorland on the trail. He was 
mad. He knocked me on the head 
and shoved me over the cliff. You 
better ride up that way and see 
what it was.” / 

Ogle Bastrop swore. He knew 
what it was. “Concho!” he breathed. 
“That devil Gorland—” 

Then he looked up the trail, and 
hustled old Nick out of sight behind 
the drillers’ tent. “We won't have 
Here comes 
Concho’s 


Gorland now, leading 
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horse. You stay out of sight. Get 
in here!” ; 

Gorland was riding toward the 
ranchhouse. Ogle shouted to him, 
and Gorland turned down by the 
pounding rig. His broad face wore 
an expression of alarm. 

“Concho!” he exclaimed, swing- 
ing down and dropping his split 
reins. “His horse came back to my 
place a little while ago. I'm afraid 
he’s— Wait a minute, Bastrop! 


Don’t be a damned fool! Put up 
your gun!” 
“Put up your hands!“ Ogle re- 


torted. “Boys, would one of you 
mind lifting this hombre’s pistol and 
going through his pockets? See if 
he’s carrying five thousand dollars— 
Yes, and give me that note, too. 
Tm lifting the mortgage now.” 

The money was there. Gorland’s 
arrogance came back with a bluster. 
“That’s my money, Bastrop. I had 
ten thousand on me when I paid 
Concho. I didn’t come down here to 
be insulted. I came to do you a 
favor!” 

“You came to stick your neck in 
a rope!” Ogle corrected grimly. “It’s 
still your money. I wouldn’t touch 
it, except to turn it over to the sher- 
iff for evidence!” 

Gorland sneered. “You'll have a 
hard time getting a loan anywhere 
else, Bastrop. You're a fool if you 
think you can pin anything on me. 
I've got a hunch who jumped Con- 
cho. That crazy old trapper. Old 
Nick. He—” 


They all heard the swishing sound, 
and the sudden patter of drops of 
water falling on the tent. “Rain!” 
Ogle Bastrop breathed, as if he 
couldn’t believe the word, and then 
the swishing hiss grew louder, and 
with it came a gurgling sound. 

“Rain, hell!” yelled one of the 
drillers. He jumped to the engine 
and shut off the drill. Ogle realized 
belatedly that he hadn’t heard the 
last few strokes of the heavy bar 
down there in the ground. “Rain, 
hell!” grinned the well-rig man, com- 
ing back. “You got an artesian 
well, Bastrop!” 

Ogle held out his hand and felt 
the water spray into it. The tool, 
still in the weil, was making the wa- 
ter spurt higher than it would when 
the drill was withdrawn. It was like 
sticking your finger into a faucet. 

J can borrow plenty of money, 
on the strength of that water!” Ogle 
told Ed Gorland. “It was there, just 
like old Nick said. By the way, you 
started to say something about him 
and Concho. That reminds me. 
When Nick saw you shoot Concho 
he" 

“The old fool’s snow blind!” Gor- 
land said quickly. “He couldn’t see 
anything—” Then he bit his tongue. 

Ogle Bastrop smiled grimly. “He 
could hear, though. And he could 
cut a willow wand and find his way 
here to warn me. Come out of the 
tent, Nick! We got this rattlesnake’s 
fangs pulled!” 


THE END. 


DEPUTY FOR A DAY 


BY JOHN A. THOMPSON 


Tun way Harlan Chase looked at 
it, the owlhoot trail was his only 
choice, now that a bank back home 
in the town where his father was 
marshal had branded him a thief. 

Because his dad was busy else- 
where, Harlan had been entrusted 
with the job of getting the big Maw- 
son Mine pay roll from the bank and 


taking it up to the mine office. It 
was the first time he had ever han- 
dled such a large sum of money. 
Almost awed, he watched the teller 
count out bills as swiftly and uncen- 
cernedly as if they were cigar cou- 
pons. 

“Thirty-one, thirty-two, thirty- 
three. Ten, twenty, five, six, seven, 
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and eighty cents,” droned the teller. 
“Thirty-three hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and eighty cents.” 

Harlan scooped up bills and 
change, stowed the pay roll in his 
saddlebag, and left the bank. Halt- 
way down Main Street some impulse 
caused him to pause and count the 
money again. He did so carefully. 
and went suddenly cold. The pay 
roll was five hundred dollars short! 
The teller had made a dreadful mis- 
take. 

Excited, worried, Harlan rushed 
back. He tried to explain the mis- 
take that had been made. 

The teller shrugged. “Your tough 
luck if you lost the money, kid. No 
mistakes rectified after leaving the 
window.” 

Harlan argued. It was no use. 
Young, on his first job of trust, he 
became panicky. He couldn't re- 
turn to the mine five hundred dol- 
lars short. He had a little money 
of his own, but nothing near five 
hundred dollars. 

A desperate idea came to him as 
. he realized he was standing before 
the Gay Devils gambling hall. Per- 
haps, if he used his own savings, he 
could run them up to the amount he 
needed! 

Sweat was streaming from Har- 
lan’s face when he left the Gay Dev- 
ils. Not only had he lost his own 
money, but he had risked several 
hundred from the pay roll. Now 
there was a deficit of nearly a thou- 
sand dollars. He rode out to the 
mine. Maybe Mawson would give 
him a job and let him work out the 
deficit. Damn all banks, anyway! 
He hated them and their high- 
handed, superior ways. 

Mawson. didn’t see it from the 
kid’s angle. He refused even to lis- 
ten to Harlan’s story. Called him 
a thief and a cheat, and swore he 
would prosecute. Desperate, Har- 


lan hunted up his father. He knew 
strait-laced, gambling-hating Rance 
Chase would be angry, but surely he 
wouldn’t turn down his own son for 
all his New England conscience. 

Rance listened to his son’s story. 
When Harlan finished, the old man’s 
lips trembled slightly. 

“Its a pretty thin story, son,” he 
said slowly. “You better give your- 
self up.” 

The pain those words cost Rance 
Chase never registered with the over- 
wrought youngster. They only 
made him angry. When a fellow’s 
wrong and knows it, he’s apt to fly 
off the handle pretty easy. 

“All right,” he stormed. “If I've 
got the name, I might as well have 
the game. I’m ridin’. If you want 
me, come and get me!” 

Harlan looked back once as he 
galloped out of town. His father 
was standing out in the center of 
the dust-filled street, immobile as a 
statue, his right hand resting on his 
undrawn gun butt. 


HERIFF BEN WINTERKILU 

was plenty angry. First his 
segundo had resigned suddenly to 
get married, and start life on a smail 
spread of his own in the foothills 
of the Bearclaws. Pete Kane, his 
other deputy, was off in the south- 
ern part of the county on business 
that would keep him away at least 
three days. That left Winterkill 
alone in Little Windy. 

On top of that Trigger McTeague 
and his wild bunch had crossed over 
into the desolate lava-butte coun- 
try that comprised much of his ter- 
ritory, and thé biggest shipment of 
currency sent by the Little Windy 
bank in many months was going out 
on the morning stage. 

What rankled most in Winter- 
kill’s breast was his recent interview 
with Aldrich Bailey, the banker. 
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Winterkill had suggested that he ride 
herd on the stage until the money 
was safe in Dobson. Bailey had 
merely smiled in his peculiarly irri- 
tating way and refused the offer. 

“You could make it all right, 
Ben,” he had said. “But think of 
the horse.” 

Ben Winterkill tipped the scales 
at two-twenty, fleshed out as he was 
with the fat a big man acquires after 
he has given up an active outdoor 
life for a more sedentary occupation. 
Back from the bank, he sat down 
heavily at his spur-scarred, table-top 
desk, hardly aware that the door had 
opened behind him. 

“Heard you need a new deputy,” 
said his visitor abruptly. 

Winterkill looked up, surprised. 
With a motion that could give light- 
ning a ten-second start and beat it 
to the finish, the stranger whipped 
out a gun and pushed its cold muz- 
zle hard into the sheriff’s belly. 

“Well, I'm it,“ he continued se- 
renely. There was a faint, mirth- 
less grin on his young, long-jawed, 
wind-tanned face. The stone-gray 
eyes that frosted into Winterkill’s 
meant business. 

“Get out a tin star and pin it on 
me,” ordered the stranger. 

Ben Winterkill had been a law- 
man too long to be a fool at the 
same time. He obeyed the order, 
groping for the badge kept in the 
desk drawer. A loaded gun lay in 
the same drawer. He weighed the 
chances of using it, and decided 
against them. Something in the 
bleak, yet handsome, face of the tall 
youngster warned him that any false 
move would be utter félly. 

“You can't get away with it, kid,” 
the sheriff said quietly. 

The gun wielder’s eyes narrowed. 
“Tt’s goin’ all right so far,“ he de- 
clared. 

A thin smile played across Win- 


terkill’s dry lips. “Recognized you 
the minute you came in, Harlan. 
Guess that’s why you caught me off 
guard. Never looked for sidewinder 
habits in a Chase. You're the spit 
an’ image of your dad at your age. 
Maybe that’s as far as the resem- 
blance goes.” 

“What if it is? Give me that star.” 

Winterkill went on as if Harlan 
hadn’t spoken. “Ranee Chase and 
me lawed together for years down 
in Texas—” 

“Cut out the gab,” interrupted 
Harlan. “Pin that badge on my 
shirt, or do I have to gut-shoot you 
to make you savvy?” 

Winterkill stood up. Talkin' 
tough,” he said, fumbling with the 
star, “is like whistlin’ in the dark. 
Never made a real hard case out of 
anybody yet. Your dad—” 

“Leave him out of it!” 

Harlan’s voice was almost a 
scream, exploding the shrapnel of 
bitter, conflicting emotions that rose 
in him at the mention of his father’s 
name. Without so much as a glance 
at the star on his chest, he reached 
a pair of handcuffs from their hook 
on the wall and snapped them over 
the sheriff’s wrists. 

“We won't bother about no oath 
of office, he said grimly. 

Foreing the sheriff out the back 
door, Harlan prodded him across the 
high, solid-walled prison yard to the 
little four-celled jail building in the 
rear. He thrust his prisoner into one 
of the empty cells. Leaving -him 
bound and tightly gagged, Harlan 
grinned with satisfaction as the snap 
lock on the steel cell door clicked 
when he swung it shut. 

“Time you get them ropes chawed 
off, it'll be too late to de you any 
good,” he called back as he left the 
building. 

Returning to the sheriff’s office, he 
locked the front door and went out, 
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stuffing the key in his pocket. 

At first, as he walked down the 
street toward the First—and only— 
National Bank of Little Windy, Har- 
lan was watchful. His long-fingered 
hands hung stiff, close to the butts 
of his black-handled guns instead 
of swinging naturally at his sides. 
Strangers looked, saw the star, and 
nodded affably. Harlan grinned 
and nodded back. . 

Little Windy, he thought, was a 
peaceful place. Not like the tough, 
hell-for-leather mining town he had 
left back in Arizona. Harlan didn’t 
recognize the cow-town quiet as a 
tribute to Ben Winterkill’s sagacity 
and power as a lawman. He had 
handled the big man easily enough. 
But he had never seen Ben on the 
prod or swinging into action. Lit- 
tle Windy had. That made a lot of 
difference. 


URNING into the bank, Harlan 

asked for the president and was 
directed to a buzzard-necked little 
man whose flinty eyes peered over 
the rim of pince-nez glasses at him 
from a railed-in open office, at the 
front. Harlan went over. 

I'm the new deputy,” he an- 
nounced. “You've got a lot of dinero 
goin’ out on the stage. The boss 
figgered I'd better tail along.” 

The banker looked up sharply. “T 
told Winterkill not to bother,” he 
said coldly. I'm sending my own 
guards. The money will be safe.” 

Harlan shrugged. “Just the same 
I'm ridin’ with the stage.” 

Aldrich Bailey studied him closely. 
He wasn’t used to being talked to 
like that in Little Windy. 

“Stranger here, aren’t you?” he 
asked. 

“So far,” answered Harlan. “TH 
get acquainted.” 

He wished that “stranger” part 

had been entirely true. It had been. 


a break for him when he learned 
earlier that Winterkill was in need 
of a deputy, and the only Rimrock 
County law officer in town. That 
luck had already been partly coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that the 
sheriff recognized him because he 
had been an old law mate of Rance 
Chase’s. 

Bailey rubbed his thin hands to- 
gether. “All right,” he said finally. 
“PIL tell the guards. The stage is 
almost ready.” 

“Pil get my horse,” said Harlan. 
There was something fishy about 
Bailey, he decided as he left and hur- 
ried to the livery stable. He didn't 
know just what it was. Maybe it 
was all in his mind because he had 
soured on bank and bankers since 
that business back home in Arizona. 

The stage was ready when Har- 
lan returned. Two taciturn, sour- 
faced guards stood outside the bank, 
rifles cradled in their arms, as an 
employee carried heavy canvas sacks 
out and deposited them on the floor 
of the Concord coach. The guards 
looked up when they saw Harlan. 

“You the new deputy?” one of 
them grunted. 

Harlan nodded stiffly from the 
saddle. His scheme to rob the stage 
disguised as a law officer sent to 
protect it was working out nicely. 
But he was anxious now to be out 
of town and on his way. The 
guards shot him a single covert 
glance and whispered something to 
each other. Harlan couldn’t catch 
what they said. 

The stage driver, a grizzled, wiz- 
ened, gray-whiskered oldster, swung 
around in his seat to study the new 
deputy. He started to say some- 
thing, but evidently thought better 
of it when one of the guards climbed 
up beside him. The other guard 
seated himself inside the stage be- 
side the sack of money. 


“Let’s go,” he called to the driver. 

Harlan rode along beside the 
stage. A few miles out of Little 
Windy the sandy read twisted up- 
ward to skirt the hem of the straight- 
sided, canyon-cleft buttes that rmged 
the base of the pinnacle-spjred Bear- 
claw Mountains. It was a wild coun- 
try of weathered lava flow and lit- 
tle vegetation, in sharp contrast to 
the rich, unfenced grazing lands on 
the epen plain south of Little Windy. 

Several times it seemed to Har- 
lan that the stage driver wanted to 
tell him something as he rode close 
to the swaying vehicle. But appar- 
ently each time he changed his mind 
and kept his mouth closed. 

Where Windy Creek—a tiny 
trickle in a deep, boulder-strewn 
wash most of the year, but a raging 
torrent in flood times—broke out of 
the foothills would, Harlan figured, 
be a good place to spring his sur- 
prise. Unsuspected, believed to be 
a law officer sent fa protect the stage, 
he could throw down on the driver 
and guards when the stage slowed 
to make the perilous descent over 
the high creek bank. Once the 
money was in his possession he could 
climb the buttes that crowded the 
road on the left and make his get- 
away across the Bearclaws. 

Dropping back to examine his 
guns, his lowered eyes caught the 
bright glint of sun on burnished 
metal. Six inches of rifle barrel had 
been slipped out alongside of the 
stage window. ‘The barrel was 
pointed his way. Harlan swung to- 
ward the other side of the stage. 
The rifle barrel disappeared, ap- 
peared again, aimed upward at his 
chest. Harlan wondered if the guard 
suspected his plans and was glad his 
keen eyes had forewarned him of the 
danger. 

The clattering, dust-raising caval- 
cade reached the edge of Windy 
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Creek. The stage driver pulled in 
his horses, gripped the reims tighter, 
and his body tensed as his foot bore 
down heavily on the brake. ‘The 
horses dipped out of sight down the 
steep bank. The stave wavered a 
moment on the brink, then tipped 
forward, swaying and creaking. 
Now was the time, thought Har- 


lan. 


STS the crash of gunfire 
filled the wash. The little stage 
driver stood a moment, turned his 
head, his eyes frantically seeking 
Harlan. 

“Look out, feller!’ he warned. 
It's Trigger McTeague!” 

A rifle slug from inside the stage 
tore past Harlan's shoulder as he 
spurred to the edge of the wash, his 
own guns out. The boulder-filled 
stream below swarmed with masked 
men. The mounted bandits blocked 
the road, rifles raised and smoking. 
They had attacked the moment the 
stage showed over the edge. 

Harlan was a target from two 
sides. The bandits below pumped 
lead at him, taking him for the 


worth of the star that gleamed on 


his shirt front. But the sniper in 
the stage was his more dangerous 
adverstary. Harlan swung toward 
the stage, both guns spouting death 
that splintered through the wooden 
panels of the ancient vehicle. A 
return bullet whipped through his 
high-crowned Stetson, slapping it 
from his head. 

The stage driver sat helplessly 
with hands held high. Out of the 
corner of his eye Harlan saw one 
of the masked men take deliberate 
aim and trigger. The old man 
swayed and fell to the ground, dead. 

The sheer, uncalled-for brutality 
of the act struck Harlan with all the 
force of an open blow. It snapped 
something inside him. For the first 


I 
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time he saw outlaws as they really, 
were. Deadly, venomous men. 
Killers. He saw what he himself 
had been heading for. 

The next instant he was a fight- 
ing fury, determined to avenge the 
killing of the old man whose name 
he didn’t even know. It made no 
difference that the odds against him 
were terrific. He was wiping out his 
own transgressions in a blood path 
of spurting gun flame and lethal lead. 

Bullets sang. A slug cut through 
Harlan’s left shoulder, searing like 
a white-hot blade, its impact slew- 
ing him half around. He was on 
his feet now at the edge of the creek 
bank, triggering fast. Both false 
stage guards were dead. One spilled 
out of the shattered door as the 
stage, impelled by the frightened, 
plunging horses, started down the 
slope and struck a high rock that 
sent it crashing on its side. 

The second guard jumped when 
the stage fell. He fired back at Har- 
lan from the ground and ran slith- 
ering down the bank toward his 
comrades. Harlan got him before 
he reached the creek floor. With 
convulsive jerks his body rolled al- 
most to the bandits’ feet. 

Above the bedlam of shots, Har- 
lan heard Trigger McTeague’s boom- 
ing voice. 

“Get him, damn you, get him! 
He’s alone.” 

“Some of us rush him, and some 
ride up the creek and circle from 
behind,“ suggested one of the 
masked men. 

McTeague agreed. While some of 
the bandits remained’ where they 
were, the rest wheeled their horses 
and clattered down the wash. Har- 
lan didn’t know how far they would 
have to go before they could find 
another place where the creek bank 
could be scaled. He prepared to 
meet the rush from those in front. 


Crouched at the upper rim of the 
bank, he had a position of advan- 
tage against the bandits charging up 
the slope. But he was heavily out- 
numbered. The attack came swiftly. 
He triggered desperately at the on- 
rushing men. Two fell. The thin 
rank broke as the repulsed bandits 
whirled and scattered back to the 
shelter of the big boulders that dot- 
ted the floor of the wide stream bed. 

Blood was dripping from Harlan’s 
right leg. A ricocheting shot had 
plowed into it below the knee. From 
the pain he knew the bone was 
broken. í 

The bandits gathered for another 
rush. Harlan had only time to re- 
load one six-gun. He tried to pick 
off those in the forefront of the 
charging line. A slug knocked him 
backward. He jerked his gun up. 
One man was over the top, rifle 
pointing down at him. Harlan trig- 
gered. The hammer fell with a sick- 
ening click on a spent chamber. 

Seconds seemed like minutes as 
the gloating bandit took time to 
make sure his aim was true. 

A gun crashed deafeningly from 
behind Harlan. Dazed, Harlan saw 
the bandit fling his rifle upward in 
a high arc as he dropped from the 
saddle and hit the ground. Harlan 
turned. Ben Winterkill was behind 
him, smiling queerly. 

HE sheriff swung from his horse 

with amazing ease and lightness 
for a man of his build. 

“Ts this private? Or can any- 
body get into it?” he asked. His 
quick eyes took in Harlan’s predica- 
ment. “TIl cover you while you re- 
load.” 

“You'll be trapped,” said Harlan 
without looking up as his fingers 
raced over his gun belt, plucking 
fresh shells out, flicking them into his 
guns. “Half the gang’s gone down 
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the wash to circle back. E 

“There’s a big rock,” said Winter- 
kill, nodding toward an upjutting 
slab of stone a few yards back from 
the creek bank. “It'll give us some 
protection. What you doin’ on the 
edge of the rim, anyhow?” 

“I didn't want them to get the 
money,” said Harlan. “It’s in the 
stage.” 

The cheriff's eyes clouded mo- 
mentarily. That's what I thought,” 
he said harshly. 

Harlan read the distrust in Win- 
terkill’s voice, but there was no time 
for explanations now. Attackers 
were coming up over the rim. They 
seemed surprised to find two men 
instead of one at the top. Under a 
scattering fusillade Ben and Harlan 
reached the rock the sheriff had 
pointed out. It offered a protecting 
breastwork from which to shoot but 
was exposed to open attack from be- 
hind. 

“If we can whittle this bunch 
down before them others—” began 
the sheriff, but he was already too 
late. With a shout of triumph the 
riders who had gone down the wash 
were streaming toward the rock, ap- 
proaching from the side behind 
which the cornered men crouched. 
A singing bullet flattened itself on 
the rock near Harlan’s head. 

We've got to charge them,” Har- 
lan said grimly. “They'll shoot us 
like fish in a barrel if we stay here.” 

The sheriff nodded. Only one 
thing would aid them in their mad 
dash. That was the unexpected 
boldness of the move and the fact 
that neither of the trappéd men was 
afraid to die. Both knew they were 
making their last stand. Each was 
resolved to fight it out gamely to 
the finish. 

“Ready?” said Winterkill. “You 
take the boys in front. 5 take the 
new crowd.“ 


. The double charge was suicide. 
But it was blazing gun glory for 
Winterkill and Harlan. In the cres- 
cendo bombardment of shots that 
burst forth in the acrid, smoke-filled 
air, the sheer, unkillable nerve of 
the two men first baffled, then dis- 
concerted the bandits. The latter 
was used to fighting in a pack or 
from an ambush, with the certainty 
of easy victory established before 
they started. Now, with the close 
in-fighting that was forced upon 
them, it was a case of man to man. 
And the bandits faltered. 

Harlan fought like a whirlwind, 
experiencing almost unendurable 
pain from his wounded leg. It dou- 
bled under him now when he tried 
to stand, dropped him foolishly to 
the ground. He was trying to pull 
himself up to one knee, as he wiped 
blood and sweat from his eyes with 
the back of his left hand. Hearing 
the clatter of horse’s hoofs bearing 
down on him, he looked up almost 
into the face of the hulking, rattler- 
eyed leader of the bandits, Trigger 
McTeague. 

“Youre the damn buzzard!” the 
outlaw snarled. Then his voice 
broke into a horrible, fiendish laugh. 
“I ain't goin’ to shoot you till you 
crawl some more. I want to see you 
jerk and squirm when I pump lead 
into you.” 

Harlan’s brain was spinning. He 
felt very tired as he lifted himself 
to one knee. A revolver cracked and 
a slug cut the leather on his boot toe. 

“Back down and crawl, I said,” 
growled Trigger. 

Weakness made Harlan drop to 
the ground. He had to use his wrists 
to push against the earth, and try 
to lift himself. As he paused to get 
his breath, twin blasts roared in his 
ears. A chunk of lead tore through 
his right hand, slapping the gun out 
of it. The hot wind of another 
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creased his cheek. With a supreme 
effort he raised his head, saw Trig- 
ger gloating down at him, ready to 
fire again. 

Suddenly Harlan's left wrist 
twisted, jerked upward in the mi- 
raculously swift gun movement he 
had, and he fired with his six-gun 
muzzle leveled at the towering fig- 
ure almost on top of him. Trigger’s 
hate-filled eyes opened wide in aston- 
ishment, glazed over as his big body 
sagged slowly and then fell heavily 
to the left. 


Harlan watched Trigger fall be- 
fore he smiled faintly to himself and 
closed his eyes. It was quiet when 
he opened them and his senses slowly 
returned to a pain-racked world. 
His body felt as if it had been 
dragged at rope’s end behind a horse 
over miles and miles of rocky road. 
Slowly the memory of the bloody 
gun battle came back to him. He 
looked around for Ben Winterkill, 
but did not see him. Apparently he 
alone was alive in a field of dead. 


VERY motion a series of painful 
jerks, Harlan crawled to the edge 
of the creek bank, peered over and 
saw Ben Winterkill down at the wa- 
ter’s edge. The sheriff turned and 
looked up at the sound above him. 
“Steady there, fellow!” he called 
up to Harlan. “Just fetchin’ a hat- 
ful of water to see would that bring 
you to.” 

Harlan closed his eyes again. 
They opened easier the second time. 
Winterkill was beside him, wiping 
his face with a wet bandanna. He 
offered the youngster a drink out of 
the inverted Stetson which he had 
converted into a makeshift water 
bucket. 

“Make you feel better,” he said. 
“You're stove up some, but I reckon 
you'll pull through.” 


“The money,” Harlan said slowly. 
“Ts it safe?” 

Winterkill grinned. “It ought to 
be, seein’ it never left the bank.” 

Harlan rose up on one elbow. “It 
. .. never . ; . left—” 

“That’s right, kid. Seems like, in- 
directly, you done more than wipe 
out the Trigger McTeague bunch. 
You caught a bigger fish—Aldrich 
Bailey.” The sheriff pointed down 
to the stage. Lying beside it were 
the canvas sacks the bank had 
shipped. Several of them had been 
ripped open by Winterkill, and 
spilled beside them were their con- 
tents, a jumbled pile of iron washers. 

“Bailey’s been kind of pushed 
lately,” the sheriff continued. I 
thought it was sort o' queer when 
he refused my offer to go along with 
the stage. Your hornin’ in upset his 
game. Bailey ain’t used to bein’ 
crossed in Little Windy, so when 
you told him you was goin’ to go 
along with the money, he hot-footed 
right down to my office to give me 
hell again. That's how come I didn’t 
stay roped up as long as you figured 
I would. Bein’ mad, I worked on 
Bailey because I was wonderin’ why 
he didn’t want no law along with 
that stage. Guess he thought I sus- 
pected more than I actually did. 
Anyhow, he_broke down and told 
me.“ 

“You mean he arranged to rob his 
own bank?” Harlan asked. 

“Better’n that,” went on Winter- 
kill. The shipment was insured. 
Trigger and the phony guards was 
to split the loot with Bailey. Then 
Bailey got real smart. The dry- 
gulchers couldn't squawk, so why 
ship any more? The double cross 
would net him double money. The 
insurance he’d collect and the money 
itself, which would never leave the 
bank.” 

He looked at Harlan sharply. 
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“Had ideas about that cash yourself, 
didn’t you?” 

“Fool ideas,’ Harlan admitted. 
Suddenly he found himself telling 
the sheriff the whole story, starting 
with the day he left Arizona. 

“I figured somehow you'd got in 
the wrong corral till I seen the way 
you went after the McTeague 
bunch,” the sheriff said slowly. “A 
man don’t fight that hard just for 
money.” 

He got up suddenly and stood for 
a moment staring up the trail. 
“Company comin',“ he said, and 
started down the road afoot. The 
lone horseman rode a lather-flecked 
black stallion, and he sat his sad- 
dle straight as a ramrod, the lips of 
his drawn face set in thin, hard lines. 
If Winterkill was surprised at Rance 
Chase’s sudden appearance, he 
didn’t show it. Rance spoke first. 

“Ben,” he said,. “have you seen 
my boy, Harlan? I've got to find 
him. ‘railed him to Little Windy.” 

“Rance, you're all excited,” Win- 
terkill said. What's the play?” 

Rance repeated the story Winter- 
kill had just heard from Harlan. “I 
went down to the bank when the 
kid left,’ Rance concluded. “Hem- 
ler is a friend of mine. We checked 
and the kid was right. The teller 
had short-counted him.” 

“Harlan’s over there. Sittin’ 
down,” Winterkill said quietly. 

A wave of fear swept over the 
marshal’s face. “Am I too late, 
Ben?” he said slowly. “Heard fir- 
ing back on the road.” 

“The shootin’s over,“ Winterkill 


chuckled. “Rance, that offspring of 
yours is the dangedest, fightin’est 
deputy I ever pinned a star onto. 

Rance colored, but relief and pride 
showed in his eyes, belying the anger 
in his words. “Blast that whelp, 

Zen. He had no right to ask you 
for a law job. Did he tell you—” 

“Nope.” Ben grinned. “But 
Harlan’s a powerful persuadin' 
youngster when he wants to be, 
Rance.” 

Harlan was standing up when Ben 
and his father came up to bim. As 
soon as they had met, Ben turned to 
Rance. ` 

“Round up our horses, Rance.” 

When Rance left, Harlan turned 
to Ben. “Here’s your star,” he said 
slowly. “I reckon I’m your pris- 
oner, sheriff.” 

Winterkill looked at Harlan. “Put 
that thing back on your shirt,” he 
said grimly. “Do you want to make 
a liar out of me in front of your dad? 
The reward on the McTeague gang 
will more than square you with the 
mine pay-roll money you lost. The 
bank found the other five hundred.” 

“You mean—” 

“Uh-huh, I do,“ said Winterkill, 
“and listen, fellow, if Rance ever 
finds eut how you come by that star 
im the first place, he wouldn’t ever 
talk to either one of us again. 
Which’d be a shame because right 
now he’s doggone proud of you, kid. 
Besides, I'd kind o' like to keep on 
speakin’ terms with a man like 
Rance Chase.” 

“Me, too,” said Harlan softly, and 
he meant it. 


THE END, 


Waar is the Springfield rifle? Are 
there different kinds of Springfields? 
Where are Springfield rifles manu- 


factured? Are all Springfield rifles 
government rifles? 

These are extremely interesting 
questions, since they refer chiefly to 
the United States army rifle and, 
while United States rifles have been 
manufactured in many places, they 
are called Springfields merely be- 
cause the government small-arm 
rifle manufacturing plant is Spring- 
field Armory, located in the Massa- 
chusetts city of that name. Its his- 
tory dates back over a hundred and 
fifty years. 

The foundation of Springfield 
Armory goes back to 1776, when the 
council of Massachusetts passed a 
resolution establishing a supply de- 
pot at that point and also at two or 
three other places in Massachusetts. 

As a manufacturing depot, the 
first work at Springfield Armory on 
record seems to be the making and 
filling of cartridges for muskets, pa- 
per affairs in which the musket ball 
was wrapped in paper with a charge 
of powder behind it and the lower 
end twisted to close the seal. In 
use, this was torn off by the soldier, 
usually by biting, and the powder 
poured in the muzzle of the musket. 
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The paper and wrapped ball was 
rammed in to act as a wad. 

Shortly after, military stores from 
all over New England were trans- 
ferred to Springfield to insure them 
against capture by the enemy. The 
activities of this depot included all 
military problems, the storage of 
ordnance supplies, of food, fuel, 
clothing, equipment from military 
horses, mules, tents, and other sup- 
plies. 

The Revolutionary War closed in 
1781 with defeat for England at a 
cost to the British government of 
more than $700,000,000. At that 
time Springfield supply depot was 
practically demobilized. Most of the 
employees were discharged, and for 
several years there was much inac- 
tivity in the town. 

On April 26, 1782, the Continen- 
tal Congress passed a resolution di- 
recting the secretary of war to 
establish magazines to hold public 
ammunition in Springfield. A maga- 
zine was built near a location now 
occupied by Springfield Armory’s 
present administration building. It 
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was used for sixty Years and torn 
down in 1842 because it had become 
a hazard to residences in the vi- 
cinity. 

Under provisions of an act of Con- 
gress approved April 2, 1794, Spring- 
field Armory was completely altered. 
Records show that up to this time 
no firearms were manufactured at 
Springfield, the place merely serving 
as a storage depot for supplies. 
Shops were established for the repair 
of military firearms before this, but 
up to this time the United States 
army had never officially adopted 
any particular form of rifle, using 
miscellaneous arms from all availa- 
ble sources. 

That same act of Congress of 
April 2, 1794, permitted the govern- 
ment to acquire the land amounting 
to two hundred and _ninety-seven 
acres and eighteen rods, which is ap- 
proximately the same size as the 
armory today. The land was origi- 
nally obtained under ninety-six sepa- 
rate leases, the earliest being dated 
June 23, 1795, and the last August 
2, 1870. Land was bought after the 
leases expired. 

Springfield Armory is actually two 
separate plants today, known as the 
Hill Shops and the Water Shops, 
names held over from the old days. 
Today they call the main buildings 
the Hill Shops, and those on the 
other side of town, down by the 
river, the Water Shops. Water 
power is no longer used, of course. 

Springfield Armory underwent 
normal construction developments 
over a period of more than a hup- 


dred years, and in 1902 additional 
machinery was installed to provide 
an output of four hundred rifles a 
day of eight hours, or one thousand 
rifles in a day at twenty-four hours. 
These improvements were made in 
anticipation of the construction of 
the present Model 1903 Springfield. 
No further additions to the parts 
and equipment were made until the 
beginning of the World War. 

In 1795 the first muskets were 
manufactured at Springfield Armory. 
It took a month to complete twenty 
of these, and they cost twenty dol- 
lars each with an additional five dol- 
lars for the various accessories. In 
that year four hundred and forty- 
five muskets were made at Spring- 
field Armory. This is the smallest 
number ever produced in one year 
up to date. The original pay roll 
shows forty employees who in one 
month received a total of $4,495.75. 

Springfield Armory has produced 
some thirty-five different models of 
muskets, carbines, and rifles, begin- 
ning from early smooth bores and 
running through to the present Gar- 
and automatic rifle. It is the gov- 
ernment’s sole small-arms manufac- 
turing plant. In November, 1918, 
the daily output was 1,500 Spring- 
fields with the largest number of em- 
ployees ever on the pay roll. Salaries 
totaled $10,510,554.51. 

Thus it will be seen that all rifles 
manufactured at Springfield Armory 
are entitled to the term “Spring- 
field.” Today we merely apply it to 
the famous Model 1903 still in serv- 
ice in the army. 


This department has been designed to be of practical service to those who 


are interested in guns. 
have concerning firearms. 


Mr. Sharpe will gladly answer any question you may 
Just address your inquiries to Phil Sharpe, Guns and 


Gunners Department, Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Be sure you inclose a three-cent stamp for your reply. 
Do not send a return envelope. 


Mines 
and Mining 


By J. A. THOMPSON 


No one who has panned a stream 
and found gold, or searched a lonely 
mountain slope and discovered on it 
a vein of gold-flecked ore will deny 
the fascination that is part and par- 
cel of prospecting. Pocket hunting 
is a form of prospecting that 
increases the thrill a thousandfold. 
Perhaps because the element of 
chance, always present in ore hunt- 
ing, enters into pocket hunting so 
prominently. Perhaps because the 
stakes are big. 

Thousands and tens of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of gold have been 
taken time and again from the rich, 
scattered bunches of almost virgin 
metal with which parts of the fa- 
mous Mother Lode gold country in 
California seemed to be permeated. 
The first bonanza pockets were 
found in shallow surface and near- 
surface veins. They were literally 
nest eggs of golden wealth for their 
discoverers. Later deeper mining 
disclosed other pockets farther down 
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in many instances. At other times 
the veins simply petered out into 
disappointing nothingness. 

It is G. B. M., of Utica, New 
Vork, aware of the gamble involved 
in pocket hunting, but intent on 
tackling it nevertheless, who has 
most recently brought up the sub- 
ject. In his letter he says, “Any 
pointers you can give me as to 
formations or indications favorable 
to pocket formation in the Mother 
Lode country will be greeted with 
cheers, although I realize pocket 
hunting is very often almost entirely 
dependent on chance. Are there any 
other famous ‘pocket’ districts out 
there in States other than Cali- 
fornia?” 

Checking back on the gold pock- 
ets that have already been found, 
and from which sums totalling hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have 
been extracted, one of the most 
likely leads seems to be the crossing 
or intersection of two or more gold- 
carrying veins. Moreover, chances 
apparently are improved if the veins 
intersect at angles approximating 
forty-five degrees. Sometimes such 
intersections have been found to 
bulge with a fat, gold-filled pocket 
of bonanza ore. So if you have a 
couple of likely veins that trend to- 
ward an intersection, follow them 
down to their crossing point by all 
means. 

Any sudden change in the angle 
a vein makes as it cuts through the 
surrounding rock also tends to cre- 
ate pockets of concentrated gold de- 
position. And cases have been 
known where the gold pocket only 
edged or feathered into a large vein, 
and the major part of the values 
kidneyed out into the country rock 
itself. 

Another fairly common feature of 
many pocket producing veins is that, 
unlike the general run of gold-lode 
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ores, they fail to show any consist- 
ent, even low-grade, gold content 
throughout. This applies particu- 
larly to the larger fissure veins in 
which the gold may be lumped and 
spotty, and much of the vein en- 
tirely barren. At times small fingers 
of rich ore string through cracks and 
crevices in the vein matter. Such 
tendrils of yellow metal are fre- 
quently the first real sign of a pocket 
close by. 

Many of the old-time pocket 
hunters in the Mother Lode country 
believe that the smaller veins and 
tiny crisscrossing quartz stringers 
which cut through the metallic, blu- 
ish slate out there are the most likely 
pocket-gold bets. Good pockets 
have also been found in veins cut- 
ting through the local greenstones, 
and in decomposed schist rock for- 
mations, particularly in El Dorado 
County, where pocket-mining areas 
stretch from Placerville clear up into 
Placer County. 

It is generally supposed that the 
wearing away of some of these rich, 
close-to-the-surface pocket veins 
originally provided the gold in the 
incredibly rich bonanza placers 
found there following the great stam- 
pede to California back in 49. 

In prospecting for pockets, it is 
best, once you have hold of a likely 
stringer or vein, to stay with it. 
Follow it down, if necessary. But 
don't lose it, or attempt to cut into 
it at depth. Some of these veins are 
short-lived. By trying to tunnel 
into an extension of such a vein 
deeper down, you might either lose 


the vein altogether or undershoot 
a pocket that would have been found 
by following the vein. 

Surface stringers, especially when 
found in rotting, decomposed rock, 
can often be prospected and mined 
by simply using a pick and gads to 
pry the vein material out and break 
down the adjacent rock. If a pocket 
is found, often all that will be needed 
to get the rich gold itself is a hand 
mortar and pestle, in which the rock 
can be ground and the gold later 
panned out of the powdered quartz 
matrix, or vein material. 

Should deeper work be called for, 
powder and drills will be necessary 
for sinking on the vein. Use your 
powder sparingly, particularly if you 
think you are close to a pocket, a 
vein swelling, or conjunction of veins 
that may offer rich gold deposition. 
A careless, heavy blast might blow 
your pocket right out. 

Aside from the Mother Lode coun- 
try of California, the region around 
Grant’s Pass and Gold Hill in south- 
western Oregon is also famous as 
“pocket” country. And just remem- 
ber that many a wealth-producing 
pocket has been discovered only a 
few feet beyond the point where 
some previous prospector gave up. 


To T. D., a Canadian reader from 
Toronto, Ontario: Yes, indeed, gold 
has been found and mined in Nova 
Scotia. The Sherbrooke district, 
about ninety miles northeast of Hali- 
fax, has produced over $4,000,000 in 
gold from the country around Gold- 
enville. 
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@ We desire to be of real help to our readers. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope sent to J. A. Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 


a prompt authoritative personal reply. 


Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


letters as brief as possible. 


Some time ago we received this note 
from Ernest Williams, a World War vet- 
eran from Texas. “Thanks for printing 
my S O S for Pen Pals. As I promised 
to answer all letters, I wonder if it would 
be possible for you to let those who 
didn’t receive a reply from me know 
that it was because they failed to inclose 
their name or address? One of the most 
interesting unsigned letters came from a 
Pal living in Wolf Summit, West Vir- 
ginia—the envelope was postmarked 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. If you can 
locate the writers of these letters I'd be 
grateful,” 

Well, Ernest, we hope this little no- 
tice comes to their attention and that 
you will soon be hearing from them. And 
now here’s our first plea this week: 

Dear Miss Rivers: 

Will you give a Nebraska cowgirl a break by 
printing this letter so she can get some Pen 
Pals? I am nineteen years old and live on a 
ranch in the heart of the sand hills. I love all 
outdoor sports, especially horseback riding and 
ice skating. I also enjoy letter writing. so come 
on, everybody, both young and old, and sling a 
little ink my way. I promise to answer all 


letters and will exchange snapshots.—Blondie 
Phillips, Cody, Nebraska 


Jessie and Edgar will answer all letters— 


Dear Miss Rivers: š 

While hunting for adventure in Western Story 
Ma ine we came to rest under the shade of 
the Hollow Tree and became interested in the 
Pen Pats we found there from far and near. We 
are two husky hillbillys who like to have lots of 
fun. Jessie is eighteen and I'm twenty. We 
would enjoy having Pen Pals throughout the 
world regardless of their age. Now all you Pen 
Pals who say you never get any answers from 
the Hollow Tree, just give Jessie and me a 
chance to write to you. We'll exchange snap- 
shots. Here's hoping we hear from everyone.— 
Jessie Scott and Edgar Watkins, CCC Company 
1475, Sewanec, Tennessee 


Help Margery go adventuring via the 
mail route— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Im calling everyone on land or sea, adven- 
turers or stay-at-homes, in the United States or 
foreign countries. Write to one who can't go 
adventuring, but would like to, via the Hollow 
Tree. My hobbies are collecting stamps, scenic 
post cards, curios and souvenirs. I will send a 
souvenir of Oregon to the first fifty who write 
and will answer all.—Margery McMichael, 10th 
and F Streets, Springfield, Oregon 


The Mustang Kid is dabbing his loop— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

It's very seldom you hear a Westerner call for 
help, but I’m casting my loop for Pen Fals and 
am asking you to help me herd them this way! 
I am a young man twenty-four years old and 
I can ride, rope, shoot and skate. I have trav- 
eled through thirty-one States and can tell you 
about my adventures. I was born and raised 
at Ponea City, Oklahoma, and lived for four 
years on a large ranch where I got my nickname, 
the Mustang Kid. I like all sports; boxing, 
football and baseball are my favorites, and 1 
also enjoy dancing. I would like to hear from 
boys and girls from foreign countries as well as 
the United States, so come along, Pals, and 
write to me.—C, A. Nelson, %o Augusta Hotel, 
R. R. No. 1, Box E, Guthrie, Oklahoma 


From Australia comes this plea— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Just another plea from overseas for Pen Fals. 
I am a lonely Australian girl seventeen years 
old. I play for a woman's first-grade cricket 
team which is the only sport I am interested 
in except horseback riding. I am taking up 
photography as a hobby. i be waiting pa 
tiently for some Pen als.—Dorothea Willad- 
sen, 43 Kissing Point Road, Turrumurra, Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, Australia 


This rancher needs help 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a forty-five-year-old rancher and although 
I've written to many of the members of the 
Hollow Tree, I haven't had any luck in getting 
answers, so I wonder if you will publish my 
plea. I'm looking for a partner to help ma 
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have some luek this time.—Robert Fabri- 
cios, Zurach, Montana 


garry on, Someone around my age. Here's hop- 
ing 


Foreign pals, especially, wanted here— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

l enjoy the Hollow Tree very much and 
would like to have some Pen Pals write to me. 
J am twenty-two years young and enjoy danc- 
ing, swimming and most other sports. I would 
especially like to hear from Pen Pals living in 
foreign countries, but all will be welcome. 
Pear) Oblinger, New Martinsville, West Virginia 


Gather round, folks, and cheer Jimmie 
up— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

1 am twenty-nine years old and a little dis- 
usted cause I've had so many bad breaks the 
Jast couple of years. Here's hoping I can join 
up with the Hollow Tree gang and have them 
help me chase the blues away. I’ve been on 
my own since I was fifteen years old and have 
had a little experience in most everything. I 
worked in the movies for a few years and also 
on the stage and have traveled from coast to 
coast. I have lots of things to write about and 
will tel! you about the studios in Hollywood 
and anything you'd like to know about the big 
city of Chicago. I will exchange snapshots and 
answer all letters, so come on, Pen Pals, young 
or old, from all points in the world, and write 
to me.—Jimmie Leonard, 839 East 40th Street, 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Joyce is a young cowgirl— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

J am a South Dakota cowgirl fifteen years 
old and I sure would like to find a Pen Pal. 
My favorite pastime is reading and my hobby 
is photography. I play the guitar and sing 
Western tunes and pepular song hits. I have. 
played on the radio. I love to dance, can skate 
fairly well, and I also enjoy skiing.—Joyee Ham- 
mer, Chance, South Dakota 


William Boyd fans write to Eugene— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a country boy fourteen years old. My 
favorite sports are swimming and horseback 
riding. 1 would like to hear from Pen Pals, 
especially fans of William Boyd who plays Hop- 
a-long Cassidy. Hugene Hosford, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Wisworth, Michigan 


The Hollow Tree has helped Bertha be- 
fore— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I haven’t missed a copy of Western Story 
Magazine since 1937 and, during that time, have 
made some very dear friends among the Hollow 
Tree club. Now I am asking for lots more 
Pals of all ages to write to me. My hobby is 
collecting pennants, and I hope to have one from 
each State in the Union soon. I am a Texas 
En! down near the Rie Grande and am a long 
way from home, so all youse guys and gals, 
fill my mailbox. II answer each one and send 

ou all a souvenir of California.—Bertha Craw- 
ord, Box 354, Mar Vista, California 


August just wants a fair deal 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

1 wonder if there are a few Pen Pals in the 
Hollow Tree who will give a lonely boy a square 
deal. I’ve tried answering letters in the Hollow 
Tree, but have never received an answer. I am 
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nineteen years old and my hobby is writing let- 
ters and collecting post cards. T would like te 
have pals in all forty-eight States. I play the 
guitar and sing, and if anyone wants to ex-. 
change songs, it’s all right with me. I promise 
to answer all letters and the more the merrier. 
To the first person who writes me from each 
State, PI] send a surprise. So come on, all you 
pen-pushing pals, give a lonely boy a break 
August Incognito, 293 Terrace Avenue, Jersey 
Cily, New Jersey 


Don't ignore this letter 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Please print this plea for Pen Pals before F 
die of loneliness. My mother is in the bospital 
and I had to give up my job and come home to 
take care of my young brothers. I bave lots of 
time on my hands which I now spend chewing 
my fingernails or tearing my hair because I 
have no Pen Pals. I like the movies, dancing, 
hunting, fishing and reading, and I’m a good 
cook, if I do say so myself, I'd like, to hear 
from pals living in the Northwest, especially, 
but don't let that stop you others from writing. 
All are welcome.—Mable Igo, Strange Creek, 
West Virginia 


F. A. has led quite an interesting life— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Can an ex-marine pull up a chair and tell his 
story? I am thirty years old and have been 
knocking around a lot in my time. I was in 
the marine corps for a while, tried a hand at 
sailing, was stranded in China, missed ship in 
Bombay, worked in steel mills, and even took a 
try at door-to-door selling! Now I am the 
most lonesome man in these parts and would 
like to get lots of mail. I will answer all let- 
9 Reid, Box 13, Station 4, Toledo, 

io 


Leona collects maps and things— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am seventeen years old and would like to 
have Pen Pals from every State in the Union. 
My hobbies are collecting post cards and maps, 
and I would like to receive some from each 
State. I also collect songs and will gladly ex- 
change with those who wish. Here's hoping my 
mailbox will be overflowing.—Leona Kasper, Rt. 
No, 4, Pierz, Minnesota 


Williams chief interest is in 


horses 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I long to receive letters from folks who are 
interested in horses. I have lots of time te 
write letters in the evenings and would like to 
hear from young men and women. My hobby 
is collecting pictures of famous race horses, 
and my favorite sports are fishing, riding and 
swimming, I am twenty-nine years old, and at 
present am working in a tungsten mine. I have 
visited the Santa Anita and Hollywood race- 
tracks and have seen some famous horses run.— 
Wiliam Tichy, c/o Pawnee Mine, Aguanga, Cali- 
fornia 


race 


Answer this plea— 


Dear Miss Rivers: i 

I am a soldier twenty-two years old and 1 
would like to hear from Pen Pals from all over 
the world. I like all kinds of music, and my 
favorite sports are hiking and cycling. My 
hobby is stamp collecting. I will exchange 
snaps with everyone.—Private Reinhold Brest, 
Company E, 3ist Infantry, Post of Manila, 
Manila, Philippine Islands 
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Where to go 
and how to 
get there 

By JOHN NORTH 


AN interesting letter from H. E., 
of Kansas City, reads: “I used to do 
some shooting when I was younger, 
and now that I have the chance to 
get out into the open spaces, I'd like 
to start all over again. One thing 
that I’ve been interested in is elk. 
Ts it true that elk are practically ex- 
tinct? I’ve heard other rumors that 
there are a few left. Is it possible to 
go elk hunting? And, if so, where?” 

There are lots of elk left, H. E., 
and if you want to see real quanti- 
ties of them, the place to go is to 
Jackson’s Hole, in Wyoming. That 
is a historical section in its own right, 
but now it gets a lot of publicity be- 
cause of the elk herd that centers 
around there. 

In the winter they come down out 
of the mountains when all the nat- 
ural feed is gone or frozen over, and 
the government feeds them by the 
thousands. As the weather breaks 
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and they can rustle their own food, 
they wander back toward the hills 
again. 

And here’s a funny thing about 
those elk. Once they are on the 
feeding grounds they are tamer than 
range cattle. When you ride among 
them you're likely to have to shove 
them out of your way. If a man is 
on foot they either walk around him 
or give him a gentle push with their 
horns. They don’t pay any atten- 
tion at all to vehicles, either. 

But once they are off the feeding 
grounds the elk turn wild again, and 
then it’s up to you to pit your wis- 
dom against theirs if you want a set 
of antlers to decorate your den and 
up to seven hundred pounds of meat 
for your refrigerator. 

Sixty years ago these wild elk 
furnished food for pioneers and In- 
dians, and sport for a few rich peo- 
ple. But nowadays, when the season 
is open on them, anybody can go get 
one whose car will run up hill and 
who has the use of a .30-30 rifle and 
the price of a license. The census on 
these animals shows that there are 
no less than twenty thousand of 
them roaming the neighborhood of 
the Jackson’s Hole country alone. 

The history of this herd is inter- 
esting. About fifty years ago there 
were such great losses from starva- 
tion that folks in that vicinity 
started feeding the animals, and this 
was kept up until the State itself 
took over the task. It was the State 
that built up the present refuge 
which now covers over twenty thou- 
sand acres of land. Two thousand 
acres of this is devoted to raising 
hay for their winter feed, from which 
nearly two thousand tons a year is 
cut. 


They say that a confirmed trout 
fisherman will go a long way to fish 
a stream he’s heard only rumors 
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about. Here’s J. D., of Detroit, who 
wants to go up to Alaska just for 
the trout. 

Well, J. D., you’re going a long 
distance, but you won't be disap- 
pointed. And you've got me stumped 
when you ask which is the best fish- 
ing spot there. To tell you the truth 
there are so many fishing spots in 
Alaska that it would be completely 
wrong to say that one is better than 
the other in general. 

As to your question about when 
to go, you will find good fishing there 
from spring until September, which 
should be long enough. During these 
months, you get so much daylight 
that you don’t want to go to sleep at 
all, After September, if you are in- 
Jand, you will find the rainy season 
coming on, and by the time that is 
over winter is upon you. 

As to fishing spots, you might go 
up around Seward and try out the 
Russian River. This stream is fa- 
mous for big trout, and when you 
get there you can obtain local in- 
formation as to the favorite spots. 

If you take a trip down the Rich- 
ardson Trail through Paxson to Val- 
dez you will come near Summit Lake 
and Paxson Lake. These two waters 
have fine grayling and trout. The lat- 
ter lake also has quite a name for 
its Giant Mackinaws. 

You might stick around Paxson 
for some time and get plenty of 
value out of it. The Sulkana River 
is near there and you will find some 
fine fishing in that, as well as in the 
lake itself. 
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However, I should caution you 
that you are not in the heart of the 
paved-highway country up there, 
and so you will have to trust more 
or less to luck for transportation from 
place to place. You probably can 
get from place to place by riding 
miners’ busses, or even perching on 
top of a truckload of mining machin- 
ery or canned groceries. But no man 
who would go that far for fishing 
would balk at a little thing like that. 


Another reader, D. J., of Penn- 
sylvania, doesn't want to go so far 
away from home. He asks about 
fishing in the East, particularly in 
Cameron County, Pennsylvania. 

You won't be disappointed, D. J., 
for Cameron County is in the very 
heart of the fish-and-game country 
of Pennsylvania. The town of Em- 
porium, which you mention, is al- 
most centrally located in about five 
hundred square miles of fine fishing 
water. 

Look up the Driftwood Branch 
which flows between Driftwood and 
Emporium and drop a hook any- 
where along its eighteen miles of 
wide, free-running water, containing 
holes and shoals and a large assort- 
ment of fighting fish. Whether you 
like brook or brown trout, you will 
find them here. It isn’t, however, 
the best rainbow water in the world. 

Other fishing spots in this section 
are: Hunts, Sterling, Wykoff, Brooks, 
Grove, Jerry, Lushbaugh, Portage 
Creek, Elk Cowley, Deep Creek, 
Clear Creek, North Creek and Rich 
Valley. 


@ We aim to give practical help to readers. 


Mr. North will be glad to 


answer specific questions about the West, its ranches, homestead lands, moun- 
tains and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. He 
will tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are inter- 
ested. Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to 
the best of his ability. Be sure to inclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Story So Far: 


trouble looms when the big 
ranchers of the Curampaw begin to fence 
in their land. In a year of scanty rainfall 
and poor grass, it is a move that is not 
taken easily by the smaller owners who 
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] Part Three 
© BY BENNETT FOSTER 


have been accustomed to letting their cat- 
tle run on the open range. 

Sheriff Lee Pryor, of Marksham, is the 
first casualty. His bullet-riddled body is 
found near a fence started by Phil Killane. 
Dave Cloud is appointed to replace the 
dead sheriff and is summoned to the Elite 
Saloon to stop a fight between Handy Andy 
Blare, Phil Killane’s foreman, who had 
brought Pryor’s body to town, and Wade 
Samis, one of the smaller ranchers. Dave 


* 
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arrives at the saloon to find that Blare has 
shot Samis and holed up in the barroom. 
Risking a shot from the infuriated fore- 
man, Dave enters the barroom covered by 
young Joe Chase, who has a shotgun. Blare 
ìs about to surrender when he is struck 
down by a rifle blast coming from behind 
Dave. 

It is assumed that Joe Chase acciden- 
tally killed Blare, but Dave, after a study of 
the shotgun, decides that it was not the 
death weapon and that the foreman was 
killed in cold blood. Spreading word that 
he has Blare’s personal possessions in his 


` office and is going to investigate them for 


clues, Dave that night secretes himself in 
his office, in the hope that the murderer 
will appear. Toward midnight he hears 
someone enter, calls out and is answered 
with a shot 


CHAPTER VII 
EXPERIMENT WITH DEATH 
Waen Dave Cloud opened his 


eyes, lamplight was streaming into 


them and he closed them again has- 
tily. His head was one vast, aching, 
throbbing pain, and as he cautiously 
opened his eyes once more the pain 
was even sharper. This time Dave 
kept his eyes open. Pug was bend- 
ing over him, his blue eyes wide and 
anxious. Amador Saiz hovered just 
behind Pug and a voice that Dave 
could not identify, announced: 
“Gentlemen, a hard head is a god- 
send. A veritable godsend. Now 
give him a little whiskey.” 

Pug shoved an arm under Dave’s 
shoulders, drew him to a sitting 
position and placed the hard rim 
of a bottle against his lips. Dave 
gagged on the liquor, got some of 
it down and, with watering eyes, 
saw Quincy Adams Beauchamp 
standing beside his desk, 

“You all right, Dave?” Pug asked 
anxiously. “Hey, Dave! You all 
right?” 

Dave reached up a wavering hand 
and touched his head. It w 
swathed in bandage. He blinked his 
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eyes and looked questioningly at 
Pug. 

“What happened?” he demanded. 

“Amador heard the shot an’ run 
to get me, Pug explained. He 
looked in here an’ you was lyin’ on 
the floor so he come a-runnin’. I 
was on my way up here an’ met 
him. When we come in it sure 
looked like Katy-bar-the-door. You 
was on the floor bleedin’ from a 
wound in yore head an’ Beauchamp 
was raisin’ hell in the jail. We got 
you on yore bed an’ I tried to bring 
you around. Then Amador remem- 
bered that Beauchamp was a doc- 
tor and got him in here, an’ he said 
you'd been grazed, but that you 
wasn't dead. We been workin’ on 
you ever since. What happened up 
here, Dave?” 

“I had a trap set an' it caught 
me,’ Dave answered. “Who all 
knows about this?” 

“Just us here,’ Pug replied. “We 
ain't had time to get anybody else.” 
“We don’t need anybody else.” 
Dave's returning strength was re- 
flected in his voice. This is be- 
tween us. Amador, if you talk you'll 
lose your job; an’ if you talk, Beau- 
champ, Pl] put you in jail for the 

rest of yore life.” 

“The secrets of a patient are in- 
violate, sir.’ Quincy Adams Beau- 
champ drew himself up to his full 
stature. “Have you never heard of 
the Hippocratic oath?” 

“Tve heard all kinds of swearin’,” 
Dave answered. “You keep yore 
mind on keepin’ your mouth shut 
or stayin’ in jail. Now I want to 
talk to Pug.. Amador, you go on 
back to your room. Beauchamp, 
you can sleep in that cell tonight. 
I won't lock you in’ 

Amador, shaking his head uncom- 
prehendingly, went to the door. 
Beauchamp went. with him, but 
paused at the door, “You'll have 
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to be quiet for several days,“ he 
warned Dave. “Your thick head 
saved your life, but you'll have to 
be quiet.” 

“I ain't got time to be quiet,“ 
Dave said impatiently. “You fel- 
lows go on.” 


Wise and Beauchamp de- 
parted. When they were gone, 
Dave turned to Pug. Briefly he 
told what had happened, cursing 
himself for his lack of matches. “If 
Vd got a look at him,“ he com- 
plained. “If Pd only had a match 
an’ got a look at him, this thing 
would be all over.” 

“Yeah,” Pug growled, “it sure 
would. You'd be dead. That feller 
done pretty good shootin’ in the 
dark. He'd have done better if 
you'd struck a match. After this 
you'll take no more fool chances 
alone. I'm goin’ to be with you.” 

“What did you see down at the 
Home Ranch?” Dave asked. “You 
stayed there, didn’t you?” 

“I seen a bunch of damned good 
poker players,’ Pug answered. “I 
lost eight dollars. These strangers 
that have drifted in ain’t strangers 
to each other, Dave. They’re all 
acquainted.” 

Dave nodded. 

An' there's two of em ain't 
friendly,” Pug observed. “They act 
like a couple of strange dogs. An’ 
Barry Trevis is in town an’ three 
of them are goin’ to work for him 
tomorrow.” 

Dave shook his head, and frowned 
at the pain the motion brought. 

“How are we goin’ to account for 
yore head bein’ hurt?” Pug de- 
manded. An' for yore bein’ out of 
that room at the hotel? We're goin’ 
to have to lie, Dave.” 

An' no new thing for either of 
us,” Dave retorted. “I banged my 
head against a door or somethin’, 


an’ if anybody wants to know why 
we weren’t in our room it’s none of 
their business. The sheriff don’t 
have to tell everybody what he done 
or why.” 

“You didn’t recognize the feller 
that come in?” Pug asked. 

“Of course, I didn’t see who it 
was,” Dave said impatiently. “It 
was dark. He’s a damned good shot, 
whoever he is! If we keep our 
mouths shut maybe we can find 
out something. Tomorrow I’m goin’ 
through Andy’s stuff. There’s some- 
thing there that’ll tell us what we 
want to know. Give me another 
drink, Pug. My head hurts like the 
devil. Maybe a drink’ll help it.” 

Pug turned to the desk to get 
the bottle. There was none there. 
“That damned Beauchamp!” he 
growled, and picking up a lamp, 
hurried to the jail. When he came 
back he carried the lamp and an 
empty bottle which he put down on 
the desk. Drunk it all,” he said 
dolefully. He's full as a tick again. 
Want—” 

“Let it go, Dave said wearily. 
'm going to rest, Pug. Either 
blow out that lamp or shade it. It 
hurts my eyes. An’ you might just 
as well stretch out an’ get some 
sleep. We'll be busy tomorrow.” 

When morning came, Dave wak- 
ened to a leaden headache. The 
pain had subsided during the night 
and he had dozed fitfully. Pug was 
moving about the office making 
preparations for the day. Every 
motion hurt Dave’s head, but, never- 
theless, he got up, cleaned up as best 
he could, and when Pug brought 
in a fresh bucket of water, washed 
himself. 

Pug removed the bandage about 
Dave's head. Examining himself in 
the mirror, Dave could see exposed 
the long red welt of the wound 
across his temple. 
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“You'd better get Doc Freeman’ 
to fix that up,” Pug advised, look- 
ing critically at the wound. 


“Hed know it was a bullet 
wound,” Dave replied. Put the 
bandage back on it, Pug. Tl get 


somethin’ for a headache down at 
the drugstore. Come on; let’s get 
out. I don’t want anything to eat, 
but I’ve got to show myself.” 

When they returned to the office 
after their brief trip to town, Dave 
lay down, his pain somewhat re- 
lieved by a bromide he had bought 
at the drugstore. He remained on 
the cot while Pug, under his direc- 
tions, went through Andy Blare’s 
effects. 

Amador came in and announced 
that Beauchamp was sleeping. He 
looked curiously at Dave and went 
out again. The search continued. 
Grip, bed, even Blare’s saddle were 
examined, but nothing was found 
that might possibly afford a clue 
as to what the nocturnal visitor had 
sought. There was nothing that was 
ont of the ordinary at all. 

“We've missed it,” Dave said 
glumly. “Let’s go over the stuff 
again, Pug.” They went over it 
again, and Dave, who felt better 
now, helped in the examination. 
Again they found nothing of enlight- 
enment. The grip was repacked, the 
bed rerolled; saddle and bed and 
grip were stacked in the corner. 

“Go on out to dinner, Pug,” Dave 
ordered when they were finished. 
“Tl get some coffee from Amador. 
That's all I want. You'd better 
hang around town this afternoon 
and see what’s goin’ on. I’ve got 
to stay in.” 

Pug nodded and went out. 

Dave rested. He loafed on the 
cot, thinking, trying to straighten 
out in his mind all that he knew 
about the case. It was easy enough 
to collect the scanty facts he had, 
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but from them he could build noth- 
ing. The facts went just so far and 
then stopped. 


BOUT three o’clock Dave had 

a visitor. Joe Chase came in 
and sat down dejectedly. His face 
and eyes showed the strain and the 
worry that he had undergone. Dave 
was sorry for Joe. If it had been 
possible he would have assured the 
boy that he was guiltless, that he 
had not killed Handy Andy Blare. 
Joe talked a while, beating all 
around the subject, but never quite 
coming out with what he had to 
say. Finally Dave did the best 
thing he could. 

“You’ve been worryin’ about 
Blare,” he said brusquely. “Quit it, 
Joe. If he hadn’t been killed, he'd 
have got me. You made a good 
play comin’ in to back me up. I 
won't forget it. Your shotgun’s all 
cleaned up an’ you can take it along 
with you.” 

“T never want to see it again,” 
Joe said bitterly. “Keep it, Dave.” 

“You take it on home,” Dave or- 
dered, and, rising, went to the gun 
case against the wall and brought 
out the weapon. “Stay out of trou- 
ble,” he said, passing over the 
weapon. 

Joe put the shotgun back on the 
desk. “Tve given it to you,” he said 
obstinately. “I don’t want it. You 
kind of helped me out, Dave. I 
was feelin’ pretty bad.” 

“Go on home an’ try to forget 
it,“ Dave advised. 

Joe Chase did not immediately 
depart. He lingered in the office. 
I'm sellin’ my cattle,” he blurted 
suddenly. “Carl Sobran’s goin’ to 
buy them. They’re droughty as all 
get-out an’ I won't get a price, but 
I'm goin’ to sell em an' pull out.” 

“On account of the fencin’?” Dave 
asked sharply. 
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“Partly that,” Joe admitted, 
here's not enough open country 
for all of us to run in. I don’t own 
much land. I've just got three sec- 
tions. I guess Pll go north.” His 
voice was listless. 

“Come in an’ see me before you 
go, Dave told him. Don't let this 
business about Blare get you down, 
Joe. And don’t be in a hurry to 
sell yore place.” 

“Tve made up my mind,” 
Joe. “Pll come in, Dave. So long. 

He went on out of the office and 
Dave, sitting down, frowned at the 
shotgun. Joe Chase was leaving the 
country because he had killed Blare. 
Dave was sure of it. But Joe had 
not killed Blare. If Dave told him 
that, Joe would stay. Dave was in 
a quandary. He did not know what 
his course of action should be. 

After leaving the courthouse, Joe 
Chase went on down the street. At 
Pop Olafson’s restaurant he hesi— 
tated and then, opening the door, 
went in. Grace Arnold was behind 
the counter, reading a letter. She 
looked up at the sound of the door 
opening. Joe walked over and 
seated himself at the counter. 

“Did you want something, Joe?” 
Grace asked, glancing up from her 
reading. 

Chase shook his head. “No,” he 
answered, and then, after a pause: 
“Pm goin’ to sell out an’ pave hete, 
Grace.” 

The girl laid her letter aside. “Go- 
ing to leave?” she asked, surprised. 
“But you were just getting a good 
start in cattle, Joe.” 

“They're fencin? up the open 
range,” he said slowly. 

“But when you talked to me you 
said that wouldn't matter.” The 
girl's eyes were fixed on Joe's face. 
“You said that you would lease some 
land. You had it planned that you 


said 
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. 
could lease from Barry Trevis. Did 
he go back on the deal?” 

SẸ haven't talked to Trevis,“ Joe 
said. “Im . I guess Vil just 
pull out, Grace.” 

The girl leaned on the counter, 
her rounded elbows resting there. 
“Is it on my account, Joe?” she 
asked. 

That's part of it.” Joe's face 
reflected his feelings for the girl. “I 
don't know, Grace. Maybe I could 
stick it out if you— But what’s 
the use? You an’ Wade—” 

Anger kindled in Grace Arnold’s 
blue eyes. “Wade Samis and I are 
through,” she flared. I'm done with 
him!” 

What's 
Chase's voice was sharp. 
hurt you—” 

The girl laughed, a thin edge in 
the sound. “It isn't particularly 
pleasant to be jilted,” she said, “But 
it’s a good thing for me. I'm glad 
I found out what kind of man he 
is. 

Joe’s knuckles were white as he 
gripped the edge of the counter. 
“Tl see Samis, he said angrily. 
“What did he do to you, Grace?” 

“Nothing at all.“ Grace tossed 
her blond head. “Nothing at all, 
Joe. But! —her eyes were bright 
beneath her lashes as she looked at 
him don't be in a hurry to leave, 
Joe.” 

Joe got up. He was a lengthy 
youngster and he towered above the 
counter and the girl. I'm goin’ 
to talk to Wade Samis, he growled. 
“He’s. done something to hurt you 
an’ I won’t stand for that. But 
don’t you worry, Grace. TIL be 
around here. I'm not goin’ to leave.” 

Turning abruptly, he strode to- 
ward the door. When it closed be- 
hind him, Grace got up from her 
chair. She stared at the door and 
spoke bitterly, utter venom in her 


he done to you?” Joe 
“If he's 
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voice: Now, Wade Samis, she 
whispered, “now maybe you'll see! 
You and Jessie Killane!“ 


HEN Joe Chase left the sher- 

iff's office, Dave replaced the 
shotgun in the cabinet and, going 
to his desk, wrote a note to Pug. 
He was tired. There was a good 
bed and conveniences awaiting him 
at the Commercial House and he saw 
no reason for not utilizing the room 
he was paying for. Accordingly, he 
left word for Pug concerning his 
whereabouts, with instructions to 
lock the office, and departed. He 
was loafing on the bed in his hotel 
room when Pug came in, his round 
face serious. 

“Dave,” he said, “every one of 
them fellers that have come in has 
been hired. Vincent's got three of 
em; Frank Trilling has got two. 
Trilling’s sore as a boil over that 
letter I wrote an’ you signed. He 
give me his commission an’ badge 
an’ a piece of his mind. H the rest 
ef his mind is like the chunk I’ve 
got, it’s too hot to handle. An’ 
Buck Evans down at the Home 
Ranch pulled me over to one side 
an’ he says that he heard Vincent 
an’ Trilling talkin’ about a meetin’ 
they're goin’ to have. Somethin’ 
about this fence business, an’ Buck 
says that you an’ me figger in it 
some place.” 

Dave nodded. “I knew that 
they'd hire gunhands,“ he said 
wearily. An' I knew they'd have 
a get-together. It isn’t the big fel- 
lows I'm worryin' about, Pug. It’s 
the little ones. When they start to 
get together then's when hell will 
begin to pop. I wish it would rain.” 

“So do I,” Pug agreed. “From 
what Trilling says, he’s, pretty near 
got all his land fenced. Barry Trevis 
has got his lower end fenced al- 


ready. In a little while these fellers 
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are goin’ to start ridin’ their pastures 
an’ puttin’ out strays. An’ then all 
hell will turn loose, an' Pm not talk- 
in’ about just a little hell neither.” 

Dave nodded soberly. Pug got up 

and walked over to the window. 
“You goin’ out to supper, Dave?” 
he asked. 
No. I'll get something sent in 
from the dining room.” Dave's 
head still ached dully and he lay 
quiet on the bed. 

“Then PII go on,” Pug announced. 
I'm gom’ to hang around town an’ 
see what I can learn. Be back by 
an’ by.” With that he donned his 
hat, tucked his gun in his trousers 
and was gone. Dave lay staring at 
the ceiling. After a time he closed 
his eyes and slept. 

All through Marksham, as supper 
was finished, lights blinked out and 
other lights appeared. In Morgan 


Freeman's surgery a student lamp 


burned on the chemistry bench and 


the doctor, occupying a stool, held 


a test tube above an alcohol flame. 
The liquid in the test tube bubbled 
and boiled. Freeman selected a re- 
agent bottle from a shelf, used a 
pipette to draw liquid from it, added 
the measured amount, drop by drop, 
to the test tube, and watched vapor 
pour from the tube’s mouth. Care- 
fully then he made notes on a piece 
of paper, placed the test tube in a 
rack and, selecting another tube, 
reached again toward the shelf of 
reagents, 

As the doctor worked, he hummed, 
unmusically, the sound a good deal 
that of a bumblebee contentedly 
buzzing above a patch of clover. 
Under his manipulation the liquid 
in the test tube changed color, fad- 
ing from red to white as he added 
acid. Again he held the tube above 
the alcohol lamp, watching the color 
change. 

Outside the surgery, bent so that 


her eye almost touched the keyhole, 
his housekeeper, Natividad Sena, 
cousin by marriage to Pablo Sena, 
watched the doctor's movements 
and the liquid in the little tube, her 
eyes fascinated. Here, plainly, was 
the devil’s work. How else could 
water change color, turning from 
white to blood-red? How else could 
two liquids, both colorless, when 
added together produce a smoke that 
fumed up and that, sharp and acrid, 
carried even to her nostrils? Nativi- 
dad crossed herself rapidly and, 
repressing a sneeze, hurried away. 
Meanwhile, in his surgery Dr. Free- 
man, all unsuspecting, continued to 
work at the chemistry bench, ab- 
sorbed in his hobby. 


CHAPTER VHI 
NO GUNMEN NEED APPLY 


OR a week Marksham basked in 

tranquillity. Dave Cloud and 
his deputy, Pug Wells, inhabited the 
sheriff's office, occasionally taking 
short journeys out of town. Pug 
complained of the inaction, but 
Dave told him to be patient. 

“So far,” he told Pug, “I’ve run 
into a stone wall. Everything's 
wrong. I'm tryin’ to find out who 
killed Lee Pryor, but I haven’t got 
any place. All I know is that Andy 
Blare knew something about who 
killed Lee. I’m sure of that because 
of what’s happened; but Andy’s 
dead. Now I'm going to let things 
soak awhile.” 

“Just sit, huh?” Pug growled. 

“Just sit,“ Dave said firmly. “The 
best peace officer I ever knew, and 
pretty near the wisest man, was old 
Jason Shepard. I was a deputy mar- 
shal under him. When we got hold 
of somethin’ that was too tough to 
figure out he always used to say 
to let it soak, that somethin’ would 
happen that would bust it wide 
open. An' it always did, too. Some 
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little thing, Pug; somethin’ that we 
don't see an' can’t think of, is goin’ 
to turn up. When we get hold of it 
we'll know who killed Lee Pryor.” 

“An’ when we know that?” Pug 
said questioningly. 

“Then,” Dave drawled, “we go to 
town.” i 

“One thing,” Pug said after a mo- 
ment’s musing, “we ain't had much 
trouble about the fencin’ so far. We 
been out of town two or three times 
because some feller had cut a fence 
between posts, but there’s been no 
real fence butcherin’ yet.” 

“They ain't ready yet,” Dave said 
softly. “It takes a man a long time 
to get untracked, Pug. But under- 
neath this whole country there's 
something stirring an' it's goin' to 
break.“ 

And so the life of Marksham 
moved along, only touched by the 
currents that swept beneath it, that, 
flooding in from the range country 
about, rose like a tide against its 
placid shores. True, there were 
signs of those tides. Tom Forest 
unloaded wire and placed it in his 
warehouse. Wagons at the loading 
platform of that warehouse were 
piled with spools of wire and kegs 
of staples. 

Natives, placid inhabitants of the 
sunlight, went to ranches, there to 
toil with post-hole diggers, wire 
stretchers, tamping bars and ham- 
mers as the wire went up. Men met 
together to talk, low-voiced, looking 
all around them before they spoke, 
as though they were afraid to be 
seen together. : 

Hard-faced strangers drifted into 
town and out again, sometimes nod- 
ding to one another as though they 
had met before. Tom Forest sold 
boxes of ammunition, as well as wire 
and staples. On the slope of the 
mesa men cut posts. Barry Trevis, 
hiring a new hand, asked: “How 
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did you hear about this?” and the 
new man answered: “There was a 
travelin' man over in Ardmore. I 
heard him talkin’.” 

Carl Sobran took a trip and came 
back with a satisfied expression 
about his eyes and mouth. North, 
along Curampaw Creek, two hard- 
bitten men moved into a deserted 
cabin, keeping a fine string of 
saddle horses in a small pole-fenced 
trap. All through the Curampaw 
the tides ebbed and rose, gradually 
coming to flood point. 


N Wednesday of that peaceful 
week, Dave Cloud had a caller. 
He and Pug were in the sheriff's 
office when Phil Killane entered, his 
daughter preceding him. Killane 
stood just beside the door and Jessie 
came over to Dave, who had risen. 
The girl was smiling. 

“Do you still have your prisoner?” 
she asked after greetings had been 
exchanged. 

Dave’s puzzlement showed on his 
face, and Jessie amplified. “The old 
man you had in jail. The one who 
had been a doctor.” 

A smile broadened on Dave’s face, 
and he nodded. “You wouldn't 
hardly call him a prisoner, though,” 
he said. “Pug an’ me been keepin’ 
him. He sweeps out the office an’ 
around the jail an’ he kind of helps 
Amador. Yeah, we got Doe Beau- 
champ. Why?” 

“Because I want him,” Jessie an- 
swered. 

Phil Killane's blue eyes met 
Dave's puzzled gaze and the little 
man nodded. “No reason why we 
can't take him, is there?” Killane 
demanded with asperity. “We'll 
give him a home, good place to 


stay, an’ plenty to eat. Jessie wants 


him an’ so do I.” 
Instantly Dave understood. Un- 
der his gruff exterior, there was a 
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tender streak in Phil Killane, a 
genuine desire to help the weak and 
helpless. If Pbil Killane wanted 
Beauchamp, it was from sheer good- 
ness of heart, plain humanity, and 
Dave Cloud was not the man to 
curb such an instinct. 

“I can spare him all right,’ Dave 
said after a swift glance at Pug, 
“but I don’t think you want him, 
Jessie. He gets drunk about every 
other day, an’ he chews tobacco. 
Pug an’ me got him cleaned up some, 
but he ain’t a parlor pet.” 

“I want him, just the same,” 
Jessie answered firmly. We do 
want him, don’t we, dad?” 

Killane nodded and Dave said 
thoughtfully: “I guess you can have 
him then—if he'll go. If you get 
sick of him, Jessie, you can bring 
him back. Pug an’ me are gettin’ 
to where we kind of like the old 
jasper.” 

“Where is he?” Jessie asked. 

“Out back,” answered Dave. “TI 
take you.” He accompanied the girl 
out of the office, leaving Pug and 
Killane alone. 

Pug was naturally combative and 
Killane was no peacemaker himself. 
Left alone there in the sheriff’s office, 
they stared at each other, the stare 
gradually becoming a glare. 

“Havin? any trouble out yore 
way?” Pug asked suddenly. 

“No,” Killane answered. “I’ve 
always taken care of any trouble 
that arose, suh.” 


“Yeah,” Pug said. Then: “Hirin’ 


any hands, Killane? Trevis an’ Vin- 
cent an’ Trilling an’ them seemed to 
think they was short-handed. They 
been hirin’ quite a few men.” 

“I have a sufficiency of men,” 
Killane said shortly. “I understand 
that my neighbors have been hirin’ 
men.” 

“Tow’s the grass?” 

“I have enough for any cattle. 
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There are a number of strays in my 
pasture. We'll put them out.” 

Pug grunted. “An’ water?” he 
asked. 

“We could do with a rain; in fact, 
we need one.” 

Pug rubbed his jaw, square and 
angular beneath its covering of hard 
flesh. “Yeah, an' some wind to turn 
the mills,’ he commented. “What 
you goin’ to do after you turn out 
them strays, Killane?” 

“Ride my fences,’ Killane said 
with some asperity. “You have a 
great curiosity about my business, 
suh!” 

“Everybody’s business is the sher- 
iff's business,” Pug retorted conten- 
tiously. 

“Not mine!” Killane flared. 

“Well—” Pug began. Just then 
Jessie and Dave came back, accom- 
panied by Quincy Adams Beau- 
champ. Quincy Adams wandered 
into the office, a waif, his bleary 
eyes uncertain. 

There's your visitor, Mr. 
Killane,’ Dave announced. Jessie 
convinced him that he was coming 
to see you.” 

“Very well,“ Killane said briefly 
and turning to Beauchamp: “Is 
there anything you want to take 
with you?” 

Quincy Adams Beauchamp looked 
around the office, his gaze wavering. 
“No,” he said hesitatingly, “no, I 
guess there’s nothing. I guess—” 

“Then we'll be going,” Killane an- 
nounced. “Come, Jessie.” 

“You behave yoreself,’ Dave 
warned Beauchamp. “You act right 
or [ll be out after you.” 

Quincy Adams Beauchamp did 
not answer but followed Jessie out 
of the office. In the corridor the 


girl turned and flashing a smile at 


the young sheriff, called back: 
“Thank you, Dave.” 


Dave nodded and walked back 
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into the office. “Wonder if she’! be 
thankin’ me in a week, he com- 
mented to Pug. 

“Not after he’s drunk all Killane’s 
good whiskey, she won't,“ Pug 
growled. “That ol’ coot! Can't 
even talk civil to a man!” 

On Thursday Pug burt his hand. 
Attempting to nail up the bulletin 
board which was sagging, he came 
down hard with the hammer on his 
thumb. The thumb grew black 
within hours, swelled and throbbed. 
Pug, always even-tempered, became 
cross as a bear with a sore ear and 
as hard to live with. 

“We're goin’ to get that thumb 
fixed,’ Dave announced that night. 
“Come on, we'll go to Freeman’s.” 

Pug demurred and Dave insisted. 
Presently Dave won. He accom- 
panied his friend to the rambling, 
white-painted house at the edge of 
town. 


R. FREEMAN was in his of- 
fice. when the officers arrived, 
and he was properly sympathetic. 
While Freeman and Pug went into 
the surgery, Dave sat m the lamp- 
lit office admiring the doctor’s gun 
rack which stood against the wall. 
There were all sorts of weapons 
in the rack, three rifles, ranging from 
an old Sharps .45-90 through a 
twenty-two and on to a 30-30. All 
were polished and bright. There 
were shotguns, a muzzle loader, a 
ten-gauge and a twelve-gauge; a 
light, shot-barreled English gun that 
Dave picked up and tried against 
his shoulder. There was a horse pis- 
tol, a cap-and-ball Colt, a Colt 
Frontier model, heavy, short-bar- 
reled and ugly; a Smith & Wesson 
hammerless .32, a derringer, a knife, 
a slingshot, a quiver filled with ar- 
rows, and a short, heavy Comanche 
bow. Pug came out of the surgery 
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eying his bandaged thumb, Freeman 
behind him. 

“Yve been admirm’ your guns, 
doc,” Dave remarked. “You got 
quite a collection.” 

It's a hobby of mine.” Freeman 
smiled brilliantly. I've been gath- 
ermg them up for years. How’s the 
hand now, Pug?” 

“Tt feels a lot better already, doc,” 
Pug answered. “How much do I 
owe you?” 

“Two dollars,’ Freeman said, and 
Pug paid him. “What’s going on 
in the county, Dave?” Freeman 
asked. “Have you found anything 
new concerning Lee Pryor’s death?” 

Dave shook his head. Nothin',“ 
he said briefly. Doc, you get 
around a lot and you hear things. 
What’s going to happen about this 
fencin'?“ 

The smile left Freeman’s face. “T 
don’t know”, he answered. “I was 
talking with Ray Vincent. He's 
heard rumors that some of the 
smaller cowmen are holding a meet- 
ing at Vic McClellan’s place. They're 
worried about their cattle. This 
drought has been bad, Dave. It's 
the middle of June now and no rain.” 

“An’ no snow last winter,” Dave 
added. The country's burned. 
They haven’t even branded calves 
yet, account of it’s so dry.” 

“And Vincent said that he had 
hired four new riders,” Freeman con- 
tinued. “I understand that Trevis 
and Trilling have hired more men. 
J don’t like the looks of some of the 
strangers I see in town, Dave.” 

“Neither do J, Dave admitted. 
“Well, doc, if you hear anything 
I ought to know, you'll tell me, 
won't you?” 

“Surely.” Freeman was smiling 
again. “If this fencing keeps on, PH 
have to fence my own place, I guess.” 

“Your place?” Dave looked at 


the doctor in astonishment. 
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“I have the old Sena place up 
in the breaks,” Freeman explained. 
“I bought it last year when Tio 
Eufracio died. ‘They owed me quite 
a bill and wanted to pay it, so I 
took the place and gave them a little 
money to go ahead on.” 

Dave nodded. “I don’t think any- 
body’ll bother you im the breaks,” 
he said. “That’s mighty rough 
country. Well, Pug, let’s get along. 
So long, doctor.” 

Freeman said “good-by” and the 
officers left the office. 


I. was just after he and Pug had 
come back to the office Friday 
noon, that Dave Cloud gathered the 
fruits of the rumor that Pug had 
brought him. Buck Evans, at the 
Home Ranch Saloon, in warning 
Pug of the intended meeting of the 
big cowmen, had mentioned that 
Dave and Pug were to be consid- 
ered in that meeting. Dave was at 
bis desk going through the mail that 
he had brought up from the post 
office, when Ray Vincent, flanked by 
Barry Trevis and Frank Trilling, 
made their appearance at the office. 

The three men came in and at 
Dave’s invitation took chairs. Trill- 
ing was angry and took no pains 
to conceal the fact. Trevis’ lean and 
tanned face showed no emotion, and 
Vincent had a little superior smile 
playing about his lips. 

“We came to see you, Cloud,” 
Vincent began without preamble. 
Apparently he had appointed him- 
self spokesman for the three. “We 
got something on our minds.” 

“Such as?” Dave suggested. 

“We held a meeting last night,” 
Vincent announced. “All the big 
cowmen of the county.” 

“Yeah?” Dave slit an envelope 
and withdrew its contents. 

“An’ we decided that we wanted 
to do somethin’ about havin’ dep- 
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uties appointed in the county,” Vin- 
cent continued. We're goin’ to 
have trouble here an' have it pretty 
soon. We want protection.” 

Any complaints about the pro- 
tection you're gettin’?” Dave de- 
manded brusquely. There's nothin’ 
happened in the county that con- 
cerns you, Vincent. Lee Pryor was 
killed. We're workin’ on that. 
There's been fence cut or broke in 
one or two places. We've looked 
into it. What's happened that makes 
you think you need protection?” 

Vincent waved that aside. “We 
want you to appoint certain men 
deputy sheriffs,” he stated. You 
called in Trilling’s commission an’ 
Trevis’ commission. We each want 
a deputy at our place.” 

Who you got in mind?“ Dave 
asked gravely. 

Vincent hitched his chair forward 
and produced a paper. Here's the 
list,” he said. 

Dave looked at the list and shook 
his head. “I’m sorry,” he announced. 
“I don’t know any of these fellows. 
I can’t appoint them.” 

“Are you an’ Wells goin’ to try 
to handle the whole county without 
deputies?” Trilling asked sharply. 


AVE squared his chair around 
so that he could look at his 
questioner. He liked Frank Trilling, 
knew him to be a good, square man. 
“TIl tell you, Frank,“ he said, “I 
called in your commission an’ all the 
rest, on one account: I couldn’t have 
a man carrying a commission who 
would be on one side or the other. 
You an’ I both know that this 
fencin’ has stirred up a lot of hard 
feelings. I hope that it will stop 
with hard feelings an’ nothin’ else. 
But if it don’t, I can’t afford to have 
a deputy takin’ sides. That’s fair, 
ain't it?“ 
nodded. 


Reluctantly Trilling 
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Dave, leaning forward a little, went 
on. I'm not going to try to get 
along without deputies. I couldn't 
do that. I've been thinkin' it over 
and I've got some men in mind. 
I'll show you the list.” He picked 
up a piece of paper from his desk 
and passed it to Trilling. Trilling 
read down the list, laid it aside and 
looked at Dave. 

“Every man on there is a Mexi- 
can,“ he declared brusquely. 

“Every man’s a native,” Dave cor- 
rected. “There’s Pablo Sena an’ 
Abran Garcia an’ Anastacio San- 
doval an’ some more, but just take 
those three: Would you ask for any 
better men?” 

“These boys that are ridin’ for 
me ain't goin’ to take that kindly 
at all,” Trilling said. “I’ve got some 
Texas boys an’ some Oklahoma men 
an 

“It ain't going to make any differ- 
ence whether they like it or not!“ 
Dave said inflexibly. The men I 
got on that list can get along with- 
out bein’ liked. They can take care 
of things. Every one of them has 
been tried out at sometime or other 
an’ when it was all over they were 
on top. Anyhow they’re the men 
I'm goin’ to appoint.” 

He turned from Trilling to look at 
Vincent. An' there's no use of 
bringin’ in a list of fancy imported 
gunmen an' askin’ me to appoint 
them deputies,” he concluded. “I 
won't do it!” 

“Then whatever happens is your 
fault!“ Vincent snapped. We've 
come to you askin’ for protection. 
We don't get it. When trouble 
breaks, don’t come whinin’ to us for 
help, Cloud. All the big cowmen—” 

“I haven't asked for help an’ I 
don't think TPH have to,’ Dave in- 
terrupted. “You talk about all the 
big cowmen. How about Killane? 
Was he at yore meetin’? I don’t 
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see an Anchor man’s name on yore 
list.” 

“Killane wouldn’t come,” Trilling 
answered, speaking before Vincent 
had opportunity. “We didn’t know 
who he’d want appointed.” 

“Phil Killane don’t ask favors 
from anybody,” Dave stated. “He 
doesn’t want a deputy out there. 
An’ I’ve got somethin’ else to tell you 
three: It looks to me like you are 
gettin’ ready for a war. Some of 
these men you've hired are clear 
bad. I’ve no doubt that some of 
"em are wanted. If they are an' [ 
learn about it, they'll be arrested. 
If they get out of line, they'll go to 
jail. There’s law in this county an’ 
yo’re lookin’ at it. You can do just 
what you like; either behave your- 
selves an’ keep yore men in line, 
or ante when it’s called for. Now 
if you’ve got nothin’ else on yore 
minds, I’d like to look at my mail.” 

The three men got up. “That’s 
your last word?” Vincent demanded. 

“My last word,” Dave stated 
flatly. 

Vincent and Trevis went out. 
Trilling lingered a moment. Dave, 
looking up from a letter he was 
reading, saw him at the door. 

“I just want to say that yo’re 
right, Dave,” Trilling said apologeti- 
cally. “I was mad when I came in 
an’ it looked to me like you was 
throwin’ in with the other side. For- 
get it, will you?” 

Dave Cloud got up and came over 
to Trilling. Frank, he said, 
you're all right. You're a whole 
lot of man an’ if you want yore 
commission back, I'll be glad to hand 
it to you.” 

Trilling shook his head. “No,” he 
answered. “You can't have yore 
deputies on either side, Dave. Yo’re 
right about it. I've got a couple of 
imported hands Pm goin’ to let go 


when I get home, I guess. Who's 
yore deputy out by me?” 

Anastacio, Dave answered. 

A smile broke reluctantly across 
Trilling’s face. Anastacio's all 
right,” he said. “I guess you picked 
some good ones, Dave.” I remem- 
ber when Anastacio was drivin’ the 
mail hack an’ they tried to hold 
him up. He come in with two dead 
holdups an' the mail. So long, 
Dave.” 


RILLING departed and Pug 

came over to Dave's desk. Is 
that right about yore appointin’ 
these fellers deputies?” he asked. 

Dave nodded. “I want you to 
ride out an’ talk to Anastacio about 
it this afternoon. I've got his com- 
mission all ready. I’m goin’ to see 
Abran an’ Pablo if I have time to 
go out there,” he said. 

Pug looked at the list, scanning 
it thoughtfully. “As tough a bunch 
of jiggers as ever wore pants,” he 
announced when he reached the end. 
“I punched cows with Bert Vigil, 
an' if ol' Juan Archuleta gives the 
word, all them Archuletas will come 
troopin’ to town an’ every one will 
have a gun.” 

“How about the Senas?” Dave 
asked quietly, his eyes twinkling. 
“What'd they do if Pablo spoke 
out?” 

Pug chuckled. “An’ they’re run- 
nin’ little farms that have been 
fenced for years,’ he contributed, 
“or else they got sheep or goats in 
the breaks along the mesa. They 
ain't goin' to take sides. They don’t 
like any of these high-handed cow- 
men, big ones or little ones, 
neither.“ 

“You go on an' see Anastacio,” 
Dave recommended. “Come on in 
as soon as you talk to him. I think 
he'll take the job.” 


“So do I.” Pug chuckled to him- 
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self. He clapped his hat on his head 
and went out. 

Dave sat musing at his desk. 
Amador came in, took a turn about 
the office, hesitated, cleared his 
throat and then started toward the 
jail door again. 

“What’s on your mind, Amador?” 
Dave asked. 

“Mi primo, Fidel,’ Amador said, 
“he ees work for Dan Sawyer, 
Dave.” 

“Yeah?” Mentally Dave pricked 
up his ears. “An’ what about yore 
primo?” 

“He ees come to see me,” Amador 
stated. “He ees esayeeng that these 
men, she ees haveeng a junta out 
by McClellan’s tonight. I theenk 
mebbe you should know about her.” 

“You bet, Amador,’ Dave said 
heartily. “Thanks.” 

Dan Sawyer was a small cowman 
who lived south of Marksham beyond 
Vincent’s holdings, almost at the 
edge of the county. If Dan Sawyer 
was going to McClellan’s for a meet- 
ing, then all the small owners would 
be there. That was a meeting Dave 
intended to attend. 

“When Pug comes back tell him 
I've gone out to McClellan’s,” Dave 
instructed Amador, and got up from 
his chair. 


From the office Dave went to the 


livery stable where both he and Pug 
were keeping two horses apiece, the 
other mounts running in Carl Sob- 
ran’s little horse pasture. Dave took 
Maggie and started out of town. He 
would, he believed, have time to 
visit Pablo Sena, eat supper with 
him, and then go on to McClellan’s. 
On the way out of town he encoun- 
tered Abran Garcia. 

Abran did Marksham’s heavy 
hauling. He operated a dray and 
in addition had a couple of wagons 
with which he hauled freight. He 
was a big man with a paunch and 
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everything about him was deceptive 
from his mild brown eyes to the way 
his paunch quivered when he moved. 
He was hard as nails, had once, on 
a bet, lifted five hundred pounds 
straight up, and would no more 


Stand for foolishness than would the 


muzzle of a loaded gun. Dave rode 


over to the dray. 


It did not take him long to con- 
vince Abran that he should become 
a deputy sheriff. Indeed at Dave's 
first mention of the job Abran’s eyes 
began to twinkle and his head to 
nod. When Dave finished, Abran 
said, “Se, Señor Dave,” and held out 
his hand. 

“There’s folks that aren’t goin’ to 
like this, Abran,“ Dave cautioned 
as he placed badge and commission 
in Abran’s broad hand. “You'll have 
to go easy an’ stay out of trouble.” 

Abran placed his’ commission in 
his pocket and carefully pinned the 
badge to his vest. “I weel not have 
trouble,” he assured Dave solemnly. 
“Mebbe somebody else haveeng 
trouble, but not me.” 

“Just go easy an’ use yore head,” 
Dave said again. I'm countin' on 
you, Abran.” 

“Seguro,” Abran agreed. Dave 
gathered up his reins and rode on. 


T was almost sundown when Dave 
reached Sena’s rock house on 
Vinegar Creek. Some hours of 
daylight still remained because of 
the long summer light, but Pablo 
was in and the goats were corralled 
for the night. Dave and Pablo sat 
on a bench outside the house while 
Tia Placida worked in the kitchen 
and, sitting there, Dave explained 
what he wanted. 

Pablo was a far different proposi- 
tion that Abran. Abran walked 
into anything, wide open and swing- 
ing; Pablo always thought things 
over. Frankly Dave told Pablo why 
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he wanted him for a deputy, what 
he expected and what might come 
up. Pablo, black eyes inscrutable, 
thought for quite a while after Dave 
finished talking. Presently he nod- 
ded. 

“I will do it,” he said in Spanish. 
“Not because I want to, but be- 
cause you are my friend. Now we 
will go in and see what Mamacita 
has prepared for us to eat.” He 
held out his hand and Dave shook 
it. 

When they went into the house, 
Tia Placida had lighted the lamp 
and had supper on the table. As 
they sat down, Dave noticed that 
the tiny woman’s hand was band- 
aged, and asked her what had hap- 
pened. For answer Tia Placida un- 
wrapped the bandage, revealing a 
long ugly cut, the edges of which 
were red and inflamed. 

“That is bad,“ Dave pronounced. 
“Muy malo. You should have the 
doctor take care of that.” 

Tia Placida shook her head. No 
doctor,” she said firmly. “Never 
again will I have that doctor. He 
has the evil eye. The devil has his 


soul. I think he—” 
“Mamacita!” Pablo interposed 
sternly. “You have said enough!” 


Dave looked from one to the 
other, puzzled. Pablo passed him 
the chili and Dave took a helping. 
Pablo immediately began to speak 
of other matters, and Dave, thor- 
oughly wise in the ways of the na- 
live, knew that there was no use 
in asking questions. 
and in his own good time, Pablo 
would tell what this was all about. 
Until then it was locked up within 
him. But before Dave left he again 
reverted to the subject. 

“You sure ought to have some- 
body fix that hand for Tia Placida,“ 
he urged. “It’s bad. It needs to 
be cleaned up and disinfected.” 


If he wished, ` 
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Pablo nodded agreement, but did 
not promise to take any action, and 
Dave rode off, wondering just what 
had happened that had turned Tia 
Placida and Pablo against Dr. Free- 
man. 

Vincent had begun his northern 
fence and Dave had to open a gate 
to get through to McClellan’s. Fur- 
ther along he came to another gate 
and, then riding toward the dark 
loom of McClellan’s house, he real- 
ized that he was in a lane. Dusk 
had come but not full dark and he 
could see the fences lining on either 
side of him. 


HEN Dave rode into McClel- 

lan’s he saw that there were 
a good many horses along the fence 
and tied to the corral. Magpie was 
added to these, and Dave walked 
toward the house where a lamp 
glowed in a window. As he strode 
along, he saw the bright red coals 
of five or six cigarettes, and before 
he reached the porch steps he could 
see men lounging, some sitting on 
the ground, some standing, others 
occupying a bench. 


Dave paused near them. 

> 

“Howdy,” he greeted. “Mac here?’ 
“Pm here,” a voice said. Me- 


Clellan advanced out of the gloom. 
“What are you doin’ out here, 
Cloud?” There was definite hos- 
tility in the man’s voice. 

“I heard that there was a meet- 
in',“ Dave said easily. “I come out 
to it.” 

“We don’t need you, Cloud,” 
Yancy Yarbro spoke from the steps. 
“You can turn around an’ go back 
to town.” 

“Presently,” Dave answered. I 
came out to say somethin’. III say 
it.” 

He could see that most of the 
small cowmen of the Curampaw 
were present. There were perhaps 
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fifteen men all told and they repre- 
sented a force of three times that 
many. Some of them hired one 
rider, some two, and each had ad- 
herents. Sawyer was there, Mc- 
Clellan, Yarbro, Wade Samis, Henry 
Duchin, Billy Farmer, Wood Mc- 
Bride; the small operators from near 
and far were gathered there in Vic 
McClellan’s yard. 

“I expect you boys have come to- 
gether to talk about fencin’,’ Dave 
said, throwing the words out into 
the silence that followed his an- 
nouncement. “You've got together 
to see what you can do about it. 
I’ve come to tell you what you can 
do.” 

“We don't need yore tellin’, 
Cloud,” Yarbro snarled from one 
end of the steps. “Fork yore horse 
an’ head back home. We don’t need 
you here.” 

“Wait,” Dan Sawyer spoke from 
the other end of the steps. “Go 
ahead, sheriff.” 

“TIL go ahead,” Dave promised. 
“The men that own land are fencin’ 
it. It’s always been open range an’ 
yore sore. I don't blame you a 
bit for bein’ sore. I—” 

That's the stuff, Farmer ap- 
proved. Mebbe we was wrong, 
boys. Mebbe the sheriff's with us.” 

“Tm not with you!” Dave said 
curtly. I'm with nobody. What I 
came to tell you was this: You'll 
get nowhere by cuttin’ fences. You'll 
break the law and you'll get no- 
where. The thing for you to do is 
to buy your own land, fence it an’ 
run yore cattle on it. The day is 
past when a man could run cattle 
where he pleased. You'll make 
money by doin’ as I say.” 

To Dave's left a man laughed 
bitterly. “The good land has been 
grabbed,’ he snarled. Those 
damned grass hogs have bought it 
all up. Tell me this, Cloud: Why 


should a man that’s run cattle out 
here on the flats be crowded off 
grass that he’s always used, an’ be 
pushed out of the country?” 

“Yeah,” another voice drawled, 
“tell us, that, Cloud.” 

“Would you men hang a cow 
thief?” Dave demanded. “Would 
you run down a man that was steal- 
in’ horses, an’ get him?” 

“I would,” Farmer 
“Any of us would.” 

What's the difference between 
stealin’ grass an’ stealin’ cattle?” 
Dave asked quietly. “Can you tell 
me that?” 

There was no answer. On the 
steps a man moved and a cigarette, 
flipped away, made an arc of fire 
in the dusk. “I came out here to 
tell you where I stand,” Dave an- 
nounced, his voice controlled. I 
stand for the law in Las Olas County. 
A man that cuts fence is a criminal 
an' I'll treat him so. You boys are 
goin’ to do some talking. You will 
keep in mind what I’ve said.” 

Hell!“ Duchin said angrily. “My 
cattle are starvin'. We're out of 
grass. The country that’s open ain’t 
good country an' the grass is gone. 
You think Pm goin’ to let my cows 
starve to death?” 

“I didn’t come out here to argue,” 
Dave said quietly. “I came to tell 
you where things stand. It’s tough 
and I know it’s tough. Ill do any- 
thing I can to help you boys out, 
except break the law. I won’t do 
that an’ I won’t let you do it.” 

Silence followed his words. Spoken 
forcefully, with all sincerity, his 
words had their effect. It was Yar- 
bro who spoke finally. “You'll 
help us!” he sneered. “Cioud, when 
you went into office you went to 
work for the big boys. There ain’t 
anybody that can help us except 
ourselves.” 

Continued on page 122 
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Continued from page 120 

Instantly a babble of voices arose, 
some angry, all tense. Dave knew 
that he had lost. As the voices 
quieted, he spoke once more. “I’ve 
told you,” he said. “I hope you'll 
believe me because I meant just 
what I said. Now I’m goin’ to pull 
out. 
thinkin’ before you do anything 
you'll wish you hadn’t.” 

With no more than that he turned 
and strode toward the fence where 
Magpie was tied. Behind him the 
babble of voices broke out again, 
shrill, clipped, angry. Riding off 
into the night, Dave was sure that 
he had wasted a trip, that he had 
done no good, and perhaps harm. 
His heart was heavy as he sent the 
black-and-white horse along toward 
town. Trouble hung like an omi- 
nous cloud above the Curampaw. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE HELL OF BEING SHERIFF 


Blas CLOUD rode away from 
McClellan’s with much fore- 
boding. He was pondering a prob- 
lem. He had left a group of men 
who were slowly gathering indigna- 
tion, accumulating pressure that was 
bound, somehow, to be released. 
Dave knew the temper of that group, 
knew every man in it. He could 
forecast with some accuracy how 
each one would react to any given 
situation and he knew that pres- 
ently he would have to deal directly 
with force, meet it with a stronger 
force. 

Half a mile from Vie McClellan’s 
Dave reined in Magpie and dis- 
mounted. The country here was 
rising toward the north and Dave 
was on the slope of the rise. Be- 
hind him, in the starlight, he could 
see the darkness shrouding McClel- 
lan’s, could see the pin point of 


You boys better do a lot of 
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light that was the lamp at McClel- 
lan’s house. Below him the lane 
that he had come through, opened 
into Vincent’s pasture. Dave sat 
down, rolled a cigarette and waited, 
Magpie standing behind him. 

He sat there for a long time. 
Thoughts paraded in review through 
his mind, following in endless proces- 
sion; conjecture and surmise, fact 
and fancy, each replaced the other. 
Dave rolled another cigarette and 
smoked it, grinding out the butt in 
the earth. Magpie lifted his head 
and peered intently through the 
darkness, and Dave, sensing rather 
than seeing the movement, arose 
and stood beside the horse, his hand 
on Magpie’s muzzle. Below him, not 
fifty yards away, men passed by, 
talking quietly, their words magni- 
fied by the quiet of the night. 

I tell you,” it was Farmer speak- 
ing, “Cloud’s got the right of it. 
What we've got to do is buy or 
lease an’ run our cattle under fence 
from now on.” 

Yancy Yarbro’s voice angrily 
refuted Farmer’s words. “Not me! 
J run cattle in this country before 
some of these grass hogs come in 
here an' I'll run em when they're 
gone. I don’t buy an’ I don’t lease. 
I'll take what's mine by rights.” 

“You an' me don’t see things 
alike, Yarbro,” Farmer said. I'm 
goin’ to talk to Trevis tomorrow an’ 
make some arrangements to lease.” 

The voices drifted away and the 
silence was broken only by the faint 
sound of moving horses. Dave 
Cloud heaved a sigh of relief and let 
go Magpie’s muzzle. He had done 
some good then! He had at least 
set these men to thinking. He 
waited an hour longer, thinking 
perhaps there would be other riders, 
but none came. Dave mounted 
Magpie and rode on toward the 
north. He would not try to go on 
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to Marksham, he thought. 
too far and there was no necessity 
for riding in tonight. He would 
step at Pablo’s and go on to town 
in the morning. 

Magpie threaded his way along 
through the folded country, follow- 
ing a path of his own toward the 
north. When the horse stopped, 
Dave, looking down, could see the 
fence line that Vincent had built. 
He was west of the gate. He turned 
Magpie toward the east and rode 
down the fence. There was a solu- 
tion to this whole problem, he 
thought. Farmer had struck upon 
it. If the big owners, Trevis, Trill- 
ing, Killane, and Vincent would lease 
small pastures to their neighbors, 
this whole problem could be solved. 
He would, Dave thought, talk to 
Trilling and to Trevis. They would 
perhaps be willing to help, be willing 
to co-operate and so not force the 
smaller men to desperation. 


Suddenly Dave noticed that Mag- 
pie’s ears were pricked forward, and 
he blew softly through his nostrils. 
Dave heeded that alarm. Magpie 
checked and stopped short, reined 
to a halt. Down below along the 
fence a man swore softly and another 
rasped: “Turn ’em an’ make an- 
other try for the gate.” 

Men were handling cattle down 
below, trying to throw a bunch 
through the gate. Dave reached 
back and touched the butt of his 


gun, easing the weapon in its hol- 


ster. Honest men don’t handle cat- 
tle at night. 

The man who had cursed, rasped: 
“The hell with the gate, we'll cut 
the fence.” There was a creak of 
leather as he dismounted. _ 

Up above on the rise Dave Cloud 
spoke into the darkness. Hands up, 
you boys! Yo’re under arrest!” 

He could not see the men. The 


It was 


below he had them covered. 


cattle were a darkly moving mass 
with other dark spots about it. 
There were three men down there. 
Dave knew two of them had talked, 
but he could not place their voices. 
The third man had not spoken. Gun 
in his hand new, Magpie shifting 
nervously beneath him, Dave sent 
the horse forward. Flat silence had 
followed his command. In that si- 
lence a cow bawled and then there 
was quiet again. 

“Get em up,” Dave commanded, 
trying to make his voice sound sure, 
trying to convince those men down 
“Get 
em high!” 


HERE was an answer then. A 
shot lanced through the black- 
ness; the report of the gun a flat 
thudding roar in the quiet. Imme- 
diately the black blotch resolved it- 
self mto units as the gathered catile 
ran in all directions. The wire of 
the fence twanged as an animal 
struck it and recoiled. Flashes 
bloomed at the end of gun barrels. 
A bullet smacked the air beside 
Dave Cloud and another, lower, 
struck a rock and whined away in 
a ricochet. Magpie grunted, checked 
his stride and stumbled. Dave tried 
to hold up the horse with the reins, 
but Magpie could not check his 
stumble. The horse was hit. He 
sprawled down and Dave, kicking 
free, hit the ground, his Colt boune- 
ing his arm up as he fired. 
Instantly he was answered. Lead 
searched about him, seeking him out. 
Dave dropped down behind Magpie, 
quiet now and only kicking a little, 
and fired again. Once more the three 
guns below volleyed into the night 
and a slug thudded into Magpie’s 
body. Then horses pounded away, 


the roll of hoofs diminishing as dis- 


tance widened. 
Dave got up and walked around 
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his horse. He stood looking down 
along the fence, trying to pierce the 
darkness with his eyes. Magpie’s 
hoofs gave one last convulsive kick 
and then were still. The horse was 
dead. Very slowly Dave squatted 
down on the ground near his dead 
horse and mechanically, his eyes still 
trying to pierce the gloom, reached 
for his makings. 

“They ain't content,“ he mur- 
mured, the while his fingers went 
about their task without direction, 
“they ain't content with just a lit- 
tle trouble. They got to steal cattle, 
too.” 

A match flamed. Tobacco smoke 
scented the air. Dave Cloud placed 
a hand on the splash of white across 
Magpie’s hips. Magpie had been a 


friend. 
After a time Dave got up, bent 
and loosened the cinches and 


dragged the saddle from Magpie. 
Saddle and blanket he placed against 
the fence. Then walking slowly, he 
went down the fence line to the gate 
and struck out toward the north- 
west. There was a twelve-mile walk 
ahead of him. Twelve miles between 
Vincent's fence corner and Pablo 
Sena’s house. The Anchor head- 
quarters were closer, but Dave did 
not want to go to the Anchor. He 
did not want Phil Killane riding 
out, breathing threats and fire and 
brimstone on the trail of rustlers 
that could not be caught. 


AVE CLOUD got in to Mark- 

sham about three o’clock the 
following afternoon. He had spent 
a trying and wearisome day; he was 
tired, angry and disgruntled. Reach- 
ing Pablo Sena’s in the early morn- 
ing he had been greeted by dogs that 
would not be pacified, and presently 
by Pablo himself with a rifle. There, 
Dave had spent the remainder of 
the night. He told Pug about it 


when that worthy plied him with 
questions. 

“Pablo an’ me,” Dave said, “went 
over to Vincent’s fence as soon as 
it was light enough to travel. Light 
comes awful early, too. I rode a 
horse bareback over there an’ he like 
to split me in two. We skinned out 
Magpie an’ rolled the skin up an’ 
took it back to Pablo’s place.” 

“What you do that for?” asked 
Pug. 

“So that nobody’ll recgonize the 
horse,” Dave answered. “If some- 
body makes a pop to you or me 
about me havin’ a horse shot they'll 
have some information they 
shouldn't have an' we'll follow it 
up. Goin' back to Pablo’s, we cut 
sign all across that country. We 
found plenty of horse tracks, but 
they didn't tell us a thing.“ 

“So then you came in,” Pug sur- 
mised. 

Dave shook his head. “Tia Pia- 
cida had a fever when we got back 
so I made Pablo hitch up a wagon 
an’ we went over to the Anchor. 
Tia has got a bad hand an’ I thought 
they'd have some stuff over there 
to fix it up. She won’t go near Doc 
Freeman for some reason of other. 
Anyhow, we went over there an’ 
Beauchamp fixed her hand. Yowd 
be surprised at that old boy, Pug. 
He’s cleaned up an’ his hair an’ 
beard’s been cut an’ he looks pretty 
near human. He did a good job on 
Tia Placida’s hand, too. I borrowed 
a horse at the Anchor. Stalled em 
about my horse playin’ out. Then 
we went back to Pablo’s an’ I come 
on home.” 

“An’ you’ve got no idea of who 
was workin’ with those cattle along 
Vincent’s fence?” Pug said. 

Dave shook his head. “There was 
three of ’em an’ I heard two talk, 
but I don’t know who they were,” he 


said. “You can see where this is 
takin’ us, Pug?” 

“Where?” 

“This business of the fence,’ Dave 
said. “It’s keepin’ everybody stirred 
up an’ whoever is stealin’ cattle is 
takin’ advantage of that.” 

“How about Yancy Yarbro?” 
Pug squinted his eyes as he asked 
the question. 

“Tve thought of him,” Dave ad- 
mitted. “Yancy had connections 
an’ he went to jail for rustlin’ once. 
They never found out who he was 
sellin’ cattle to either. Yancy’s a 
possibility all right.” 

“What you goin’ to do about it?” 
Pug asked bluntly. 

Dave swung his chair a. trifle, his 
feet sliding on his desk top. The 
hell of bein’ a sheriff, Pug,” he com- 
mented; “is that you got to wait. 
You know somethin’s goin’ to hap- 
pen an’ you try to stop it. You talk 
an’ work an’ try to fix things up. 

But you can’t really do anything un- 
til after the damage has been done. 
Then you go out an’ arrest a man 
an’ send him to jail. I think, like 
you do, that Yancy might be in 
this business, but I can’t prove it. 
There'll be some cattle stole and re- 
ported to us an' then we'll spend 
a lot of time tryin’ to find out who 
done it when the chances are that 
we could throw Yancy in jail right 
now an' never have a single cow 
stolen.” 

Pug nodded morosely. Dave re- 
Jaxed in his chair. “If it’s all the 
same to you I’m goin’ to sleep for a 
while,’ he drawled. “I spent the 
night i in a mighty short while, out at 
Senas. 


II. tipped the chair farther back, 
closed his eyes and relaxed. 

Pug watched for a moment, his eyes 
showing his fondness for his friend; 
then, grunting softly to himself, he 
went on out of the office. He had 
to ride out to Carl Sobran’s pasture 
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and get Dave a horse to replace 
Magpie, and there was a little cir- 
culating around town that he wanted 
to do. Pug was a believer in direct 
action. Not as smart as Dave 
Cloud, not as quick a thinker, but 
with a tenacity that would have 
shamed a bulldog and a predilec- 
tion for cutting across red tape and 
going directly to the desired objec- 
tive, Pug Wells was mighty handy 
to have along. 

From the office in the courthouse 
Pug went to the livery barn and 
got Blue. On Blue he rode out to 
Sobran’s horse pasture. All the way 
out and all the way back, leading 
Sunday, a big sorrel gelding that 
weighed a thousand pounds and 
could run like a seared jackrabbit, 
Pug pondered ethics and occasions. 
Dave had said that a sheriff always 
had to wait for things to happen 
before he could take direct action. 
Pug grinned to himself. There were 
ways and means of making things 
happen and Pug had the idea that 
if Yancy Yarbro was locked up, a 
very undesirable element would be 
in jail. 

Pug put the horses back in the 
livery barn, spoke briefly to the hos- 
tler, explaining that Dave had de- 
cided to let Magpie off awhile, and 
then went on down the street. Yancy 
Yarbro lived in Marksham. His 
layout, a house and barn and corrals, 
were at the edge of town, and he 
used the Elite as a place to hang 
out. Pug went to the Elite. 

On the way to the saloon he 
passed Carl Sobran’s office and saw 
Yancy inside, talking to Sobran. 
The two men were often together, 
were friends, and heretofore Pug had 
paid scant attention to the relation- 
ship. Now an idea came into his 
head, and when he reached the 
Elite, he nodded to Sid Crocker and 
went back to a table to do some 
more thinking. Carl Sobran dealt 
in cattle, bought them and sold 
them. Yancy Yarbro had been ar- 
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rested and put in the pen for rus- 
tling. Pug got up from the table 
and strolled over to the bar where 
Crocker was polishing glasses. 

“How’s business, Sid?” he asked. 

“Pretty good,” the bartender an- 
swered. “How are things with you?” 

“Real busy.” Pug shoved his 
square-tipped finger along the pol- 
ished surface of the bar. “Got as 
much business in the sheriff's office 
as we can handle.” 

“So?” Crocker was an inveterate 
gossip and pricked up his ears at 
Pug’s announcement. What's go- 
in’ on?” 

A little rustlin’.” 
close across the bar. “Got any ideas, 
Sid?” 

Sid also bent forward. There's 
a man in town that was sent to 
jail for cattle stealin’,” he said con- 
fidentially. 

“Uh-huh,” Pug nodded. 

“Yarbro,” Crocker amplified. 

“Think he’s up to his old tricks, 
do you?” Pug asked. 

“He might be,” Crocker said cau- 
tiously. 

Pug appeared to consider that and 
then shook his head. “A burned kid 
don’t fool with a hot iron,” he com- 
mented sententiously. “Nope, I 
don’t think so, Sid. Anyhow, how 
could he sell em around here?“ 

‘Tve always thought, Crocker 
kept his voice low, although there 
was no one in the saloon, “that 
maybe Yancy an’ Carl Sobran were 
hooked up. I told Lee Pryor that 
when Yancy was arrested. Yancy 
never would tell who was gettin’ the 
cattle he stole, but you know he 
was pardoned out of the pen.” 

“What’s thet got to do with it?” 
Pug demanded. 

“Just this: 
polities up to his eyes. 
got Yancy pardoned.” 

Pug narrowed his eyes. 


Carl Sobran is in 
J think he 


He was 


Pug leaned | 


striking information that came as a 
surprise to him, getting results far 
beyond his expectations. “Yuh don’t 
say!” he ejaculated. 

“I do say.“ Crocker looked fur- 
tively at the door and back again 
to Pug. “Of course this is strictly 
confidential between you and I, Pug, 
an’ not to be repeated, but I think 
that’s the way it is. An’ if Yancy’s 
stealin' cattle again, how could he 
sell 'em better than through Sobran? 
Carl’s got connections every place.” 

Pug said, “Ummmm,” thought- 
fully, and then: I'll take a glass 
of beer, Sid.” 

Crocker drew the beer. While 
Pug was drinking it, Gus Loren came 
in with another man. They kept 
Crocker busy and Pug had no fur- 
ther opportunity to talk with him. 


pete a while Loren and his 
companion went out. Tom 
Forest came in with a traveling man. 
Tex Osborn drifted in, and Henry 
Duchin. © Pug went back to his 
table and sat down. Ray Vincent 
came in, saw Osborn and joined the 
man. Joe Chase came through the 
door, found a place at the bar and, 
face moody, stood drinking beer. 
Then Carl Sobran and Yancy Yar- 
bro entered. 

The bar was fairly full and Sobran 
and Yarbro came down until they 
were not far from Pug. Sobran nod- 
ded, but Yarbro paid Pug no heed. 
Pug got up and sauntered over until 
he was beside Joe Chase, between 
Yarbro and the door. 

“How’s it goin’, Joe?” he asked. 

Chase shook his head. His eyes 
were dark with the anger that was 
in him. 
briefly. 

For an instant Pug forgot his 
plan. He had meant to talk to 
Chase and in that talk throw out 
barbed stings until Yarbro resented 


No good,” Chase said 
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them. Then Pug intended to force 
the quarrel and eventually arouse 
Yarbro until he got out of line. After 
that it depended on what happened. 
Pug was perfectly willing to abide 
by consequences. If Yarbro just 
got salty, then Pug would put him 
either in jail or bed. If Yarbro 
wanted to go further than that, well, 
that would be all right with Pug. 

“What’s the matter?” Pug asked 
Joe Chase. 

Chase, it was apparent, needed 
to talk to someone. “I went over to 
Trevis’ yesterday,’ he said resent- 
fully. “I wanted to lease some of 
the land he’s bought. He wouldn’t 
lease it to me. IT'll-tell you, Pug, 
Trevis an' them want to force us 
little fellows out. They want to 
starve us out. I talked to Bill 
Farmer an’ Trevis had handled him 
the same way. He’s got more coun- 
try than he needs, but he won't lease 
a foot of it.” 

Instantly Pug realized the impor- 
tance of Chase’s statement. This 
was something that Dave had to 
know about. It was fuel for an al- 
ready hot fire, this fact that the big 
land holders were refusing to lease 
pasture to smaller outfits. 

“Try somebody else,” Pug sug- 
gested to Chase. “How about the 
Mesa Cattle Co.? They're up yore 
way, an’ Frank Trilling might have 
some country you could get.” 

Chase shook his head. The com- 
pany's bringin' in a big bunch of 
cattle,” he announced dejectedly. 
“Anyhow they won't let go of any- 
thing they’ve got. I ain’t talked to 
Trilling, but Henry did. What did 
Trilling have to say, Henry?” 

Every eye in the saloon was cen- 
tered now on Chase. Henry Duchin 
pushed back his empty glass and an- 
swered Chase’s question. “Trilling 
said he needed ail his pasture. He’s 
short on grass, the way it is.“ 
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“There you are, Pug.’ Chase 
turned to Pug Wells. “You can see 
how it is.” 

An' a damned good thing, too!” 
Ray Vincent pushed himself away 
from the bar and confronted Chase. 
“A lot of you little grass thieves are 
goin’ to get crowded out. Maybe 
this will be a good country for a 
white man after a while.” 

No one noticed that the doorway 
had darkened nor did they see the 
man, followed by another, who, 
opening the screen door, stepped 
into the barroom. All the attention 
in the room was centered on Joe 
Chase and Ray Vincent. Here was 
a definite break forming, a thing 
that might result in a killing. 

“Meanin’ that yo’re a white man 
an' I'm not?” Chase snapped, star- 
ing at Vincent. 

“You can take it any way you 
like,” Vincent said unpleasantly. 
“You ain’t got yore shotgun now. 
An' Pm watchin’ you. You won't 
murder me when I ain't lookin’, 
Chase.” 


NDER that accusation, unjust 

and unfair as well as untrue, 
Joe Chase wilted. The dark color 
flooded his face and he stepped back. 
A good many things were piling up 
on young Joe Chase’s shoulders and 
among them, and perhaps the heavi- 
est, was the fact that he believed 
he had killed Andy Blare. Chase 
shrank from Vincent’s fierce attack. 
He did not know how to meet it or 
how to reply to it. The necessity 
for that was taken from him. In- 
side the door Dave Cloud spoke, 
smooth and unhurried. 

“Yo’re free with yore lip, Vin- 
cent,” he stated. “You give up 
head awful easy, that’s my opinion. 
Joe didn’t murder Andy Blare an’ 
you know it. You said enough 
now.” 


Vincent whirled to meet this sur- 
prise attack. At Vincent’s side Tex 
Osborn stepped away from the bar 
so that he was clear and facing Dave 
Cloud. 

Dave paid no further heed to Vin- 
cent. Awakening from his nap some 
small time after Pug's departure, 
Dave had attacked the mail accumu- 
lated on his desk. Among the usual 
collections of circulars, letters and 
notices, he had found one that struck 
home to him. The sheriff at Ama- 
rillo was interested, to the extent of 
five hundred dollars, in the appre- 
hension of one Tex Osburn, alias Tex 
Burnett, alias Texas Slim. The de- 
scription given was terse and pointed 
and clear. Dave Cloud had seen a 
man that answered that description 
in every detail, a man that walked 
boldly down Marksham’s streets be- 
side Ray Vincent. 

Dave had read the circular 
through, folded it, and tucked it in 
his hip pocket, and gone out to look 
for Pug. Failing in that search, he 
had picked up Abran Garcia. Ab- 

ran had seen Vincent and his satel- 
lite go into the Elite. Now, facing 
Dave, was the man described in the 


circular. Dave could feel the mus- 
cles tighten all along his back and 
arms. 


Tex,“ he said slowly, “you never 
could get away from that Texas 
brand, could you?” 

Tex Osburn knew what was com- 


ing. He had faced this thing before, 
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faced it and beaten it. He would 
beat it now. A small smile hovered 
at the corners of his lips, mirthless 
and satirical. 

“Its a good name,” he drawled. 
“T come from Texas.” 

“They want you back there,“ 
Dave stated. “Osburn, yo’re under 


arrest. You—” 
Behind Tex Osburn, Duchin 
jumped toward the wall. Sia 


Crocker dropped behind the bar, 
only his eyes showing above the wal- 
nut. Joe Chase stood transfixed. 
Sobran and Yarbro, out of line but 
still too close for comfort, tried to 
make themselves small against the 
bar. Pug, almost beside Vincent, 
knew what was coming and reached 
for the gun in his trousers. Abran 
Garcia had stepped away from the 
door and he, too, reached for his 
weapon. 

They were too late. Not six feet 
interposed between Dave Cloud and 
Tex Osburn. The room was electric 
with tension and into that taut at- 
mosphere Osburn threw his voice, 
interrupting Dave. 

“So you think that you—” 


He did not complete his sentence. 
A gesture, smooth, polished with 
long practice, broke the words. Tex 
Osburn’s right hand went up across 
his body, reaching for the gun in its 
holster beneath his left arm. The 
gun came out, cocked, dropped level, 
the long hand that held it, steady. 
But Dave Cloud had matched that 
gesture. In the Elite Saloon two 
guns blared their hate, and between 
Dave Cloud and Tex Osburn, across 
that six feet of space, smoke mush- 
roomed out. 


Will Dave go down before the guns of the 
first man he has attempted to arrest? Will 
the information Pug uncovered help smash 
a rustling ring? If the small ranchers 
find themselves unable to lease land, what 
will their next move be? Another dra- 
matic installment of this absorbing cow- 
country serial appears in next week's issue. 
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